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BY  MELLSTOCK  CROSS  AT  THE  YEAR’S  END. 

Why  go  the  east  road  now?  .  .  , 

That  way  a  youth  went  on  a  morrow 
After  mirth,  and  he  brought  back  sorrow 
Painted  upon  his  brow  : 

Why  go  the  east  road  now? 

Why  go  the  north  road  now? 

Torn,  leaf-strewn,  as  if  scoured  by  foemen — 

Once  edging  fiefs  of  my  forefolk  yeomen — 

Stalwart  peers  of  the  plough  : 

Why  go  the  north  road  now? 

Why  go  the  west  road  now? 

Thence  to  us  came  she,  bosom-burning. 

Welcome  with  joyousness  returning.  .  .  . 

She  sleeps  under  the  bough  ; 

Why  go  the  west  road  now? 

Why  go  the  south  road  now? 

That  way  marched  they  some  are  forgetting, 

Stark  to  the  moon  left,  past  regretting 
Loves  who  have  falsed  their  vow.  .  .  . 

Why  go  the  south  road  now? 
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BY  MELLSTOCK  CROSS  AT  THE  YEAR’s  END. 

Why  go  any  road  now? 

White  stands  the  handpost  for  brisk  onbearers, 
“Halt !  ”  is  the  word  for  wan-cheeked  farers 
Musing  on  Whither  and  How.  .  .  . 

Why  go  any  road  now? 

Such  are  for  new  feet  now ; 

Hark  there  to  chit-chat,  kisses,  laughter ; 

Yea,  there  be  plenty  to  go  hereafter 
By  these  ways,  ]  trow !  .  .  . 

They  are  for  ne\\  feet  now. 
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THE  NEW  BALTIC  STATES. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  much  confusion  in  the  public 
mind  with  respect  to  the  new  States  that  have  recently  sprung 
into  being  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  To  start  with,  there 
is  no  very  clear  notion  of  what  these  States  are — of  their  area, 
inhabitants,  and  interests.  Most  people  in  Great  Britain,  pre¬ 
occupied  in  any  case  with  pressing  economic  problems  difficult 
of  solution,  have  little  real  knowledge  even  of  the  geography  of 
the  regions  involved,  and  the  place-names,  apart  from  the  names 
of  ports  such  as  Reval,  Riga,  and  Libau,  have  no  meaning  for 
them.  How  many  are  there  who  understand  what  precisely  is 
covered  by  the  term  Latvia  or  Lettland,  the  word  which  the 
former  has  replaced,  thus  importing  some  further  obscurity  into 
the  matter?  Perhaps  the  term  Esthonia  may  convey  a  more 
definite  idea,  though  it  is  still  novel.  But  in  general  the  public 
lack  of  anything  like  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  coun¬ 
tries  themselves  has  made  hard  the  realisation  of  what  has  hap- 
|)ened  and  is  happening  in  that  portion  of  the  world.  These  occur¬ 
rences,  with  their  quick-shifting  phases  and  incessant  fluctuations 
recalling  the  changeful  struggles  of  three  centuries  ago  in  Europe, 
have  indeed  been  bewildering.  The  news  published  in  the  papers 
about  them  has  sometimes  been  conflicting  and  nearly  alw'ays 
imperfect.  It  has  not  been  easy  to  disentangle  the  facts.  Part 
of  the  news  was  of  Bolshevist  origin.  A  still  larger  part  has  been 
derived  from  German  sources,  and  has  been  coloured  by  distinc¬ 
tively  German  hopes  and  fears  as  the  situation  altered  from 
moment  to  moment.  Sinister  influences  have  been  at  work,  and 
naturally  this  has  not  tended  to  make  things  more  distinct  and 
intelligible.  Other  influences  also  have  contributed  to  the 
“mix-up,”  not  the  least  of  them  being  the  vacillating  policy  of  the 
Peace  Conference  towards  Russia  and  what  was  the  Russian 
Empire.  If  that  policy  has  seemed  to  not  a  few  friendly  observers 
to  be  marked  by  contradictions  as  well  as  hesitancies,  what  must 
it  have  appeared  to  those  living  in  the  “Border  States,”  who  were 
directly  affected  by  it  in  the  very  fibre  of  their  existence?  The 
doubts,  uncertainty,  and  clashes  it  has  caused  have  had  the  effect 
of  thickening  the  fog,  at  any  rate,  that  surrounds  the  new  Baltic 
States. 

Leaving  out  of  the  account  Finland,  which  is  a  Baltic  State, 
hot  is  not  usually  numbered  amoug  the  “Baltic  States,”  these 
States  are  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  the  last,  however, 
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having  a  smaller  frontage  on  the  Baltic  than  the  others  possess 
but  a  larger  total  area — though  that  depends  somewhat  on  the  new 
Poland.  Before  the  Russian  Revolution  of  March,  1917,  three 
separate  “Governments,”  known  as  the  Baltic  Provinces  of 
Russia,  stretched  from  the  frontier  of  East  Prussia  northerly  (o 
within  a  few  miles  of  Petrograd.  In  the  south  was  Courland  or 
Kurland,  with  Mitau  as  its  chief  town  and  Libau  as  its  principal 
seaport.  In  the  middle  came  Livonia  or  Livland,  its  capital  and 
i)ort  being  the  city  of  Riga,  with  a  population  of  about  half  a 
million.  In  the  north  was  Esthonia  or  Estland,  with  Reval  as 
its  chief  town  and  main  seaport.  Up  to  1876  these  three  provinces 
together  had  formed  one  “Government.”  The  new  State  of 
Esthonia  takes  in  North  Livonia,  while  that  of  Latvia,  called  Lett- 
land  till  some  months  ago,  includes  South  Livonia  and  most  of 
Courland.  There  was  no  Russian  province  or  Government  named 
Lithuania.  There  was  an  independent  State  of  that  name  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  it  became  united  with  Poland.  During  the  Rus¬ 
sian  regime  its  old-time  territory  w^as  divided  up  into  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Kovno,  Vilna,  Grodno,  and  four  other  Governments,  most 
of  which  were  reckoned  as  Polish.  The  new  Lithuania  has  grave 
matters  of  dispute  with  the  new  Poland  as  to  the  apportionment 
between  them  of  some  of  these  Governments,  but  it  gains  on  the 
Baltic  a  coast  on  which  are  the  ports  of  Polangen  and  Memel— 
this  at  the  expense  of  Courland,  the  Government  of  Kovno,  and 
what  was  the  East  Prussian  district  of  Memel.  Courland,  parti¬ 
tioned  between  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  disappears  from  the  map. 
The  former  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia  had  long  been  interpene¬ 
trated  with  German  influences — German  people  in  the  “Balts,” 
whether  as  feudal  barons  or  as  settlers,  German  education,  Ger¬ 
man  agriculture,  and  German  trade.  But  the  old  Duchy  of  Cour¬ 
land,  which  Anne  gave  to  her  favourite  Biron,  was  the  stronghold 
of  the  Germans  in  the  Russian  Baltic  lands.  No  more  typical 
junker  could  be  found  in  Germany  than  in  Courlarid.  With  the 
excellences  and  defects  of  his  class,  he  lived  out  his  life  on  his 
large  estate,  managing  it  with  scientific  perfection,  but  “grinding 
the  faces  of  the  poor.  ’  ’  And  now  Courland  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
democratic  Lettish  Republic  of  Latvia — no  wonder  he  does  not 
like  it,  particularly  as  all  the  great  estates  are  or  will  be  seques¬ 
trated. 

In  the  new  States  the  German  element  is  a  good  deal  under 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  the  Russian  element  is  still 
smaller.  In  Esthonia  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Esthonians  or  Ests,  who  are  of  Finnish  origin,  and  have  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  own,  though  many  of  them  speak  German  and 
Russian.  A  recent  estimate  of  the  number  of  these  Esthonians  is 
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one  and  a  half  millions — perhaps  too  high  a  figure.  Latvia  con¬ 
tains  a  big  majority  of  Letts ;  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Cour- 
landers  are  of  this  race.  In  Lithuania  there  are  many  Poles, 
especially  in  the  East,  mingled  with  the  Lithuanians.  The  total 
population  of  the  new  States  is  somewhere  between  four  and  five 
millions,  Lithuania  having  the  largest  share.  The  whole  region 
occupied  by  these  States  is  a  somewhat  melancholy  country,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  summer  sun  shines  upon  it ;  to  a  great  extent  it  is 
a  land  of  forests,  lakes,  swamps,  rivers,  and  innumerable  streams. 
Its  shores  are  flat  and  low-lying.  With  little  elevation  eastward, 
it  is  devoid  for  the  most  part  of  striking  natural  features.  It  has 
short  summers  and  long,  dreary  winters.  But  across  it  lies  the 
way  from  the  immense  hinterland  of  Central  Russia — from  Mos¬ 
cow — to  the  open  sea,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  gives  it  an  enormous 
importance.  Before  the  Great  War  Riga,  which  previously  had 
nearly  doubled  its  population  within  a  few  years,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  flourishing  seaports  in  the  world — and  no 
doubt  will  be  so  again  when  the  world  settles  down  to  business, 
and  there  is  once  more  a  Russia.  This  touches  what  is  the  real 
crux  of  the  whole  situation  in  the  Baltic.  It  wdll  scarcely  be  the 
new  Baltic  States,  however  prosperous  they  may  become,  which 
will  restore  its  former  high  position  to  Riga — it  must  be  the 
re-created  Russia,  for  whom  entrance  into  Riga  and  the  other 
Baltic  ports  is  a  matter  of  physical  necessity.  This  is  a  truth  of 
political  and  economic  geography  which  cannot  be  lost  sight  of  in 
any  attempt  at  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  Baltic  question. 
It  is  this,  of  course,  which  makes  many  Russians  determinedly 
opposed  to  the  independent  existence  of  these  new  States. 

The  independence  of  these  States  may  be  said  to  start  with  the 
action  of  the  Esthonians  soon  after  the  Russian  Revolution.  A 
National  Council  or  Diet,  which  was  recognised  by  the  Russian 
Provisional  Government  of  the  day,  was  elected  by  universal  suf¬ 
frage  in  May-June,  1917,  and  met  at  Reval  in  the  following  July. 
.\n  Esthonian  Government  was  set  up  in  the  shape  of  a  coalition 
administration,  with  M.  Constantin  Pacts  at  its  head.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year,  after  the  seizure  of  power  in  Russia  by  the 
Bolshevists,  Esthonia  proclaimed  herself  an  independent  Republic 
—just  as  the  Ukraine  did.  Her  next  step  was  to  prepare  for  the 
calling  up  of  a  Constituent  Assembly,  but  the  Bolshevists  inter¬ 
vened,  and  summarily  dissolved  the  National  Council.  At  that 
time  Germany  had  few  or  no  soldiers  on  the  Esthonian  mainland, 
though  she  threatened  Reval  by  her  possession  of  the  islands  on 
the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Farther  south,  how^ever,  she  had 
captured  the  city  of  Riga  early  in  September,  and  held  the  line 
of  the  Dvina,  thus  having  in  her  hands  all  Courland  and  part  of 
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Livonia — the  area  now  within  Latvia.  In  the  preceding  August 
a  conference  of  the  Lettish  people  had  been  held  at  Eiga,  which 
demanded  the  formation  of  a  “united,  undivided,  and  autouo- 
mous  ’’  Lettland  in  a  federated  Enssia.  This  was  the  outcome  of 
a  movement  which  had  been  in  progress  long  before.  Von 
Hutier’s  advance  materially  changed  the  position  for  the  Letts, 
and,  as  was  not  unnatural  in  the  circumstances,  the  German  barons 
of  Esthonia,  who  owned  about  half  of  that  province,  strongly 
advocated  its  occupation  by  the  German  forces.  While  the  move¬ 
ments  towards  independence  had  been  going  on  in  Esthonia  and 
Livonia,  a  similar  movement  was  at  work  in  Lithuania.  In  spite 
of  the  Bolshevists  the  Esthonians  contrived  to  maintain  some 
.sort  of  a  national  Government,  and  early  in  1918  again  affirmed 
the  sovereignty  of  their  country.  They  had  no  love  for  Bolsh^ 
vism,  but  with  the  Germans  on  the  other  side  of  them  they  were 
poised  precariously  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  On  the 
plea  of  “liberating  the  Baltic  Lands,”  Germany  was  even  then 
contemplating  their  annexation .  The  next  stage  followed  in  the 
course  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations. 

To  compel  Lenin  to  come  to  terms,  the  Germans,  under  von 
Eichhorn,  in  February,  1918,  took  Eeval,  and  marching  across 
the  provinces  of  Esthonia  and  Livonia  captured  Dvinsk  and  Pekoff, 
only  coming  to  a  halt  about  150  miles  from  Petrograd,  when 
Lenin  capitulated.  By  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  the  Bolshe¬ 
vists  undertook  to  evacuate  Esthonia  and  Livonia,  these  being 
thereafter  occupied  by  a  German  police  force — in  the  wnrds  of  the 
Treaty,  “until  their  security  is  guaranteed  by  their  own  national 
institutions,  and  Antil  their  own  State  organisation  is  restored." 
Courland,  with  which  Eiga  was  joined  though  it  was  not  in  Cour- 
land,  was  entirely  separated  from  Eussia,  and  Lenin  agreed  both 
not  to  interfere  in  its  internal  affairs  and  to  permit  its  fate  to  be 
decided  by  the  Central  Powers  in  unison  wdth  the  wishes  of  its 
population.  Commenting  on  the  Treaty  as  it  affected  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  Count  Hertling,  then  Imperial  German  Chancellor,  said 
in  the  Eeichstag  a  week  or  two  after  it  had  been  signed  that  the 
duty  of  Germany,  as  the  protectress  of  the  Baltic  peoples,  was  to 
give  them  a  suitable  State  form,  with  due  regard  to  German  in¬ 
terests.  He  noted  that  it  w’as  the  wish  of  Courland  “to  lean  on 
the  German  Empire,”  but  remarked  that  a  final  decision  as  to  its 
future  would  not  he  made  until  the  local  conditions  were  stable 
and  the  people  interested  had  been  consulted.  He  also  .stated 
that  when  order  had  been  fully  restored  in  Esthonia  and  Livonia 
it  was  hoped  that  these  countries  wnuld  remain  in  close  and 
friendly  relations  with  Germany,  but  in  such  a  way  as  would  noW 
exclude  peaceable  and  amicable  relations  with  Eussia. 
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As  things  stood,  William  II.  appeared  to  have  good  reason  for 
his  declaration  that,  so  far  as  human  judgment  could  see,  the  Ger- 
tnanisatiou  of  the  Baltic  Lands  had  been  made  secure  for  all  time. 
What  was  called  a  United  National  Council,  composed  of  certain 
representatives  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Eiga,  and  Oesel  Island,  was 
formed,  and  it  apprised  the  Kaiser  that  it  desired  that  Esthonia, 
Livonia,  and  Courland,  with  the  islands  off  their  coast,  and  the 
town  of  Eiga  should  be  made  into  a  united  State,  with  a 
monarchical  Constitution,  and  should  be  annexed  to  the  German 
Empire  by  personal  union  with  the  King  of  Prussia.  In  his  reply 
William  II.  said  : — 

“I  heartily  thank  God  for  allowing  me  and  my  armies  to  be  the  instrument 
of  the  liberation  of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  for  enabling  me  to  place  on  a 
safe  basis  the  future  of  the  old  country  created  by  German  labour.  The 
request  of  the  National  Council  for  union  with  the  German  Empire,  under 
my  sceptre,  will  be  benevolently  entertained.” 

Towards  the  close  of  April,  1918,  the  people  of  Courland  were 
told  that  the  Emperor  was  ready  to  recognise  the  Duchy  of  Cour¬ 
land  as  an  independent  State,  and  to  conclude  with  it  agree¬ 
ments  which  would  guarantee  its  close  connection,  both  economi¬ 
cally  and  from  the  military  point  of  view,  with  the  German  Em¬ 
pire.  The  Germans  had  been  in  possession  of  Lithuania  since 
1915,  and  had  been  busily  engaged  in  shaping  it  politically 
according  to  their  own  ideas. 

It  certainly  looked  as  if  the  Baltic  Lands  were,  or  would  speedily 
be,  Germanised,  and  the  German  Balts  no  doubt  rejoiced  greatly. 
The  Esthonians  and  Livonians  protested  with  all  their  might,  and 
the  former  sent  delegates  to  the  Allies,  to  whom  they  represented 
that  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  these  lands — 
the  indigenous  population — were  hostile  to  Germany,  and  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  arrangements  Germany  had  made  or  was 
making.  P>en  Lenin  protested.  M.  Joffe,  on  behalf  of  the 
Bolshevist  Government,  which,  he  said,  was  in  favour  of  every 
people’s  right  of  self-determination,  pointed  out  in  a  Note  to 
Germany  that  the  separation  from  Eussia  of  Esthonia  and  Livonia 
was  desired  only  by  the  upper  classes  in  these  countries.  (The 
“upper  classes  ”  consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  Baltic  barons  and 
the  Balts  generally.)  Flushed  with  her  victories  and  conquests, 
the  latter  now  including  Finland  practically,  Germany  went  on  her 
way.  Meanwhile  the  Esthonian  delegates  to  the  Allies  had  met 
with  a  measure  of  success,  for  in  May,  1918,  Great  Britain  recog¬ 
nised  the  Esthonian  National  Council  as  a  de  facto  independent 
body,  and  later  France  and  Italy  followed  suit.  But  Germany 
continued  to  carry  out  her  programme  in  the  Baltic,  part  of  which 
programme  was  the  conveyance  of  large  numbers  of  German 
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settlers  from  Central  and  Southern  Eiissia  to  Esthonia  and  Livonia 
the  plan  being  that  these  settlers  were,  under  the  segis  of  the  Baltic 
barons,  to  oust  the  Esthonians  and  Livonians  from  their  farms, 
and  occupy  them  themselves.  The  barons  estimated  that  ten 
million  acres  of  “untenanted  ”  land  were  available  for  settlement; 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  the  plan  being  simply  one  of  rob¬ 
bery  and  confiscation,  naked  and  unashamed.  What  was  to  be¬ 
come  of  the  dispossessed  peoples  did  not  trouble  the  Balts  or  the 
Germans.  How  thorough-going  was  this  fine  scheme  of  plunder 
is  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  transference  of  about  two  million 
Germans  to  the  Baltic  was  contemplated.  Large  sums  of  money 
were  raised  in  Germany,  and  some  of  the  German  States  voted 
subventions,  in  support  of  it.  What  alone  brought  it  to  naught 
was  the  defeat  of  Germany  in  the  field  by  the  Allies,  and  even 
that  defeat  was  not  operative  at  once  or  quickly  for  good  in  the 
case  of  the  Baltic  States. 

So  far  as  these  hapless  States  were  concerned,  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  Armistice  granted  to  Germany  was  to  make  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  them  more  confused  than  before.  After  having  tried  to 
establish  themselves  in  Esthonia — the  Esthonian  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment,  helped  by  the  warships  of  the  Allies,  had  kept  itself 
alive — the  Germans  withdrew  from  that  country,  but  they  pil¬ 
laged  or  destroyed  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  as 
they  retired  into  Courland  (Latvia).  By  Article  XII.  of  the 
Armistice  it  was  provided  that  the  German  troops  were  to  remain 
where  they  stood  when  it  came  into  force,  at  least  until  the 
Allies  had  determined  on  other  arrangements.  It  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  idea  was  that  these  troops  would  hold  off  the  Bol¬ 
shevists  from  attacking  and  invading  the  Border  States,  but  what 
happened  was  the  exact  opposite  of  this.  They  opened  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Bolshevists  with  a  view  to  Esthonia,  after  or  as 
they  evacuated  it,  being  taken  over  by  the  Beds.  In  the  words 
of  a  prominent  Esthonian  writer,  their  motto  w’as  “If  Esthonia 
is  not  to  be  German  then  let  it  be  Bolshevist,”  There  were  many 
sanguinary  conflicts  betw^een  the  Esthonians  and  the  Germans, 
who  were  much  better  equipped  than  the  Esthonians,  many  of 
whose  soldiers  they  had  previously  disarmed.  Part  of  their 
ammunition  they  destroyed  to  prevent  it  from  being  captured  by 
the  Esthonians,  part  they  left  for  the  Bolshevists,  who  promptly 
invaded  Esthonia  and  overran  a  considerable  part  of  it  by  the 
end  of  November — less  than  three  weeks  from  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice.  The  Beds  marked  their  occupation  of  the  land  by 
the  usual  atrocities.  Hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children 
w’ere  murdered  in  circumstances  of  the  most  revolting  cruelty, 
and  many  people  were  flogged  and  tortured.  Churches  were  plun- 
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(lered  and  their  ministers  killed.  Platon,  the  Orthodox  Bishop  of 
Esthonia,  was  shot,  his  crime  being  that  he  had  advocated  the 
independence  of  Esthonia. 

All  through  December  of  last  year  the  struggle  continued  be¬ 
tween  the  Bolshevists  and  such  forces  as  the  Esthonian  Provi¬ 
sional  Government  could  muster.  These  forces  were  mostly 
native  Esthonians  who  had  served  in  the  Eussian  Army,  and 
they  still  had  their  old  officers  at  their  head.  They  were  organised 
into  a  field  army  of  about  26,000  men,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
being  General  Laidoner,  a  former  member  of  the  Russian  General 
Staff,  and  they  fought  their  enemy  desperately  and  with  some 
success.  Esthonia,  who  was  preparing  her  case  for  submission  to 
the  Peace  Conference,  appealed  to  the  Allies,  especially  to  Great 
Britain,  for  assistance,  and  on  December  12th  a  British  Fleet 
reached  Reval.  As  Bolshevist  warships  had  been  bombarding  the 
Esthonian  coast  and  landing  men  in  rear  of  the  Esthonian  soldiery, 
the  arrival  of  the  British  was  most  opportune,  but  the  ships  had 
few  or  no  landing  troops.  Still  their  presence  greatly  heartened 
the  Esthonians,  who  further  profited  by  receiving  quantities  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  of  wffiich  they  were  in  great  need.  The 
Fleet  moved  out  from  Reval,  and  patrolling  the  Baltic  kept  the 
Bolshevists  in  check,  on  one  occasion  capturing  tw^o  Bolshevist 
destroyers.  About  the  same  time  British  warships  reached  Riga, 
and  were  in  touch  with  the  Lettish  Provisional  Government.  All 
the  way  from  Libau  to  north  of  Reval  the  British  were  active  at 
sea.  Still,  the  plight  of  the  Esthonians  was  desperate,  and  in 
the  south,  as  the  year  closed,  the  Bolshevists  were  threatening 
Riga,  With  Dorpat  as  their  chief  town,  they  had  already  set  up 
a  Soviet  Government  of  Esthonia,  and  had  outlaw’ ed  the  Estho¬ 
nian  Provisional  Government  of  M.  Paets.  In  Reval  there  was 
extreme  depression ;  early  in  January  the  Bolshevists  were  only 
twenty-five  miles  distant  from  it,  but  w’ere  being  held  up  in  face 
of  the  stout  resistance  of  the  forces  under  General  Laidoner.  On 
the  other  hand,  Riga  fell  to  the  Bolshevists  on  January  4th.  The 
Germans  had  refused  to  defend  the  city,  the  British  had  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  Lettish  Government  had  fled.  The  Letts  accused 
the  Germans  of  being  in  collusion  with  the  Bolshevists,  and  pro¬ 
bably  this  was  true  enough,  but  they  themselves  had  not  made 
any  real  effort  to  organise  effectively  the  defence  of  Riga. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  fall  of  Riga  to  the  Bolshevists, 
but  it  was  almost  immediately  afterwards  that  M.  Paets  urgently 
begged  by  telegraph  for  immediate  and  substantial  help  for 
Esthonia  from  the  British  Government.  He  asked  for  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  rifles,  revolvers,  guns,  armoured  cars,  and 
ammunition,  and  said  that,  failing  these  supplies,  the  Esthoniar 
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troops  would  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  Bolshevist  advance. 
Two  or  three  days  later  the  Esthonian  Delegation,  which  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Paris  for  the  Conference,  arrived  in  London,  and 
strongly  urged  that  artillery  and  other  material  should  be  given. 
The  British  Government,  it  was  announced,  received  these  appeals 
sympathetically,  and  appointed  a  Commission  to  consider  the 
military  situation  in  Esthonia.  Just  about  this  time,  however,  signs 
appeared  of  a  rally  on  the  part  of  the  Esthonians,  who  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  reinforced  by  volunteers  from  Finland,  and  had  the 
promise  of  many  more.  It  was  said  at  Stockholm  that  a  Swedish 
Relief  Expedition  was  to  be  headed  by  General  Yudenitch,  the 
conqueror  of  Erzerum,  but  afterwards  it  became  known  that  this 
famous  Russian  soldier  was  raising  battalions  of  Russians,  through 
a  Central  Russian  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  mili¬ 
tary  action  in  Esthonia,  and  also  with  a  view  to  an  attack  on 
Petrograd  when  circumstances  were  propitious.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Yudenitch  venture,  which,  as  this  article  is  being 
written,  appears  to  be  closing  in  disaster.  But,  at  all  events,  the 
Esthonians,  in  the  second  week  of  January,  achieved  some  dis¬ 
tinct  successes  over  the  Bolshevists,  Wesenberg  and  other  towns 
being  recaptured.  Within  the  next  two  or  three  days  the  impor¬ 
tant  town  of  Dorpat  was  again  in  their  hands,  as,  a  little  later,  was 
Narva.  In  tlu'sc  operations  the  Esthonians  were  very  materially 
aided  by  the  Finnish  voh  nteer  force  led  by  Colonel  Ekstrom,  a 
Hwede. 

In  their  retreat  the  Bolshevists,  who  were  under  the  general 
leadership  of  Trotsky  himself,  became  panic-stricken,  killed  their 
own  commissars,  abandoned  guns  and  ammunition,  and  fled  or 
.-surrendered  in  large  numbers.  By  the  beginning  of  last  February 
they  had  been  thrown  across  the  eastern  and  the  southern  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Esthonia.  During  that  month,  however,  Trotsky  raiseil 
large  Red  forces,  which  he  equi]iped  with  powerful  artillery,  and 
renewed  the  campaign  against  Esthonia,  his  chief  effort  being 
directed  upon  Narva.  This  town  was  repeatedly  shelled,  and 
much  of  it  was  destroyed,  but  the  Esthonians,  who  had  obtained 
arms  and  supplies  from  Great  Britain,  beat  off  every  assault.  On 
other  parts  of  the  front  the  Bolshevists  made  no  important  gains, 
though  their  offensive  was  supported  by  the  treacherous  attacks  ot 
the  Germans,  who  helped  them  wherever  they  saw  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  In  spite  of  that,  the  Esthonians  were  in  general  suc¬ 
cessful  in  March  and  April ,  but  it  was  not  until  well  into  May  that 
the  Bolshevists  were  definitely  defeated.  And  then  the  Estho¬ 
nians  began  a  counter-offensive,  which  for  a  short  time  looked  like 
achieving  great  results.  In  this  attack  on  the  Bolshevists  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  Russian  force,  known  as  the  Northern  Russian  Corps, 
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co-operated  and  did  good  work.  This  was  the  force  that  was 
directed  by  Yudenitch,  and  was  the  nucleus  of  the  later  organisa¬ 
tion  called  the  North-West  Russian  Army.  So  successful  was  the 
Eusso-Esthonian  offensive,  eastwards  from  Narva  on  the  north  and 
from  Pskoff,  which  was  captured,  on  the  south,  that  prophecies  of 
the  fall  of  Petrograd  were  numerous,  and  apparently  had  some 
foundation,  the  advance  to  that  city  coming  to  within  thirty  miles 
of  it.  But  the  Reds  rallied,,  and  before  the  end  of  June  it 
was  evident  that  the  high  hopes  which  had  been  raised  would  not 
be  fulfilled.  The  Esthonians  were  beaten  back,  but  fluctuating 
fighting  contir.ued  throughout  July. 

In  the  meantime  a  general  election  had  been  held  in  Esthonia 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  Constituent  Assembly.  Out  of 
120  seats  96  returned  members  belonging  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
the  Labour  Party,  and  the  Socialist-Democratic  Party,  and  from 
them  arose  a  new  Coalition  Government,  with  M.  Strandmann  as 
Premier,  M.  Pacts  retiring  into  the  background.  The  election 
showed  that  the  Esthonians  were  absolutely  opposed  to  B«»lshe- 
vism  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Germanism  on  the  other.  They 
were  resolved  on  nothing  short  of  independence,  but  their  spirit 
was  severely  tried  by  the  struggle.  At  the  end  of  July  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  as  stated  in  the  following  message  sent  by  the  Strand- 
niann  administration  to  the  British  Government : — 

“The  Esthonian  people  are  struggling  to  retain  their  independence  and 
right  of  self-determination,  and  are  fighting  in  protection  of  their  frontiers 
against  hostile  forces.  They  are  not  interested  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
other  nation,  nor  do  they  intend  to  interfere  with  any  of  their  neighbours. 
Owing  to  the  great  moral  and  material  help  which  the  Esthonians  have 
received  from  the  Allied  Powers,  especially  Great  Britain,  the  Esthonian 
people  have  been  able  to  found  a  democratic  Republic.  The  power  rests  in 
the  hands  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  based  on  the  direct  and  proportional 
vote  of  all  citizens  over  twenty  years  of  age  and  of  either  sex,  and  the 
executive  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican  Government  elected  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  The  Esthonian  people  feel  the  deepest  gratitude 
towards  Great  Britain  for  the  generous  help  accorded  to  them,  and  they  trust 
that  the  English  democracy  will  not  refuse  their  support  to  nations  fighting 
for  a  just  and  democratic  political  system  and  for  the  right  of  self  determina¬ 
tion.  If,  however,  further  support  is  withheld,  Esthonia  will  inevitably 
become  the  victim  of  Imperialist  Communism.” 

Turning  from  Esthonia  to  Latvia,  how  did  matters  stand  there? 
In  April  last  General  von  der  Goltz,  who  had  been  forced  to  leave 
Finland  on  the  defeat  of  Germany,  came  into  the  story  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  German  troops  in  Courland.  In  that  month  a 
coup  d'etat,  engineered  mainly  by  the  Balts,  aided  by  troops  of  von 
der  Goltz,  overthrew  the  Lettish  Government  at  Libau,  some  of 
its  members  being  arrested.  Undoubtedly,  this  was  symptomatic 
of  the  whole  situation  in  the  Baltic  States,  for  a  plot  witR  a  simi- 
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lar  object  was  on  foot  with  respect  to  Keval,  but  it  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed.  In  the  third  week  of  May  Baron  von  Manteuffel,  von  der 
Goltz’s  lieutenant,  entered  ^Riga,  having  with  the  assistance  of 
some  “Lettish  ”  (Balt)  forces  thrown  out  the  Bolshevists.  Now 
began  the  Notes  with  which  the  Peace  Conference  bombarded  von 
der  Goltz — with  scant  effect  for  a  considerable  time.  Among 
other  things  he  was  told  that  he  must  receive  orders  from  Ger¬ 
many  to  establish  a  Coalition  Government  in  which  all  the  Lettish 
political  parties  were  to  be  represented.  Von  der  Goltz  paid  no 
attention  to  this  command,  and  Riga  was  dominated  by  his  “Iron 
Division.”  Shortly  afterwards  General  Sir  Hubert  Gough,  at  the 
head  of  the  British  Military  Mission  to  the  Baltic  States,  arrived 
at  Helsingfors.  At  the  end  of  June  the  Letts  and  Esthonians 
were  successfully  attacking  the  Iron  Division,  but  on  July  3rd 
Gough  brought  about  an  armistice,  which  provided  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  troops  were  to  evacuate  Lettland  with  all  possible  speed,  and 
that  the  Germans  and  their  relatives  the  Balts  (Landeswehr)  were 
to  leave  Riga  next  day.  As  the  Letts  and  Esthonians  believed 
that  they  had  the  Germans  in  their  power  they  accepted  the 
armistice  only  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  Colonel  Tallents,  a 
member  of  the  British  Mission,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Riga, 
and  the  real  democratic  Lettish  Government,  of  which  M. 
Ullmannis  was  the  head,  sat  in  that  city  again.  Von  der  Goltz 
made  his  headquarters  at  Mitau,  where,  metaphorically  speaking, 
he  dug  himself  in,  and  received  large  reinforcements  from  Ger¬ 
many.  Almost  exactly  three  months  after  the  Riga  armistice  the 
result  of  this  was  seen  in  the  reoccupation,  on  October  9th,  of  part 
of  Riga  by  von  der  Goltz,  who  had  with  him  a  so-called  Russian 
force  under  the  adventurer.  Colonel  Bermont. 

By  that  date  Yudenitch  had  begun  his  brilliant  drive  towards 
Petrograd.  Conferences  held  in  August  at  Reval  under  British 
auspices  had  resulted  in  the  formation  of  parts  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Petrograd,  Pskoff,  and  Novgorod  into  a  State,  to  be 
known  as  North-West  Russia,  and  a  Provisional  Government, 
under  M.  Lianozoff,  was  created  for  it,  Yudenitch  being  Minister 
of  War  and  Commander  of  its  forces — the  North-Western  Army. 
To  obtain  the  help  of  the  Esthonians,  Yudenitch  recognised  the 
independence  of  Esthonia.  A  fine  British  naval  attack  at  Kron¬ 
stadt  followed,  but  the  effect  of  this  was  countered  by  Bolshevist 
successes,  in  the  course  of  which  Pskoff  was  recovered  by  Trotsky. 
In  September  the  Bolshevist  Government  made  formal  offers  of 
peace  to  the  Baltic  States,  which  eventually,  after  some  hesitation 
apparently,  were  declined.  As  October  opened  Yudenitch  was 
advancing  rapidly,  and  by  the  20th  of  that  month  had  got  within 
eight  miles  of  Petrograd,  after  severely  defeating  the  Bolshevists. 
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Prophecies  of  the  immediate  fall  of  the  city  again  were  abundant, 
and  appeared  to  have  even  a  more  solid  foundation  than  those 
uttered  a  few  months  before,  but  oiibe  more  they  were  falsified. 
Yudenitch  was  without  supports,  the  Eeds  rallied  and  heavily 
counter-attacked  him,  he  was  held  up,  and  then  forced  to  retreat. 
His  appeal  to  Finland  for  assistance  proved  a  failure,  and  by  the 
middle  of  last  month  his  position,  though  on  an  ever-contracting 
front,  had  become  highly  critical.  It  was  most  unfortunate — but 
there  it  was;  his  bold  effort  had  ended  disastrously,  but  not  alto¬ 
gether  hopelessly.  His  strength  was  insufficient  for  the  venture, 
and  Trotsky’s  was  underrated.  The  result  of  his  defeat  was, 
almost  inevitably,  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  Baltic  States  to  the 
resumption  of  peace  negotiations  with  the  Bolshevists.  Most 
liussians  believe  that  there  is  some  sort  of  w’orking  alliance 
between  the  Bolshevists  and  the  Germans,  and  the  actions  of  the 
latter  in  the  Baltic  States  during  the  last  twelve  months  strongly 
support  this  idea.  Von  der  Goltz  went  back  to  Germany,  but 
under  his  successor,  von  Eberhard,  there  is  little  real  change.  As 
German  soldiers,  under  the  pressure  of  Paris,  retire  into  Ger¬ 
many,  other  German  soldiers  seem  to  take  their  place. 

Four  forces  are  at-  work  in  the  Baltic  States — Nationalist,  Ger¬ 
man,  Eussian,  and  Bolshevist.  At  one  time  the  Baltic  countries 
would  have  been  willing  to  be  autonomous  States  within  a  federal 
Russia.  Now  they  wdll  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  the  Allies  are  committed  to  that  as  their  policy, 
though  in  a  final  settlement  provision  will  have  to  be  made  for  the 
full  use  of  the  Baltic  ports  by  Kussia,  that  is,  when  there  is  a 
recognisable  Russia  in  existence  once  again.  That  final  settle¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  tarry.  The  Germans,  we  may  be  sure,  have  not 
given  up  their  plans  for  the  Germanisation  of  these  Baltic  Lands, 
and  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  they  may  be  expected  to  take 
advantage  of  whatever  openings  the  weakness  of  the  Allies  may 
present  to  them.  If  anything,  the  Baltic  Nationalists  fear  the 
Germans  more  than  the  Bolshevists  ;  they  distrust  the  Bolshevists, 
and  with  good  reason,  but  in  present  circumstances  they  may  deem 
it  wise  to  come  to  some  arrangement  or  accommodation  with  them 
— which  will  not  exactly  be  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  Allies,  upon 
whom,  however,  will  in  all  probability  devolve  in  the  end  the 
keeping  in  being  of  these  same  small  States. 

Robert  Machray. 


A  GOVEl^NMENT  IN  TEOUBLE. 


The  Prime  Minister  may  well  have  pondered  of  late  on  the 
transiency  of  popular  favour.  A  year  ago  his  enemies  were 
scattered.  To-day  they  are  gloating  over  what  they  believe  to  be 
hie  approaching  fall.  Their  instinct  tells  them  that  they  have 
got  their  Proteus  into  a  corner  at  last  and  that,  however  cunning 
the  shape  he  may  assume,  and  whether  he  turns  Eight,  Left  or 
Centre,  they  will  have  him  down.  But  we  may  leave  the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  Prime  Minister  out  of  the  question.  It  is  their 
nature  and  perhaps  their  interest  to  be  ungenerous.  What  is 
troubling  a  good  many  minds  just  now  is  whether  it  is  best  for 
the  nation  that  Mr.  Lloyd  G-eorge  should  continue  to  be  Prime 
Minister.  Is  he  still  the  man  for  the  hour  or  should  we  look 
for  another? 

But,  first,  gratitude  demands  an  acknowledgment  of  obligation. 
The  Prime  Minister  did  more  to  win  the  war  than  any  other 
British  statesman.  None  else  had  a  tithe  of  his  strengthening 
and  encouraging  influence  with  the  public.  He  dared  still  to  call 
for  “the  knock-out  blow”  w^hen  the  enemy’s  blows  were  raining 
in  upon  us  thick  and  fast.  He  sacrificed  everything  to  the 
essentials  of  victory.  The  Ministry  of  Munitions  was  his  creation 
— costly  beyond  computation,  but  triumphant.  He  organised 
victory  among  a  people  who  at  heart  resented  the  necessary 
resort  to  conscription  and  among  whom  there  were  always  enough 
malcontents,  enough  objectors,  enough  doubters  to  delay  each 
step  till  it  was  dangerously  late.  But  for  the  Prime  Minister  and 
those  who  stood  by  him,  the  war  must  either  have  been  lost  or 
some  wTetched,  temporary  peace  of  compromise  patched  up,  which 
would  have  left  Germany  the  real  winner.  If  the  gratitude  of 
the  British  nation  could  have  been  expressed  by  tangible  rewards 
similar  to  those  bestowed  upon  our  victorious  Generals  and  j 
Admirals,  few  would  have  grudged  the  Prime  Minister  recogni¬ 
tion  similar  to  theirs.  But  a  victorious  statesman  asks  for  power, 
and  this  the  people  gave  him  last  December  with  both  hands. 

He  came  back  with  a  triumphant  majority,  and  all  his  personal 
enemies  were  swept  bodily  out  of  Parliament. 

But  Power  is  like  manna — it  will  not  keep.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  absent  for  six  months  in  Paris  at  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference.  Again  he  triumphed.  He  w’as  the  mediator-in-chief  of 
the  Allies.  If  the  Peace  proves  a  fair  success,  the  chief  credit 
will  be  due  to  his  untiring  efforts  to  smooth  over  difficulties  and 
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reconcile  conflicting  aims ;  if  it  is  a  failure — and  it  contains 
many  elements  of  failure — the  fault  will  not  lie  with  the  men 
who  made  the  terms  so  much  as  w’ith  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Allied  democracies  to  insist  on  their  due  observance  and  the  in¬ 
soluble  difficulties  of  the  problem.  By  general  consent  the  British 
Mission  in  Paris  sacrificed  no  Imperial  interest  and  squared  their 
nationalism  as  best  they  could  with  the  new  internationalism,  of 
which  the  League  of  Nations  is  at  once  the  expression  and  the 
safeguard.  But  all  this  time  the  Prime  Minister’s  popularity  and 
authority  at  home  steadily  waned.  Demobilisation  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  discontent.  The  critics  found  a  new  grievance  every 
day  and  a  new  scandal  every  other  day.  They  traded  handsomely 
on  the  invincible  ignorance  of  the  public — especially  the  Labour 
public — which  regarded  the  war  like  a  football  match  and  thought 
that  when  “Time”  was  called  the  players  should  all  stream  off 
the  field  together.  What  was  worse,  those  who  had  talked  the 
loudest  of  the  new  spirit  which  was  to  animate  the  world  prac¬ 
tised  it  least.  Even  before  the  Armistice  an  intense  selfishness 
had  subsisted  at  the  side  of  the  most  sublime  unselfishness.  Since 
the  x\rmistice  the  game  of  grab  has  been  played  with  sharpened 
nails.  What  wonder,  then,  ff  the  star  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
suffered  declension?  The  shouts  have  died  away  to  a  great 
silence,  and  here  and  there  have  changed  to  hisses.  Large  masses 
of  the  people  have  grown  tired  of  their  idol.  They  are  all  eyes 
for  his  weaknesses  and  his  blemishes,  and  are  itching  to  drag 
him  down. 

Much  of  this  change  of  feeling  would  still  have  occurred  if 
everything  had  gone  smoothly  since  last  November  and  the  world 
had  changed  over  from  war  to  peace  as  quietly  as  the  tide  changes 
from  flow  to  ebb.  Nor  can  the  Prime  Minister  be  accounted 
principally  to  blame  for  the  appalling  difficulties  of  getting  the 
world  into  w'orking  order  again,  for  the  colossal  war  debt,  for 
the  evil  plight  of  Bussia,  for  the  divergent  interests  of  the  Allies, 
for  the  strain  on  men’s  nerves  and  tempers,  for  the  scarcity  of 
commodities  and  for  the  rise  in  prices — all  of  which  must  tend 
to  the  unpopularity  of  the  man  in  power.  And  if  these  have  been 
aggravated  by  blunders,  the  people  themselves  are  largely  to  blame 
for  creating  the  difficult  situations  in  which  the  blunders  have 
been  made.  Triumphant  Labour  is  the  chief  cause  of  many  of 
the  worst  symptoms  of  the  present  situation.  Its  temper  is  bad. 
It  is  ill-disciplined  and  suspicious.  It  is  deplorably  ignorant  of 
fundamentals.  It  is  eager  for  power  and  wealth.  It  is  disinclined 
to  work.  Its  head  is  stuffed  with  pernicious  theories.  It  acts 
as  though  it  had  discarded  all  idea  of  duty  and  service  to  the  State, 
and  had  rejected  the  moral  obligation  to  put  the  welfare  of  the 
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whole  community  above  the  sectional  interests  of  any  class.  The 
war  had  to  be  fought  to  a  finish,  we  were  told  by  President 
Wilson,  in  order  to  make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy  ;  victorious 
and  saved  Democracy  has  done  little  but  demonstrate  how  unfit 
it  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  world’s  keeping.  The  principal 
portent  on  the  horizon  is  the  gigantic  arm  of  Labour,  with  fingers 
either  clenched  to  strike  or  extended  to  clutch.  Labour  by  its 
exorbitant  demands  has  placed  British  industry  in  fetters.  It 
has  extorted  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  work  which  our  indus¬ 
tries  can  only  bear  if  Labour  sets  itself  whole-heartedly  to  increase 
production.  But  output  diminishes.  It  is  not  merely  against 
ill-paid  drudgery  that  Labour  has  struck ;  it  is  against  w’ork  itself. 
All  the  wheels  are  slowing  down.  Labour  is  showing  a  blind 
resentment  against  some  of  the  essential  conditions  of  modern 
industrial  life. 

Trouble  was  inevitable  this  year.  The  preposterous  thing  was 
to  promise  the  people  that  w'hen  the  war  was  over  a  new  era  of 
happiness  would  at  once  begin.  The  world  is  not  made  that  way. 
The  demobilisation  of  vast  armies  scattered  throughout  the  globe 
involved  innumerable  cases  of  hardship.  The  Government  began 
by  releasing  first  the  men  who  were  most  indispensable  to  industry. 
That  was  the  scientific  plan.  It  broke  down  because  the  Army 
would  not  have  it.  The  only  principle  tolerable  to  men  who  were 
burning  to  be  released  from  their  military  duties  was  that  those 
who  had  served  longest  and  bled  most  should  be  released  first, 
and  timely  concessions  to  the  soldiers’  demands  alone  saved  mili¬ 
tary  discipline.  But  the  War  Office  is  entitled  to  generous  credit 
.for  a  magnificent  achievement  in  demobilising  three  million  men 
within  a  year,  and  bringing  back  scores  of  thousands  from  India, 
Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Palestine  and  the  Black  Sea,  while  sending 
out  a  sufficiency  of  newdy-trained  men  to  take  their  places.  And 
the  credit  is  all  the  greater  because  for  more  than  half  the  year 
the  Allies  did  not  know  whether  Germany  would  sign  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  or  not,  and  whether  Marshal  Foch  might  not  have  to 
lead  the  Armies  of  the  Rhine  to  Berlin  itself.  The  Government’s 
difficulties  throughout  the  year  have  never  been  adequately 
realised  by  the  British  public ;  certainly  no  allowance  w  as  made 
for  them  by  those  who  clamoured  for  the  immediate  release  of 
every  conscript,  careless  whether  the  glorious  British  Army 
degenerated  into  an  ill-disciplined  rabble  of  revolutionary 
mutineers.  The  part  wffiich  the  British  Labour  Party  has  played 
this  year  with  regard  to  Conscription,  the  North  Russian  Expedi¬ 
tion  and  the  whole  question  of  British  intervention  in  Russian 
affaii’s  has  been  despicable  beyond  words. 

Again,  in  home  affairs  the  numerous  anxieties  and  difficulties  of 
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the  Government  have  been  trebled  by  the  intractable  spirit  of 
Labour.  Even  the  crushing  burden  of  the  National  Debt  might 
have  been  faced  with  cheerfulness  by  a  nation  which  knew  that 
it  was  going  ahead  industrially  and  fast  repairing  the  inroads 
made  by  the  war  into  its  financial  resources.  It  had  been  hoped 
that,  thanks  to  the  reconciling  spiiit  of  Whitley  Councils  and 
the  more  friendly  relations  which  had  sprung  up  during  the  war 
between  employers  and  employed,  a  period  of  abounding  prosperity 
would  follow  the  restoration  of  peace.  That  has  proved  a  vain 
delusion.  The  relations  between  Labour  and  Capital  were  never 
more  embarrassed  and  embittered.  The  Government’s  efforts  to 
keep  the  peace  have  conspicuously  failed.  There  has  been  no 
industrial  peace  throughout  the  year ;  and  none  is  in  sight.  It 
takes  two  parties  to  make  a  peace,  and  Labour  has  not  desired  it. 
For  the  avowed  object  of  its  leaders  is  not  to  come  to  new  terms 
with  Capital — if  that  were  all,  adjustment  would  be  easy — it  is 
to  overthrow  Capital  and  the  Capitalistic  system.  The  conscious 
aim  of  Labour  leadership  is  to  grasp  political  power  and  use  it 
for  the  establishment  of  the  co-operative  commonwealth.  That 
means  industrial  war  till  the  issue  is  decided,  and  it  explains  the 
immense  importance  which  Labour  attaches  to  Nationalisation. 
.\t  certain  moments,  especially  during  the  opening  months  of  the 
year,  there  were  grave  fears  of  political  revolution.  They  passed 
away.  But  to  ease  their  passing  the  Government  were  constrained 
to  make  concessions  to  the  merciless  pressure  of  organised  Labour 
which  have  enormously  weakened  their  position  and  authority. 
The  miners’  leaders  take  credit  to  themselves  for  patriotic  modera¬ 
tion,  and  if  they  had  been  cast  in  the  Lenin  mould  they  could, 
no  doubt,  have  precipitated  a  general  strike  w’hich  might  have 
led  swiftly  to  revolution.  But  theirs  is  the  credit  for  moderation 
which  belongs  to  men  who  refrain  from  burning  the  house 
above  their  heads.  The  broad  fact  remains  that  Labour  has  ex¬ 
ploited  without  conscience  the  necessities  of  the  State.  Ten  years 
ago  a  Liberal  Government  placed  the  Trade  Unions  above  the 
law  in  the  vain  hope  of  retaining  the  support  of  Labour  which  w’as 
fast  slipping  from  them.  The  whirlw'ind  then  sown  is  now  being 
reaped.  Though  Labour  is  still  only  a  small  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  an  active  fear  of  Labour  has  dictated  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  domestic  policy  since  the  Armistice.  The  struggle,  which 
has  passed  through  many  phases  this  year,  has  been,  and  still  is, 
a  struggle  between  Labour  and  the  State,  to  decide  w’hether 
Trade  Unionism  shall  be  a  subordinate  force  within  the  State 
or  a  ruling  force  above  it.  Trade  Unionism  wmn  the  battle  for 
its  complete  recognition  years  ago.  It  is  now  fighting  not  only 
for  privilege,  but  for  domination.  This  is  the  modern  form  which 
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tyranny  assumes  in  a  democracy  corresponding  to  militarism  in 
the  Prussian  autocracy.  Strikes,  stoppages,  threats  of  “direct 
action,”  ca’-canny,  under-production,  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours — liow  is  a  democratic  Government  to  deal  with  insurgent 
and  mutinous  Labour,  clamorous  for  political  power  and  improved 
conditions  of  life  and  work,  but  stolidly  refusing  to  accept  the 
sole  condition  on  which  its  gains  can  be  consolidated — increased 
production  ? 

The  broad  outlines  of  the  country’s  financial  position  are  by 
this  time  too  w’ell  known  to  need  recapitulation,  and  by  common 
consent  the  one  way  of  safety  lies  through  reduction  of  expendi¬ 
ture  and  an  immediate  cessation  of  borrowing.  Is  the  Prime 
Minister  the  man  to  lead  the  country  into  and  along  that  path? 
Unfortunately,  he  has  not  the  record  or  the  reputation  of  an 
economist,  and  his  name  has  been  associated  throughout  his  public 
career  not  with  saving  but  with  spending.  When  he  succeeded 
Mr.  Asquith  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  succeeded  an 
economist  of  the  orthodox  Gladstonian  school.  Report  says  that 
Mr.  Asquith  had  marked  out  for  the  Chancellorship  the  late  Sir 
Edward  Holden — whose  appointment  would  have  been  a  bold 
innovation.  But  Mr.  Lloyd  George  coveted  the  office.  Why? 
Certainly  not  because  he  had  a  special  flair  for  figures  or  the 
money  mind  or  a  zeal  for  economy.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  desired 
the  Chancellorship  for  quite  other  purposes.  He  was  revolving 
vast  social  schemes  of  reconstruction,  all  requiring  large  suras 
of  money,  and  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  type  of 
Sir  Edward  Hofden  would  have  been  a  formidable  lion  in  his  path, 
for  he  would  have  tightened  up  Treasury  Control  over  the  De¬ 
partments,  and  money  for  the  financing  of  big  social  schemes 
would  have  been  difficult  to  get.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  therefore, 
became  Chancellor,  and  in  a  short  time  he  converted  the  Treasury 
into  a  spending  Department.  He  raised  additional  revenue,  it  is 
true,  but  he  spent  lavishly.  He  never  allowed  paltry  considera¬ 
tions  of  money  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  w’hen  engaged 
in  difficult  negotiations.  Whatever  the  merit  of  his  social  reforms, 
their  finance  was  never  their  strong  point.  The  Insurance  Act  was 
a  typical  example.  When  any  deadlock  arose  which  threatened 
to  wreck  the  Bill  or  delay  its  passage  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would 
enter  the  conference  room  wdth  the  national  cheque  book  in  his 
pocket.  He  bought  his  way  through  all  opposition.  Hence,  too, 
his  successes  as  a  mediator  in  obstinate  trade  disputes.  Bank¬ 
notes  are  the  best  plasters  for  salving  the  wounded  pride  of  those 
who  are  asked  to  give  wray,  and  a  clever  man  can  usually  get 
things  done  when  money  is  no  object.  It  wras  a  commonplace 
before  the  war  that  Mr.  Tjloyd  George  had  in  the  course  of  a  few 
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years  completely  shattered  the  old  theory  that  the  Treasury  was 
the  guardian  of  the  public  purse.  He  bewailed  from  time  to  time 
the  spending  proclivities  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  his  pro¬ 
tests  were  very  like  a  profligate’s  exhortations  to  economy  in 
some  momentary  fit  of  repentance.  One  cannot  forget,  therefore, 
that,  so  far  as  economy  is  concerned,  the  Prime  Minister  has  a 
somewhat  lurid  past. 

The  Government  are  in  part  responsible  for  the  present  financial 
morass.  No  one  can  say  that  the  constantly  recurring  wages 
question  has  been  firmly  or  wisely  handled.  Even  when  the 
Prime  Minister  himself  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  particular 
settlement,  the  negotiations  were  too  often  conducted  on  his 
flamboyant  lines.  Anything  for  a  temporary  settlement !  Any¬ 
thing  to  get  the  men  back  to  work  again,  whether  the  real  points 
at  issue  were  solved  or  not !  The  increase  in  the  unemployment 
donation,  announced  just  at  the  time  of  the  General  Election, 
was  a  shocking  piece  of  electioneering  which  has  wasted  many 
millions  and  illustrates  the  secular  failing  of  democratic  politics, 
the  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  offer  bribes  on  a  national 
scale.  We  do  not  forget  the  Prime  Minister’s  August  letter  to 
the  Heads  of  the  Government  Departments  insisting  on  an 
immediate  reduction  of  staffs,  but  it  w’as  not  composed  till  he  was 
driven  to  his  writing-table  by  a  universal  outburst  in  the  Press. 

Eepentance  used  to  be  considered  a  primary  condition  of  grace. 
But  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  say  that  they  have 
done  nothing,  and  left  undone  nothing,  of  which  they  need  repent. 
They  claim  to  have  kept  up  a  steady  pressure  on  behalf  of 
economy.  But  the  evidence  all  goes  to  show'  that  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  struggles  with  his  spendthrift  colleagues  were  ineffectual 
until  the  great  clamour  for  reduction  arose  outside.  His  “National 
Bankruptcy  ”  speech  was  a  cry  of  despair,  but  when,  a  few  weeks 
later,  his  pessimism  changed  to  optimism,  the  Prime  Minister 
justified  the  volte  face  on  the  ground  that  the  situation  had 
improved.  So  it  has,  but  in  essentials  it  is  much  the  same.  The 
main  difference  is  that  accelerated  reductions  have  been  effected 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  which — had  there  been  no  pressure  from 
without — would  probably  have  been  put  off  to  a  more  convenient 
season.  The  Prime  Minister  described  the  position  as  “sound.” 
Would  Mr.  Gladstone  so  describe  it  if  he  could  return  for  a  week 
to  the  Treasury  and  his  old  place  in  Parliament?  Would  Lord 
St.  Aldwyn  have  so  described  it  if  he  had  been  on  the  Front 
Opposition  Bench  w’hen  the  Chancellor  or  the  Prime  Minister 
was  speaking?  Their  speeches  seemed  almost  designed  to  raise 
a  false  sense  of  security.  No  one,  indeed,  can  fairly  blame  the 
Chancellor  for  the  enormous  increase  in  the  estimated  deficit  of 
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the  present  wholly  abnormal  year.  But  he  will  incur  just  and 
severe  censure  if  the  promises  which  he  held  out  for  what  he 
called  a  normal  year  are  not  fulfilled,  as  fulfilled  they  will  not 
be.  Apart  from  any  levy  that  may  be  made  on  war-fortunes— 
if  such  be  found  practicable — the  proceeds  of  which  would  pre¬ 
sumably  be  devoted  to  debt  reduction,  the  taxpayer  was  flattered 
by  the  alluring  statement  that  no  new  taxation  will  be  necessary 
unless  new  exi^enditure  is  incurred,  and  that  in  fifty  years  the 
Debt  itself  may  be  extinguished  on  a  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  about  800  millions.  These  figures  and  these  promises — quali¬ 
fied  though  they  were — are  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  To  pretend 
to  be  able  to  look  fifty  years  ahead  is  ridiculous.  The  Labour 
Party  entirely  repudiates  all  the  assumptions  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Not  one  of  their  leaders  tolerates  the  prospect 
of  these  enormous  800  million  Budgets  going  on  year  after  year. 
They  preserve  a  judicious  silence  with  respect  to  the  National  Debt 
— though  Mr.  Adamson  was  good  enough  to  say  that  he  was 
against  Repudiation — but  they  are  not  silent  about  the  suggestion 
that  it  is  possible  to  avoid  new  forms  of  expenditure.  Every 
project  for  making  Great  Britain  a  place  fit  for  heroes  to  live  in 
means  the  continual  outlay  of  fresh  millions.  Nor  is  it  heroes 
alone  who  have  to  live  in  Great  Britain ;  the  policy  of  the  Labour 
Party  is  to  make  Great  Britain  a  plaoe  fit  for  Trade  Unionists  to 
pass  their  leisurely  lives  in,  and  the  realisation  of  such  a  project 
means  a  perpetually  rising  expenditure.  When  the  Chancellor 
hinted  that  if  the  Civilian  Unemployment  Donation  w’ere  renewed 
the  renewal  must  be  the  act  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Labour 
passed  resolutions  of  “dismay  and  indignation,”  and  began  to 
talk  of  National  Workshops.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the 
Government  intended  to  wash  their  hands  of  responsibility  and 
cast  it  upon  Parliament.  Better  counsels,  however,  prevailed, 
and  they  plucked  up  courage  to  say  that  the  dole  must  cease  to 
all  but  ex-service  men  and  women. 

The  Prime  Minister  w'ound  up  an  exhilarating  day  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  triumph  with  a  majority  of  350  in  the  division  lobby. 
His  sparkling  speech  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Coalition  and  made 
them  forget  the  dismal  facts  of  the  financial  situation.  It  was 
the  sort  of  rhetorical  display  w’hich  Disraeli  might  have  made  and 
would  have  sent  him  home  radiant  to  a  late  supper  of  champagne 
and  “raised  pie.”  But  it  w^as  not  the  speech  which  the  financial 
necessities  of  the  hour  demanded.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that 
the  Prime  Minister  should  treat  every  criticism  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment  as  part  of  some  new  “  stunt  ”  invented  by  his  arch-enemy 
in  the  Press.  Of  course,  w*e  have  no  right  to  complain  that  the 
Prime  Minister  does  not  combine  with  all  his  brilliant  qualities 
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the  massiveness  and  solidity  which  used  to  be  associated  with  the 
character  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury.  The  phlegm  of  the  reserved 
English  aristocrat  does  not  consort  with  the  fire,  agility  and 
romantic  imagination  of  the  Welsh  popular  leader.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  what  he  is.  He  is  a  master  in  the  art  of  improvisa¬ 
tion.  But  there  are  some  situations  from  which  there  is  no  escape 
by  dodging,  and  the  situation  created  by  a  National  Debt  of  from 
seven  to  eight  thousand  millions  is  one  of  them.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George — to  the  great  regret  of  many  who  have  given  him  loyal 
and  unswerving  support — is  not  tackling  the  problems  of  the 
peace  as  he  tackled  the  problems  of  the  war.  He  surprised  every¬ 
one  from  1914  to  1918  by  his  tenacity  of  purpose  and  his  con¬ 
tinued  exaltation  of  spirit.  A  man  of  his  temperament  ought, 
according  to  the  books,  to  have  had  his  black  hours  of  depression. 
If  he  had  them,  he  kept  them  to  himself,  and  the  public  never 
knew.  But  he  creates  no  such  impression  of  fidelity  to  fixed 
principles  now. 

The  Government  are  living  from  day  to  day.  They  have  no 
courage  to  do  what  they  believe  to  be  right  even  in  matters  w'hich 
primarily  affect  only  themselves.  The  recent  restoration  of  the 
Cabinet  system  by  the  establishment  of  a  Cabinet  of  Twenty  was 
a  glaring  instance  of  this.  The  Prime  Minister  onco  described  a 
Cabinet  of  Twenty-two  as  a  Sanhedrin;  what,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  a  Cabinet  of  Twenty?  Everyone  condemns  it  as  a  large, 
unwieldy  Committee ;  it  means  that  there  will  be  an  Inner 
Cabinet  as  well  as  an  Outer,  and  that  the  latter  will  only  be 
summoned  to  register  the  decrees  of  the  former.  At  least  half  a 
dozen  members  of  the  new  Cabinet  ow’e  their  inclusion  less  to 
their  abilities  than  to  the  “pull  ”  they  possess  and  to  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  observing  a  just  balance  betw'een  Lords  and  Commons 
and  between  Coalition  Unionists  and  Coalition  Liberals.  Yet  if 
a  Minister  can  always  be  admitted  to  the  Cabinet  w'hen  matters 
relating  to  his  Department  are  under  consideration,  it  ought  to 
be  enough  distinction  to  be  Head  of  a  Department  without  claim¬ 
ing — as  a  matter  of  right — that  it  carries  w’ith  it  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  Big  Cabinets  mean  that  the  country  does  not  get  the 
best  results  from  the  Cabinet  system ;  and  the  Prime  Minister 
has  thrown  away  a  chance,  such  as  probably  will  never  recur, 
of  reducing  the  Cabinet  to  its  ideal  proportions  of  ten  or  twelve, 
in  order  not  to  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  a  handful  of  politicians 
of  quite  second-rate  calibre,  and  a  rather  larger  number  of  others 
who  hope  soon  to  enter  the  charmed  circle. 

The  Prime  Minister  is  in  the  unhappy  position  of  those  who 
have  promised  more  than, they  can  perform.  He  brought  Paradise 
or  the  social  millennium  much  too  close  to  this  world  in  his 
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thrilling  perorations  during  the  war,  and  he  must  have  forgotten 
the  intervening  purgatorial  period  when  he  invited  the  people  to 
jump  with  him.  They  have  jumped  short  and  the  stream  is  icy 
cold.  Perhaps  there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  the  tired 
pilgrims  on  and  forward  ;  and  our  plight  would  have  been  infinitely 
worse  had  the  war  been  lost.  But  the  outlook  is  sufficiently 
cheerless.  We  have  violated  every  known  economic  law,  and 
we  are  vainly  trying  to  stave  olf  the  consequences  by  paper  money, 
subsidies,  loans,  and  wages  supplemented  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  middle  classes  and  the  rich.  Everything  has  been  done  to 
pamper  the  Trade  Unionists  and  keep  them  in  good  humour,  to 
shelter  them,  at  tlie  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  from 
the  hardships  and  privations  which  inevitably  accompany  the 
losses  of  war.  The  Prime  Minister  in  a  singularly  unhappy 
moment  once  invited  the  working  classes  to  be  “audacious”  in 
their  demands.  They  have  taken  him  at  his  word,  and  the  leaders 
refuse  to  set  bounds  to  that  “audacity  ”  either  industrially,  socially 
or  politically.  Hence  there  is  only  room  at  this  moment  for  two 
parties  in  the  State.  One  is  the  Labour  Party,  bent  on  Recon¬ 
struction  on  purely  Socialistic  and  Trade  Union  lines,  involving 
widespread  demolition  before  new  construction  can  begin,  and 
regardless  of  expense,  because  it  is  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that 
no  part  of  the  cost  shall  fall  on  “the  workers.”  From  large  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  middle  and  professional  classes  no  more  can  be  got 
in  the  way  of  taxation  without  complete  destruction  of  their  status, 
which,  of  course,  would  be  rather  welcomed  than  regretted  by 
Labour.  But  Labour  believes  that  the  purses  of  the  rich  are 
inexhaustible  and  that  skilfully  directed  taxation  will  pay  for  all 
their  schemes  and  in  the  end  transfer  the  capital  of  the  country 
from  the  few'  to  the  many.  That  is  the  one  party.  The  other 
should  be  a  party  of  Retrenchment,  with  the  restoration  of  the 
national  finances  as  its  principal  aim  and  object,  because  that  is 
the  only  possible  basis  of  sound  Reconstruction.  Till  that  is 
achieved  every  item  of  new,  non-productive  expenditure  ought  to 
be  resisted,  and  as  a  first  step  to  that  end  the  Government  should 
cease  appointing  Committees  which  have  no  other  purpose  in 
view  than  the  outlay  of  further  millions.  Every  subsidy  should 
be  dropped  and  an  end  put  to  further  borrowing ;  and  a  real  effort 
should  be  mrde  to  discourage  and  penalise  public  and  private 
extravagance  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  big,  shameless  profiteers,  and  to  bring  down  the  cost  of 
living.  Unless  the  latter  is  done,  new  demands  for  increased 
wages  cannot  be  successfully  resisted,  and  the  country  knows  now 
that  Labour  means  to  fight  to  the  utnjost  to  retain  all  its  wage 
increases,  irrespective  of  any  fall  in  prices.  The  Government  must 
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steel  themselves  to  reject  the  strong  temptations  by  which  they 
are  beset.  High  principle  is  needed,  not  an  astute  regard  for 
expediency.  The  country  wants  statesmen  who  will  take  their 
|)olitical  lives  in  their  hands  and  resist  all  demands  for  expenditure 
involving  the  piling  up  of  new  debt.  The  Prime  Minister 
preached  courage  and  sacrifice  during  the  war ;  will  he  not  preach 
the  same  virtues  now?  Principles,  not  exjiediency !  It  is  the 
Lincoln  spirit  that  is  needed  now. 

But,  even  as  we  write,  the  old  weakness  in  the  Prime  Minister’s 
character  is  revealed  anew.  His  references  to  Russia  in  his  speech 
at  the  Guildhall  Banquet  showed  that  the  many  disappointments 
of  the  year  and  the  failure  of  Yudenitch’s  daring  raid  on  Petro- 
grad  had  quite  dispirited  him.  He  hinted  broadly  at  a  speedy 
reversion  to  the  policy  of  Prinkipo — viz.,  an  understanding  by 
negotiation  with  the  Bolshevist  Government.  “We  have  done 
enough  for  honour,”  he  said  in  effect,  “now  we  must  consult  our 
interests  and  come  to  terms.  Our  friends,  Koltchak  and  Denikin, 
have  failed ;  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  throw  more  good  millions 
after  bad.”  This  most  deplorable  utterance  has  rudely  shaken 
faith  in  the  constancy  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  his  subsequent 
protestations  that  no  change  of  jxilicy  was  in  eontein[)lation  only 
ileeiiened  the  doubts  which  he  had  excited.  If  we  desert  our 
lUissian  friends,  we  throw  the  whole  of  Russia  into  the  arms  of 
(lermany,  and  the  New  Russia  which  will  arise  under  the  tute¬ 
lage  of  Germany  will  be  the  enemy  and  not  the  friend  of  the 
Western  Pow’ers.  That  means  a  dark  menace  to  the  future  peace 
of  the  world  and  the  complete  undoing  within  a  generation  of 
the  present  settlement  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  a  counsel  of 
despair  and  submission  to  the  clamour  of  Labour.  Moreover, 
{>eace  with  Bolshevism  means  a  new  flood  of  Bolshevist  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  wdll  cause  the  Bolshevist  movement  in  this  country 
to  leap  into  life  again.  Are  the  Government  so  confident  in  their 
strength  to  counteract  this  that  they  can  ignore  so  transparent  a 
danger?  The  Prime  Minister’s  siieech,  immediately  following 
as  it  did  Mr.  Churchill’s  outsiioken  denunciation  of  any  sugges¬ 
tion  of  parley  with  the  Bolshevist  regime,  has  had  a  most  dis- 
(juieting  effect.  Peace  with  the  Soviet  Government  will  be 
dearly  bought  at  the  cost  of  intensified  Labour  agitation  and 
anarchy  at  home,  fomented  by  Bolshevist  emissaries,  well 
supplied  from  Lenin’s  store  of  gold.  Honour,  principle,  self- 
interest  alike  condemn  the  Prime  Minister’s  evident  leaning 
towards  this  “Regicide  Peace.” 


J.  B.  Firth. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  FRANCE. 


The  French  elections  have  directed  all  eyes  across  the  Channel. 
With  a  new  Chamber  France  begins,  as  it  were,  a  new  life.  A 
definite  date  is  marked.  The  war  years  are  really  ended ;  and, 
instead  of  looking  backwards,  France  has  now  to  look  forward. 
No  more  marking  time ;  no  more  waiting  for  nobody  knew  what. 
The  long  interregnum  is  finished,  and  the  clear  duty  of  solving 
the  multiple  problems  wdiich  have  only  been  dimly  discerned 
though  uncomfortably  felt,  which  have  been  put  off  in  a  Micawber- 
like  spirit,  is  seen  by  all  citizens.  These  elections  have  been 
educative.  They  have  opened  many  eyes.  Now  the  situation  is 
spread  out  as  a  map,  with  the  difificult  mountains  and  the  bene¬ 
ficent  rivers  plainly  shown.  As  a  man  who  lives  among  the 
French  people  and  believes  he  understands  them,  I  cannot  help 
remarking  that  for  many  months  there  has  been  a  curious 
alternation  of  mood  between  expectant  optimism  and  helpless 
pessimism.  The  Armistice,  which  swept  us  in  a  great  backwash 
of  the  war,  left  everybody  somewhat  dazed.  We  tossed  con¬ 
fusedly  in  an  intermediate  state.  We  hung,  like  Mahomet’s 
coffin,  ’twixt  heaven  and  earth.  It  needed  the  shock  and  stimu¬ 
lus  of  an  election  to  remind  us  of  the  tremendous  tasks,  to  make 
us  survey  the  whole  field  of  possibilities.  In  the  material  sense 
the  France  of  to-morrow  must  necessarily  be  different  from  the 
France  of  yesterday.  In  the  spiritual  sense,  too,  there  are 
changes.  On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these  changes 
will  be  to  the  good.  When  the  wave  of  idleness,  of  immense 
apathy  on  one  side  and  of  violent  revolt  on  the  other,  when  the 
flaunting  follies,  the  turbulent  reactions,  wdiich  every  nation  has 
experienced,  have  passed,  I  believe  it  will  be  a  wiser  France. 
There  are,  in  spite  of  superficial  evidence,  many  signs  of  a  new 
national  philosophy.  Many  heroic  virtues  have 'been  learnt  in  a 
terrible  school,  and  the  fear  that  France  might  become  degenerate 
is,  I  think,  finally  dissipated.  An  observer  who  judged  by 
isolated  manifestations  of  the  French  spirit  could  easily  come 
to  absurdly  wrong  conclusions.  One  can  find,  without  looking 
very  far,  sterile  discontent  and  revolution  darkly  preparing ;  one 
can  find  a  reckless  dance  to  ruin,  a  frantic  enjoyment  of  life 
careless  of  the  consequences ;  but  one  can  also  find  a  sober,  clear¬ 
eyed  people,  determined  to  work  and  to  win  the  stiffer  battle 
which  is  before  them  if  they  are  properly  directed.  For  my  part, 
I  have  alw’ays  faith  in  the  singular  logic  and  cold  intelligence 
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of  the  French  folk,  and  in  their  passionate  application  of  their 
beliefs. 

If,  then,  my  picture  should  appear  dark  in  places,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  is  one  which  is  always  in  process  of 
painting ;  and  that  the  French,  with  their  courage,  their  energy, 
their  cheerfulness,  will  know  how  to  brighten  the  effect.  The 
elections  were  perhaps  too  long  delayed.  The  preliminary  period 
of  looking  at  the  ruins  instead  of  actively  beginning  to  clear  them 
away,  might  well  have  been  shortened.  It  was  certain  that  an 
old  Parliament,  with  the  Damoclean  sword  of  dissolution  hanging 
over  its  head,  w’ould  not  venture  to  impose  new  and  necessary 
taxes.  It  could  not  be  expected  to  fight  drastically  “La  Vie 
Chke,”  to  take  measures  against  the  speculation  which  was 
practised  by  all  sections  of  the  community.  It  was  more  pre¬ 
occupied  with  political  disputes,  and  with  the  search  for  effective 
rallying-cries,  than  with  the  restoration  of  the  devastated  regions. 
Eumours  of  troubles  in  the  administration  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
seemed  to  come  from  another  world.  And  so  the  mess  accumu¬ 
lated  in  a  veritable  Augean  stable,  which  will  have  to  be  swept 
out  and  purified  by  the  new  Parliament.  There  were  many 
men  in  the  old  Chamber  who,  content  with  their  extra  eighteen 
months  of  office,  adopted  the  spirit  of  “after-us-the-deluge.” 
M.  Clemenceau  himself,  virile  as  he  had  been  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  war,  dominating  as  he  had  been  at  the  peace  table,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  undergo  a  third  metamorphosis,  and  to 
become  a  great  organiser  and  a  great  reformer.  In  a  social  sense 
France  may  be  said  to  resemble  its  own  battlefields,  where  almost 
everything  remains  to  be  done,  but  upon  which  to-morrow  will 
see  a  fresh  and  ordered  blooming. 

What  a  job  confronts  the  newly-elected  Chamber  !  Turn  where 
one  w'ill,  there  is  confusion  ;  but  there  is  no  need  for  gloom,  no 
need  for  despair.  More  and  more  is  it  being  driven  in  upon  the 
French  people  that  they  must  look  to  themselves  for  salvation. 
The  realisation  of  that  truth  will  nerve  their  arm.  Owing  to 
a  good  deal  of  windy  rhetoric,  they  had 'believed  in  a  miracle 
coming  out  of  Germany,  coming  out  of  England,  coming  out  of 
America,  which  w^ould  at  once  put  them  on  their  feet  again. 
The  dangerous  illusion  of  victory  made  them  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  the  defeated  enemy  would  repair  all  the  ravages, 
or  that  the  Allies  w’ould  rush  to  their  assistance  and  rebuild  their 
country  on  the  wreckage  of  war.  Happily  that  mood  is  passed. 
The  flaccid  dependence  upon  others  has  vanished,  and  native 
efforts  are  allowed  to  come  into  play. 

France  has  indeed  many  advantages  which  sooner  or  later  will 
make  themselves  felt.  The  most  important  economic  revolution. 
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of  course,  is  the  immense  turnover  from  Germany  to  France  of 
iron  ore.  The  tables  are  turned  with  a  vengeance.  In  1913  the 
iron  ore  output  in  annexed  Lorraine  was  over  21  million  tons, 
which  was  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  French  output.  Without 
these  regions,  the  German  output  drops  to  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  old  figure ;  W’hile  the  French  output  is  practically 
doubled.  The  economic  attachment  of  Luxembourg,  which 
previously  formed  part  of  the  German  Zollverein,  to  France,  is 
another  source  of  iron  strength.  In  manufactured  iron  France 
was  a  bad  third,  turning  out  half  the  quantity  turned  out  in 
England,  and  a  third  of  that  turned  out  in  Germany.  The 
situation  is  precisely  the  same  for  steel.  Germany  led  the  way, 
England  followed,  and  France  w’as  right  away  in  the  rear.  With 
her  acquisitions  France  has  every  prospect  of  becoming  the  fore¬ 
most  country  in  Europe  in  respect  of  iron  and  steel.  She  ought 
to  take  the  position  of  Germany.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me 
to  insist  upon  the  overwhelming  importance  of  this  fact,  which 
has  received  singularly  little  attention,  but  which,  in  this  age 
of  iron  and  steel,  is  one  which  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Not  only 
{X)liticians,  but  business  men,  belonging  to  no  matter  what  nation, 
should  study  the  possibilities  and  the  implications  of  this  state 
of  affairs.  Of  course,  much  remains  to  be  done  by  way  of 
organising  these  riches,  but  no  consideration  of  France’s  financial 
and  economic  position  would  be  just  that  did  not  place  this 
reversal  of  fortunes  in  the  very  forefront. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark  that  the  return  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  France  brings  its  own  difficulties.  We  have  already 
seen  something  of  the  intrigues  which  would  produce,  if  possible, 
an  anti-French  movement.  It  would  appear  that  they  have  three 
sources  of  inspiration,  if  not  four.  There  are  Clericals  who  are 
opposed  to  France  because  France  stands  for  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  has  severed  its  relations  with  the  Vatican. 
The  dilemma  which  faces  French  statesmen  is  that  they  must 
offend  French  feeling  in  treating  the  religious  question  in  the 
restored  provinces  in  a  different  manner  from  that  in  which  it 
is  treated  in  France  itself ;  or  they  must  raise  an  uproar  among 
the  Catholics  of  those  provinces  if  they  attempt  to  put  them  on 
a  changed  footing.  There  is  undoubtedly  also  a  purely  Germanic 
spirit  which  is  at  work,  and  which  would  claim  autonomy  with 
the  ulterior  design  of  linking  up  Lorraine  with  the  Rhenish 
provinces.  Indeed,  w^e  may  find  here  the  key  to  recent  events 
in  those  Rhenish  provinces,  where  independence  does  not  mean 
detachment  from  Germany,  but  only  a  lightening  of  the  Prussian 
yoke.  There  are  Frenchmen  who  are  inclined  to  welcome  some 
sort  of  autonomy  for  the  provinces  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  but 
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their  policy  is  at  least  a  doubtful  one,  since  it  is  calculated  to 
attract  Alsace-Lorraine  into  the  German  sphere  of  influence. 
Such  pro-German  feeling  as  there  is  in  Alsace-Lorraine — and  how 
could  there  not  be  German  elements  after  a  German  annexation 
of  nearly  fifty  years? — may  be  said  to  be  opposed  to  Prussian 
domination.  There  is,  then,  purely  from  the  political  point  of 
view,  a  good  deal  to  be  said  against  the  current  French  desire 
for  the  break-up  of  Germany.  Again,  there  are  misguided 
Socialists  who  push  their  sympathy  for  Germany,  whom  they 
believe  to  be  the  victim  of  a  harsh  treaty,  so  far  as  to  engage 
in  the  most  reprehensible  manoeuvres.  Syndicalism,  more  or  less 
allied  with  Socialism,  also  agitates  dangerously  and  produces 
strikes.  Another  difficulty,  which  is  to  be  noted  in  passing,  is 
that  there  is  a  disparity  between  the  rates  of  payment  of  all 
minor  officials,  including  school  teachers,  in  France  and  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  to  the  advantage,  need  I  say,  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  To 
reduce  the  pay  of  Alsace-Lorraine  officials  would  be  perilous,  but 
on  the  other  hand  French  officials  naturally  observe  their  situa¬ 
tion  of  inferiority.  There  is  a  special  provisional  regime  for  the 
restored  provinces,  a  sort  of  decentralisation,  a  Government  which 
operates  rather  from  Strasbourg  than  from  Paris.  M.  Millerand, 
since  his  nomination,  has  found  it  plainly  impossible  to  substitute 
French  legislation  for  the  local  legislation.  What  is  necessary 
is  not  a  substitution  but  a  penetration.  In  France  it  is  always 
said — and  there  are  many  examples  for  proof — that  it  is  only  the 
provisional  which  lasts,  and  although  the  new  Chamber  will 
have  to  regard  seriously  the  problem  of  the  assimilation  of  Alsace- 
Tjorraine,  nevertheless  it  would  be  foolish  to  proceed  too  quickly. 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  problem,  before  which  some  of  us 
quail,  is  that  of  coal.  Before  the  w'ar  France  produced  two-thirds 
of  the  coal  she  consumed.  She  was  thus  dependent  upon  Ger¬ 
many  and  England.  A  curious  fact  is  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  return  of  Alsace-Lorraine  actually  reduces  France’s 
coal  supply.  The  requirements  of  the  steel  factories  cannot  be 
satisfied  locally.  Thus  economically  the  Saar  coal-fields  are 
vitally  necessary  to  France.  Even  w'ith  them,  how’ever,  she 
would  have,  in  normal  times,  only  three-quarters  of  the  coal  she 
needs.  The  immediate  truth  about  the  coal  situation  of  France 
is  even  graver.  As  everybody  know's,  the  Northern  coal  mines 
will  not  be  producing  their  proper  quantity  for  some  time  to 
come — in  some  cases  it  will  be  years  before  the  pits  are  in 
working  order.  My  owm  estimate  is  that  France  needs  to  import 
50  per  cent,  of  her  coal.  Where  is  it  to  come  from,  if  the  fac¬ 
tories  are  to  be  set  going?  The  coal  shortage  is  not  confined  to 
France — it  is  a  European  phenomenon.  It  is  easily  possible  to 
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represent  the  outlook  this  winter  as  very  black.  The  delays  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  the  wranglings  over  such  territory  as 
Teschen  and  Upper  Silesia,  the  non-pacification  of  Central  Europe 
and  of  Russia,  the  labour  unrest  and  the  constant  strikes  or 
menaces  of  strikes,  have  much  to  answer  for;  and  their  uncom¬ 
fortable  if  not  tragic  repercussions  will  be  felt  everywhere.  They 
will  be  felt  particularly  in  France  where  the  coming  months  will 
be  hard. 

The  consequences  of  an  industrial  standstill  in  midwinter  would 
be  terrible  enough,  but  the  lack  of  fuel  for  domestic  purposes 
comes  home  in  a  more  literal  sense  to  every  hearth.  As  I  write, 
most  of  the  big  coal  merchants  in  Paris  have  closed  their  doors. 
The  population  have  coal  tickets  which  entitle  them  to  2  cwt. 
per  household  each  month — a  small  enough  amount — but  they 
will  be  lucky  if  they  can  exchange  their  tickets  for  coal.  There 
is  certain  to  be  an  angry  outcry,  and  one  cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  has  been  considerable  mismanagement.  It  is  astonish¬ 
ing  that  after  a  year  of  peace  there  should  be  a  coal  crisis  much 
worse  than  in  any  war  year.  During  the  war  the  people  were 
exceedingly  patient.  Three  years  ago  I  was  greatly  touched 
by  the  wonderful  good  humour  of  those  long  lines  of  poor  women 
who  stood  for  hours  in  the  snow  in  order  to  procure  a  meagre 
supply  for  a  few  days.  Their  bravery  was  beyond  words.  But 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  display  the 
same  patience  to-day ;  and  official  statistics,  in  face  of  the  facts, 
will  light  no  fires.  Fortunately  France  has  the  resource  of  w'ood. 
The  forests  which  embellish  the  pleasant  land  have  already  badly 
suffered.  They  will  suffer  still  more. 

That  brings  me  to  the  problem  of  transports.  It  is  certainly 
serious,  but  the  example  of  England  during  the  strike  of  railway- 
men  furnishes  a  lesson  which  France  would  do  well  to  follow. 
Without  losing  an  instant,  a  service  of  automobiles  should  be 
organised.  If  it  is  impossible  to  make  better  use  of  the  railway 
wagons — though  in  my  opinion  much  more  could  be  done  in  this 
direction — at  any  rate  the  application  of  the  military  motor-lorries 
to  civilian  purposes  should  be  determined.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  cars  of  one  kind  or  another  comparatively  idle.  At 
present  French  ports  are  encumbered  and  French  stations  are 
congested.  Many  of  the  troubles  can  be  traced  to  the  inadequate 
transports.  For  example,  it  was  claimed  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  continue  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  coal  to  needy  persons, 
although  only  sixteen  wagons  a  day,  or  a  large  barge  every  other 
day,  are  required.  Motor  transport  should  certainly  be  developed, 
and  some  of  the  vehicles  which  are  rusting  in  the  parks  should 
be  brought  out.  The  red-tape  which  makes  their  transfer  a  com- 
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plicated  and  a  lengthy  process  should  be  cut.  The  superb  roads 
of  France,  long  and  straight,  can  be  better  utilised.  The  canals 
and  the  rivers  should  also  be  pressed  into  service.  Incidentally, 
here  is  a  method  of  sparing  the  coal. 

I  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  France’s  policy  of  utilising  oil  as 
motive-power.  Here,  again,  England  led  the  way,  but  France  is 
now  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  this  combustible.  I  will 
also  refer  only  incidentally  to  the  prospects  of  water  as  a  motive- 
power.  Many  hopes  are  based  upon  the  harnessing  of  the 
streams,  and  it  is  even  claimed  that  the  hydraulic  forces  of  France 
will  ultimately  prove  the  principal  factor  in  the  economic  restora¬ 
tion.  A  good  deal  is  being  projected.  Considerable  capital  is 
required  to  begin  such  operations,  and  we  must  not  expect  to 
see  water-engendered  electricity  used  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
immediate  future.  •  But  later  on  France,  better  equipped  in  this 
respect  than  any  European  country  with  the  exception  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  will  certainly  be  able  to  eke  out  her  scanty  coal  resources. 
Already  what  is  known  as  the  “houille  blanche”  has  been 
developed  enormously  in  a  few  years,  and  if  ever  the  full  motive- 
force  of  10  million  horse-power  is  made  available,  France  might 
easily  become  the  foremost  industrial  country,  at  any  rate  in  the 
chemical  and  metallurgical  trades. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  general  survey  of  France  not  to  devote 
some  space,  however  restricted,  to  the  task  of  making  habitable 
the  ruined  regions.  One  cannot  honestly  say  that  the  work  has 
made  much  progress.  There  are  battlefields  upon  which  one 
might  have  concentrated  so  that  they  would  have  produced  crops 
next  year.  They  lie  desolate  under  the  bleak  sky.  The  roads 
are  impracticable,  the  fields  barren,  and  the  houses  demolished. 
In  these  Bed  Zones  the  people  have  flocked  back,  but  their  lot 
this  winter  must  indeed  be  hard.  The  conditions  which  were 
tolerable  during  the  summer  must  be  frightful  during  the  winter. 
Shelter  is  sadly  to  seek.  In  such  places  as  Amiens  and  Eheims 
stocks  of  articles  of  first  necessity  have  been  constituted,  and  the 
Prefects  are  doing  all  that  lies  in  their  power.  Life  will  never¬ 
theless  be  precarious,  and  when  it  snows  little  colonies  will  be 
completely  isolated.  Some  of  the  ruins  in  Albert  and  Peronne 
have  been  hastily  made  into  vast  refuges  where  the  sick  and  the 
children  can  find  warmth  and  shelter ;  while  military  kitchens 
have  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  poor  folk  so  that  they  can 
at  least  bake  their  bread.  German  workers  will  take  part  in  the 
removal  of  projectiles  and  the  levelling  of  the  ground.  But  even 
with  the  help  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Germans  it  cannot  be  till 
next  May  that  the  ground  in  many  districts  will  be  sufficiently 
cleared  even  to  permit  any  thought  of  reconstruction.  Obviously 
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solitary  efforts  will  be  wasted.  Solidarity  and  co-operation  are 
essential.  The  State  will  pay  for  labour,  and  it  will  also  make 
compensation  for  destroyed  houses.  It  must  not  be  overlooked, 
however,  that  the  price  of  an  old  house  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
price  of  a  new  house.  The  Chinese,  who  were  employed  by  the 
British  authorities,  have  given  cause  for  bitter  complaints.  It  is 
freely  stated  that  they  were  a  plague.  They  robbed  and  they 
committed  crimes  of  violence.  They  even  took  the  wooden 
crosses  from  graves  to  bum.  But  we  must  not  exaggerate  the 
difficulties.  Many  of  the  26,000  factories  in  the  industrial  regions, 
which  were  temporarily  lost  to  France,  can  be  set  going  again. 
Already  the  Northern  flax-spinners,  the  lace-w'orkers,  the  woollen 
and  the  cotton  factories,  the  metal  and  sugar  factories  are  in 
good  way.  The  water-roads  of  the  North  are  excellent.  But 
the  river-boats  do  not  exist  in  sufficient  number.  As  for  sea¬ 
going  ships,  in  spite  of  British  concessions,  the  mercantile  marine 
is  deplorably  small.  France  seems  hitherto  to  have  neglected  to 
work  according  to  plan,  and  what  is  most  needed  for  the  general 
restoration  of  her  economic  life  is  the  drawing  up  of  a  scheme 
based  upon  a  logical  order  of  priority,  which  will  put  first  things 
first ;  and  then  that  the  programme  of  reconstruction  should  be 
rigorously  carried  out.  So  far  everything  that  has  been  done  has 
been  haphazard.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  after  the  orgy 
of  politics,  of  quarrels  between  Clericals  and  anti-Clericals, 
between  militarists  and  anti-militarists,  between  Socialists  and 
bourgeois,  that  the  new*  Parliament  will  unite  in  the  formation  of 
a  practical  project  and  the  execution  of  it. 

Do  I  believe  that  this  will  be  done?  Assuredly  I  do.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  be  frank.  A  few  months  ago  when  English  people 
asked  me  if  I  thought  there  were  the  elements  of  revolution  in 
France,  I  felt  that  frankness  was  imj^ssible.  There  were  indeed 
gnimblings  in  dark  corners,  and  a  bad  temper  bred  of  disillusion 
and  a  vague  consciousness  of  the  enormity  of  the  task.  There 
were  distressing  and  significant  incidents  recorded  from  all  parts, 
and  even  a  concentration  of  troops  about  Paris.  Things  were 
bad.  But  I  believe  the  worst  has  been  passed.  The  difficulties 
are  no  less,  but  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  better.  For  that  matter 
every  country  in  Europe  has  had  its  tuauraJs  quart  d’heure.  It 
was  inevitable.  That  we  shall  shake  down,  that  already  we  are 
shaking  down  I  do  not  question.  There  is,  of  course,  still  a 
malaise  w'hich  expresses  itself  in  the  form  of  strikes.  So  far 
there  have  been  no  serious  strikes  as  in  England,  but  there  has 
been  a  succession  of  strikes  on  a  small  scale,  some  of  them  in  the 
most  unexi>ected  quarters.  Thus  the  country  was  left  without 
new'spapers  for  several  days  owing  to  a  strike  of  newspa^ier 
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carriers.  Actors  went  on  strike.  Stable  lads,  if  one  can  so 
express  it,  downed  tools.  Even  schoolmasters,  who  are  certainly 
badly  paid,  threatened  to  strike  at  the  moment  of  the  examina¬ 
tions.  There  have  been  curious  little  strikes  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  tail  coat  by  the  employees  in  the  big  emporiums.  There 
have  been  strikes  of  municipal  clerks  who  refused  to  register 
births  and  deaths  and  marriages.  I  could  multiply  the  list  for 
several  pages,  but  I  have  said  sufficient  to  indicate  the  character 
of  these  perpetual  strikes,  which  are  only  pin-pricks  in  the  life 
of  the  community,  but  which  are  nevertheless  symptomatic  and 
have  their  serious  side. 

One  must  regret  also  the  divisions  which  have  been  produced 
between  various  classes  of  the  people,  not  only  between  Capital 
and  Labour.  Thus  the  country  folk  have  no  love  for  the  town 
folk.  The  country  has  been  affected  by  the  w'ar  in  two  ways. 
I’iist,  it  has  lost  its  sons  in  greater  proportion  than  the  towns. 
Secondly,  it  has  made  money.  The  land-workers  were  called  up, 
|)erhapa  mistakenly,  first.  They  bore  the  brunt  of  the  early 
desperate  battles.  It  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  were  left, 
the  old  men  and  the  women,  slaving  from  morning  till  night  at 
tasks  too  great  for  their  strength,  tragically  bereaved,  should 
have  developed  this  animosity  against  the  residents  of  the  towns. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have,  in  a  material  sense,  gained  greatly 
by  the  system  of  requisitioning.  As,  of  course,  peasant  proprietors 
are  e.xtremely  numerous  in  France,  large  numbers  of  country  folk 
have  benefited  by  the  high  prices.  At  first  they  put  their  money 
in  National  Bonds,  emptying  the  proverbial  woollen  stocking,  but 
afterwards  they  bought  land,  so  that  at  this  moment  land  suit¬ 
able  for  cultivation  is  worth  five  or  six  times  its  pre-war  value. 

Still,  the  young  men  who  have  returned  come  back  to  their 
villages  with  broader  minds.  They  realise  the  need  not  only 
of  developing  agriculture  in  France  by  modern  methods,  which 
one  party — and  that  the  strongest — puts  in  the  forefront  of  its 
electoral  programme,  but  also  of  brightening  and  bettering  the 
life  of  the  little  communes.  It  is  impossible  that  the  French 
countryside  shall  be  left  to  its  dullness  and  deadness.  Social 
expansion ,  intellectual  culture,  are  as  necessary  as  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  Another  cleavage  is  the  antipathy  of  the  soldier  to 
the  emhusque.  The  ex-poilu  regards  everyone  who  has  not  been 
to  the  Front  as  a  shirker.  He  bettrs  him  a  grudge.  The  workers 
in  munition  factories  who  received  high  wages,  and  the  French¬ 
man  who  w’as  sheltered  in  Government  offices,  are  looked  upon 
with  some  contempt  by  those  who  have  endured  the  hardships 
of  the  Front.  The  feeling  is  carried  to  a  much  higher  point  than 
in  England,  and  in  nearly  every  discussion  in  the  cafes  there 
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comes  a  moment  when  you  are  bound  to  hear  this  grievance  j 
expressed.  Sometimes  the  sentiment  is  carried  to  an  excess  that 
is  perfectly  ludicrous.  One  organisation  which  takes  up  the  cause 
of  “Poiluisme  Integral”  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  only 
soldiers  should  sit  in  Parliament  and  occupy  public  ofi&ces.  This 
is,  indeed,  more  or  less  crudely  expressed,  the  theme  of  half  a 
dozen  combatant  associations;  and  it  illustrates  a  real  national 
division.  There  is  a  third  division — that  of  the  very  rich  and  the 
very  poor — which  is  more  marked  in  France  than  in  any  other 
country  I  know.  Side  by  side  with  patient  thrift  and  careful 
contriving  to  make  ends  meet  is  the  most  reckless  prodigality. 
The  wild  follies  into  which  Paris  fell  after  the  Armistice  have 
hardly  a  parallel.  The  nouveaux  riches  went  mad,  and  vulgarly 
scattered  their  money  with  an  amazing  indecency.  Prices  for 
them  had  no  importance.  They  w’allowed  in  a  riot  of  luxury. 
The  inevitable  result  was  to  increase  the  dearness  of  living.  In 
the  quarter  of  Paris  in  which  I  live,  which  is  certainly  not  a 
rich  one,  glittering  restaurants,  where  meals  cannot  be  had  at  less 
than  25  francs  per  head,  have  sprung  up  galore.  Now  I  do  not 
suggest  that  this  figure  is  an  out-of-the-way  one — it  is  the  number 
of  such  comparatively  expensive  establishments  that  makes  one 
reflect.  How  do  they  all  pay?  Whence  has  come  this  army  of 
folk  with  annual  incomes  of  at  least  £1,500  or  £2,000?  A 
thousand  dancing-halls  have  been  opened,  and  even  the  theatres 
find  it  more  profitable  to  convert  their  houses  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  new  craze.  Precious  stones  glitter  everywhere,  and  furs 
were  never  worn  in  such  profusion  and  never  cost  so  much.  You 
would  think  that  there  were  no  poor  at  Paris.  There  are,  and 
they  feel  the  effect  of  this  high  standard  of  living  which  has 
been  set.  Living  is,  I  calculate,  at  least  twice  as  high  at  Paris 
as  at  London. 

There  are  other  and  less  artificial  causes.  What  are  known  as 
the  “Vilgrain  baraques” — municipal  booths  where  the  town’s 
stocks  of  rice,  macaroni,  dry  vegetables,  condensed  milk,  wine, 
butter  and  fats,  and  even  meat,  are  sold — are  a  boon  to  the  poor; 
but  they  are  lamentably  insufi&cient  in  number.  All  the  attempts 
to  fight  against  “La  Vie  Chfere”  have,  in  the  large  sense,  failed. 
They  have  failed  because  there  is  a  genuine  shortage  of  many 
commodities.  Commissions  to  regulate  prices,  to  fix  what  are 
called  (surely  in  a  spirit  or  irony’)  “normal”  prices,  do  nothing 
more  than  register  the  actual  prices ;  and  the  Consumers’  Leagues 
which  were  founded,  in  spite  of  loud  outcries  and  an  energetic 
campaign,  left  things  very  much  as  they  were.  Transport  is 
again  the  key  to  this  problem.  The  capital  is  threatened  with  a 
severe  curtailment  of  the  milk  supplies,  and  doctors’  certificates 
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will  be  necessary  to  secure  a  daily  quantity.  Sugar  does  not 
promise  to  be  more  plentiful. 

Clothing  is  very  dear  and  the  material  is  very  poor.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  obtain  any  kind  of  a  suit  for  less  than  400 
francs.  An  ordinary  pair  of  boots  costs  75  francs.  Furniture, 
and  indeed  all  manufactured  articles,  are  impossibly  exi)en6ive. 
Recently  there  has  been  revealed  the  absolute  lack  of  lodgings 
of  any  kind  at  Paris.  1  will  only  quote  one  or  two  figures. 
Statistics  show  that  1,700,000  persons  live  in  such  conditions  that 
their  daily  activity  is  diminished  and  their  existence  shortened. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  5,000  hovels  furnish  38  per  cent,  of  the 
total  mortality?  The  lowest  estimate  at  which  one  can  put  the 
need  of  Paris  is  50,000  new  houses.  To-day  the  population  is 
nearly  five  millions,  and  the  accommodation  is  not  considerably 
greater  than  when  it  was  four  or  five  times  less.  It  has  become 
almost  impossible  at  any  price  to  find  a  flat,  while  the  little 
hotels  which  abound,  and  in  which  so  many  persons  are  obliged 
to  live  permanently,  refuse  any  longer  to  let  their  apartments 
by  the  month,  with  the  result  that  unfortunate  students,  young 
couples,  and  others  are  called  upon  to  pay  for  a  single  miserable 
room  as  much  as  £3  a  week !  There  has  been  a  great  flocking 
to  the  metropolis  during  the  war  of  refugees  and  provincials. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  problem  is  bound  up  with  that  other  vital 
problem  which  has  for  so  long  faced  France — the  low  birth-rate 
and  the  declining  population.  It  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  such 
a  large  and  profound  question  in  a  general  article  such  as  this 
professes  to  be,  and  I  will  not  go  into  figures.  But  what  with 
killed  and  maimed  and  children  not  born  who  ought  to  have  been 
bom,  I  am  not  putting  the  case  too  high  when  I  say  that  the 
effective  population  of  France  is  seven  millions  less  than  it  ought 
to  be.  The  prevention  of  children  is  deliberate  in  all  classes, 
and  the  number  of  abortions  is  admittedly  appalling. 

I  find  myself  writing  on  a  mournful  note,  but  I  repeat  that 
in  thus  setting  out  the  problems  of  the  France  of  to-morrow  I 
am  by  no  means  despondent.  I  know  too  well  the  French  people 
to  doubt  for  a  moment  that  they  will  overcome  obstacles  in  their 
path.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  these  obstacles  should  be 
clearly  seen.  There  is  one  which  I  often  hear  mentioned — that 
the  education  of  the  young  men  has-been  neglected.  There  are 
many  who  found  their  studies  interrupted  by  their  call  to  the 
colours  and  wdio  at  tw'enty-seven  or  twenty-eight  have  still  to 
prepare  themselves  for  their  career.  Doubtless,  in  spite  of  a 
persistent  anxiety  in  respect  of  Germany,  there  will  be  some 
measure  of  disarmament,  and  the  military  service  which  every 
Frenchman  is  obliged  to  give  will  be  radically  reduced.  That 
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will  be  an  advantage  for  the  future.  And  even  in  the  case  of 
those  who  now  return  to  civil  life  the  situation  is  not  so  bad  as 
it  is  often  painted.  They  are  better  equipped  than  is  supposed. 
The  school  of  war  is  a  terrible  one,  but  it  has  enlarged  their 
minds,  and  many  young  men  have  pursued  their  studies  even 
under  shell-fire.  For  example,  medical  students  have  learnt  their 
profession  in  a  practical  way.  Again,  young  engineers  do  not 
return  entirely  helpless.  As  for  the  ranks  of  authors  and  artists, 
though  they  have  been  badly  thinned,  I  find  evidences  of  a  new 
and  fruitful  movement  in  all  the  arts. 

What  must  be  tackled  very  seriously  is  the  financial  problem. 
The  sudden  disappearance  of  small  change,  that  is,  of  silver  money, 
together  with  the  fall  of  the  franc,  are  ominous  signs  that  can 
no  longer  be  disregarded ;  and  it  will  be  for  the  new  Chamber  to 
find  without  delay  what  the  old  Chamber  could  not  or  would  not 
find — a  vigorous  fiscal  policy.  Largely,  of  course,  it  is  an 
economic  question,  since  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year 
the  imports  totalled  £7 AO  millions  against  exports  which  amounted 
to  iJlGO  millions.  The  difference  must  chiefly  be  paid  in  money, 
since  French  holdings  of  foreign  stocks  are  very  low.  But  it  is 
good  to  note  that  half  these  imports  were  of  machinery,  tools,  and 
raw  materials,  and,  as  I  have  indicated  earlier,  there  are  excellent 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  industrial  situation  will  rapidly 
improve.  Apart  from  the  economic  aspect,  the  financial  position 
is,  though  grave,  far  from  being  alarming.  Taxation  can  certainly 
be  doubled.  A  budget  of  £800  millions  is  not  beyond  the  capacity 
of  France  when  once  the  manufacturers  get  to  work  in  earnest. 
Without  going  too  deeply  into  the  matter,  which  would  demand 
separate  treatment,  the  present  public  debt  will  call  for  an  annual 
disbursement  of  about  £250  millions,  and  it  is  inevitable  that 
borrowings  to  the  extent  of  £2  billions  will  have  to  be  effected. 
The  interest  would  tEerefore  be  £400  millions  a  yeaf.  France’s 
exterior  debt,  which  is  well  over  a  billion  sterling,  is  only  half 
of  what  other  countries  owe  to  her.  It  would  be  fatuous  to 
represent  that  a  budget  nearly  five  times  as  large  as  the  pre-war 
budget  will  not  be  a  terrible  burden,  but  it  must  be  somehow 
borne,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  borne  with  the  unquenchable 
courage  which  distinguishes  France. 

I  leave  out  of  consideration  what  the  Allies  in  general  and 
America  in  particular  may  do  as  a  sacred  duty.  I  also  disregard 
the  possibilities  of  real  reparations  from  Germany,  considerable 
as  they  may  be.  It  is  better  to  count  upon  nobody  but  yourself, 
and  to  accept  whatever  comes  from  other  sources  as  a  windfall 
for  which  you  may  well  be  grateful.  What  I  am  persuaded  of  is 
that  when  the  facts  are  put  clearly  before  France,  with  a  desire 
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neither  to  hide  the  truth  because  it  is  disagreeable,  nor  to 
exaggerate  the  difficulties  in  a  partisan  spirit  of  pessimism,  France 
will  set  her  teeth,  will  envisage  her  destiny  with  clear  eyes,  and 
will  take  up  the  tasks  that  confront  her  with  a  noble  determina¬ 
tion  to  triumph  in  peace  as  she  has  triumphed  in  war.  It  is  wrong 
to  preach  that  victory  automatically  brings  prosperity.  But  it 
is  folly  to  pretend  that  victory  spells  disaster.  What  France  can 
properly  look  for  is  the  generous  confidence  of  friendly  nations — 
confidence  in  her  increased  resources  and  inexhaustible  recupera¬ 
tive  powers,  confidence  in  her  splendid  and  stalwart  soul,  the 
undaunted  banner-bearer  of  Western  civilisation,  which  will  go 
marching  proudly  on  to  her  magnificent  future. 

Sisley  Huddleston. 
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From  what  I  have  seen,  both  within  and  without  the  Allied  area  1 
of  occupation,  1  arn  convinced  that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  I 
Germany  will  arise,  Phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes  of  her  past  com-  j 
mercial  greatness  and  again  occupy  her  former  place  among  the  | 
big  industrial  nations  of  the  world.  There  is  to  my  mind  not  a  I 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  she  is  rapidly  getting  over  the  economic  I 
ravages  caused  by  the  war ;  in  fact,  what  she  has  already  accoin-  | 
plished  in  this  direction  makes  her  neighbours  appear  in  com-  I 
parison  almost  to  be  marking  time — and  this  applies  more  particu-  | 
larly  to  England.  I 

The  German  has  always  given  me  the  impression  of  liking  I 
work,  and  liking  it  for  its  own  sake — whereas  the  British  work¬ 
man  only  appears  to  work  because  he  is  actually  forced  to  for 
his  livelihood — downing  his  tools  on  the  very  stroke  of  the  hour 
and  leaving  oil  on  the  slightest  pretext. 

This  was  particularly  brought  home  to  me  during  my  recent 
visit  to  Cologne  and  the  zone  occupied  by  the  Ihitish  Army  of  the 
]\hine.  Everywhere  I  went  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  people  working  with  feverish  energy  and  the  evident 
determination  to  make  up  for  the  lost  time  of  the  past  five  years. 

The  duty  I  was  engaged  on  necessitated  my  visiting  many 
im])ortant  industrial  centres,  and  as  I  did  all  my  journeying  by 
car  I  had  ample  opiwrtunity  for  gauging  the  general  situation  in 
outlying  districts  which  I  should  not  have  had  the  chance  of 
visiting  had  I  gone  by  rail. 

On  all  sides  was  abundant  evidence  of  the  great  trade  campaign 
the  Germans  are  preparing,  the  result  of  which  must  undoubtedly 
be  felt  over  here  before  many  months  are  past  when  transport 
conditions  improve. 

One  has  not  to  be  long  in  Germany  to  realise  that  she  is  very 
far  from  being  crushed,  or  even  unduly  humiliated,  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  di.sasters  which  were  supposed  to  have  overwhelmed  her. 

Whether  it  is  the  inherent  aplomb  of  the  race  or  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  bear  the  cruellest  blows  of  Fate  with  a  brave  face  one  can 
only  conjecture,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  the  old  militarism  has 
been  wiped  out,  the  industrial  spirit  of  Germany  is  as  strong  as 
ever,  and  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most  serious  factors  we  | 
shall  have  to  reckon  with  in  the  near  future.  I 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  characteristic  of  the  iiresent  state  | 
of  affairs  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  borne  home  to  you — and  I 
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the  fact  that  it  is  only  gradually  that  you  realise  it.  There  is  no 
trumpeting  of  German  vitality.  On  the  contrary. 

When,  for  instance,  one  asks  a  manufacturer  or  shopkeeper 
how  das  Geschdft  is  going,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  shrug 
his  shoulders  and  tersely  admit  that  things  might  be  worse, 
though  he  generally  does  so  with  an  air  of  ajx)logetic  condescen¬ 
sion  that  is  veiy  irritating,  giving  the  impression  of  a  conceited 
strong  man  who  knows  his  strength  so  well  that  he  does  not  deen) 
it  necessary  to  insist  on  it  when  holding  converse  with  anyone 
who  is  obviously  not  so  well  favoured  by  Providence. 

What  invariably  strikes  one  immediately  on  crossing  the  fron¬ 
tier  into  Germany  is  the  quite  extraordinary  number  of  factory 
chimneys  one  sees  everywhere.  They  seem  to  be  as  plentiful 
as  windmills  in  Holland. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  some  Teuton  bye-law  that 
insists  on  the  erection  of  a  high  chimney  no  matter  how  in.sig- 
nificant  the  factory,  but  certain  it  is  that  chimneys,  all  more  or 
less  tall  and  many  of  novel  and  quaint  construction,  are  a  pro¬ 
nounced  feature  of  the  landscape  on  all  sides.  Tn  some  districts 
there  seem  to  be  veritable  plantations  of  them. 

In  pre-war  days  these  gaunt  shafts  always,  to  my  mind,  con¬ 
veyed  a  forceful  impression  of  German  indefatigable  industry, 
but  when  one  sees  them  to-day,  after  their  long  period  of 
inactivity,  vomiting  forth  continuous  clouds  of  smoke,  they 
become,  as  it  were,  infused  with  a  new  life  symbolic  of  the  irre¬ 
pressible  vigour  that  to  all  outward  appearance  was  commencing 
to  permeate  those  districts  at  least  which  I  visited. 

Every  village  and  every  towm  I  motored  through  appeared  to 
have  some  local  indu.stry  that  calls  for  a  factory,  and  all  of  these, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  outward  appearances,  were  hard  at 
work,  and  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  well-being  which  was 
positively  disconcerting  when  one  recalled  how’  the  Germans  have 
been  whining  over  the  misery  and  dearth  of  everything  brought 
about  by  the  blockade.  It  has  not,  apparently,  taken  long  to  get 
over  some  at  least  of  its  more  immediate  effects. 

Of  slackness  I  saw  no  sign  anywhere.  One  experienced  the 
feeling  of  being  in  a  veritable  hive  of  industry,  and  from  all  this 
activity  there  can  be  but  one  deduction — it  must  perforce  tend 
to  hasten  the  day  w’hen  Germany  wdll  again  become  a  formidable 
opponent  in  the  arena  of  the  w’orld’s  commerce,  and  more 
especially  with  regard  to  Great  Britain — even  if,  as  has  been 
suggested,  she  has  to  recover  her  trade  with  us  through  round¬ 
about  and  indirect  sources.  I  noted  unmistakable  indications  of 
this  renascent  enterprise  everywhere  in  the  occupied  area. 

The  German  is  unquestionably  a  past-master  in  the  art  of 
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make-believe,  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  anything  of  the  sort 
here ;  it  was  only  too  evident  that  everything  was  going  well. 

In  spite  of  high  prices  for  foodstuffs  and  the  burden  of  heavy 
taxation,  everyone  seemed  cheerful  and  apparently  had  monev 
to  burn.  The  restaurants  and  cafes  were  thronged,  and  the  opera, 
theatres  and  cinemas  were  packed  every  i>erformance  to  their 
utmost  capacity. 

The  war  was  an  episode  of  the  past,  and  everyone  appeared  to 
be  doing  his  level  best  to  banish  the  recollection  of  it  from  his 
mind. 

In  Cologne,  for  instance,  it  was  indeed  a  veritable  eye-opener 
to  see  the  crowds  of  well-dressed  w'orking-class  people  that 
thronged  the  streets  after  business  hours.  Prosperity,  or  some¬ 
thing  very  akin  to  it,  was  plainly  visible  on  all  sides,  and  the  big 
stores,  such  as  Tietz’,  and  the  shops  evidently  benefited  also  by 
the  changed  conditions,  for  there  appeared  to  be  no  lack  of  any¬ 
thing  anyw’here.  Where  all  the  supplies  came  from  made  one 
think  furiously. 

There  are  no  out-of-work  doles  in  Germany,  I  believe,  so  all 
this  well-being  can  only  have  been  brought  about  by  those 
smoking  factory  chimneys  that  disfigure  the  countryside  every¬ 
where  around  the  city. 

The  scene  recalled  vividly  to  my  mind  those  terribly  anxious 
times  in  England  during  the  war,  when  the  streets  in  all  the  big 
centres  were  thronged  after  working  hours  with  well-paid  and 
insouciant  munition-workers  w’ho  always  appeared  to  have  money 
in  their  pockets  to  squander  on  anything  that  took  their  fancy 
at  the  moment,  except  that  here  there  was  an  important  and 
significant  difference.  These  teeming  crowds  of  Germans  enjoying 
their  well-earned  leisure  had  been  hard  at  work  all  day  making 
ready  for  the  prospective  commercial  war. 

But  while  the  people  themselves  appeared  to  have  plenty  of 
money  to  spend,  there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  business  done 
with  the  British  officers  and  men — in  fact,  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  zone  of  the  Allied  occupation  the  shopkeepers  must  be  having 
the  time  of  their  lives  and  making  comfortable  fortunes. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  ridiculously  low  value  of  the 
mark  is  the  explanation  of  this — for  the  Hun — happy  state  of 
affairs. 

When  I  was  in  Cologne  a  few  weeks  ago  the  exchange  stood 
at  120,  which  made  the  mark  worth  twopence  (to-day  it  is  barely 
worth  three-halfpence),  the  normal  value  being,  of  course,  a  1 
shilling.  This,  as  may  be  imagined,  proved  an  irresistible  tempta-  I 
tion  to  buy  a  heap  of  things  for  which  one  had  no  actual  need  I 
and  which  one  would  scarcely  have  glanced  at  if  they  had  not  I 
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been  so  cheap.  And  what  a  splendid  assortment  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  commodity  there  was  to  select  from  1 

Everything  had,  I  learned,  gone  up  at  least  50  per  cent,  since 
the  Allied  occupation,  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  prices  appeared  dirt- 
cheap  from  the  English  standpoint,  and  if  they  are  any  indication 
of  what  the  Germans  hope  to  succeed  in  delivering  goods  at  over 
here  our  profiteers  and  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade  have  a  big 
surprise  in  store  for  them,  it  is  to  be  feared. 

It  was  a  positive  object-lesson  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  shops  in  such  places  as  Bonn  or  Cologne,  and  one  could  well 
understand  the  feelings  the  prices  of  everything  displayed  in  the 
windows  must  arouse  in  the  mind  of  freshly-arrived  British 
officers  or  men. 

Surely  never  in  the  existence  of  Zeiss  or  Goertz  have  so  many 
cameras,  photographic  lanterns  and  binoculars  been  sold  as  are 
being  disposed  of  to-day  at  prices  that  must  still  represent  a  good 
profit  to  the  shopkeepers,  whilst  Solingen  razors  and  scissors  are 
in  ever-increasing  demand.  Nor  was  it  only  in  such  articles  as 
you  could  persuade  yourself  you  were  not  unduly  extravagant  in 
purchasing  that  the  allurement  lay. 

For  instance,  in  an  important  shop  in  the  Hohe  Strasse,  the 
Bond  Street  of  Cologne,  T  saw  brand-new  bicycles  with  free 
wheel  and  rubber  tyres  for  240  marks,  which  represented 
exactly  £2 ! 

Walking-sticks,  umbrellas,  fancy-leather  goods  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  stationery,  and  a  host  of  other  things  too  numerous  to 
mention,  were  equally  cheap,  although,  as  I  have  mentioned,  they 
had  all  probably  been  trebled  in  price  since  the  Armistice,  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  I  am  convinced  the  majority  of  them  could 
still  be  sold  at  a  fine  profit  in  England  even  if  75  per  cent,  were 
knocked  off,  apart  from  the  rate  of  exchange. 

One  has  gradually  become  so  inured  to  the  ever-increasing  cost 
of  everything  in  England  during  the  past  five  years  that  the 
ordinary  citizen  has  almost  forgotten  what  he  gained  by  German 
competition.  The  rehabilitation  of  Germany  would  therefore 
spell  the  doom  of  the  profiteer  far  more  effectively  than  any 
ephemeral  legislation,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  would 
to  my  mind,  not  be  an  unmixed  evil. 

The  majority  of  the  shopkeepers,  and  merchants  have,  however, 
by  now  realised  to  what  extent  the  depreciation  of  the  mark 
benefits  the  Allies,  and  there  is  considerable  heartburning  in  con¬ 
sequence.  I  recall  a  significant  incident  in  this  connection. 

I  had  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  buy  a  thermos  flask  (the 
original  make)  for  2s.  8d. ;  not  that  I  wanted  one,  but  on  account 
of  its  cheapness.  It  was  at  a  big  shop  where  they  sold  surgical 
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instruments  and  medical  appliances,  and  it  was  crowded  with 
customers,  mostly  Englishmen,  amongst  whom  were  several 
K.A.M.C.  officers.  Business  was  evidently  flourishing.  The 
flask  I  had  purchased  had  to  be  taken  from  the  window,  as  it  was 
the  last  one  they  had  in  stock ;  they  were  quite  sold  out  of  them, 
]  was  told,  but  the  makers  hoped  to  deliver  some  more  shortlv. 

As  the  elderly  man  who  had  'served  me  was  tying  up  my  parcel 
he  suddenly  blurted  out  in  very  good  English  that  it  made  him 
feel  sick  to  see  things  being  sold  at  the  prices  the  Flnglish  were 
getting  them  for,  as  it  was  practically  giving  them  away,  at  the 
rate  of  the  exchange.  Then  he  added  sententiously,  as  a  sort 
of  afterthought,  that  he  realised  it  was  all  part  of  the  price 
G^ermany  had  to  pay  for  her  share  of  the  war. 

I  remarked  that  I  failed  to  see  what  there  was  to  grumble  about 
since  trade  was  so  good  and  they  were  rapidly  selling  off  all  their 
stock,  and  doubtless  at  a  big  profit.  But  he  would  not,  or  could 
not,  see  it  in  that  light,  and  mumbled  something  about  the 
penalties  the  Fatherland  would  have  to  endure  with  resignation 
tor  the  present.  Comment  was  needless. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  realise  that  it  was  impossible  to  form 
any  true  conception  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Gennany  from 
what  we  saw  in  the  occupied  area.  As  might  be  expected  from 
so  servile  a  race  as  the  Huns,  the  presence  of  the  Allied  troops 
had  engendered  an  obsequiousness  that  was  almost  nauseating  at 
times.  P’iVerywhere  were  fawning  and  cringing  that  got  on  one’s 
nerves.  You  felt  that  it  was  only  the  thinnest  of  veneer  and  that 
the  true  nature  of  the  beast  was  about  as  near  the  urface  as  it 
could  safely  be. 

With  the  knowledge  that  he  is  an  overweening,  conceited  bully 
at  heart  it  was  amusing  to  note  the  exaggerated  humility  and 
alacrity  with  which  the  police  and  the  officials  carried  out  the 
rmders  given  them  by  their  new  masters. 

A  notification  had  been  issued  at  the  commencement  of  the 
occupation  that  any  dereliction  in  this  respect  would  be  followed 
by  summary  punishment,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  there  were 
very  few’  cases,  and  one  w’as  treated  everywhere  with  the  most 
correct  politeness — in  the  shops,  on  tramcars,  railway  or  steamboat. 

One  could  not  help  feeling,  however,  that  it  was  through  no 
genuine  friendly  sentiments  that  the  people,  and  especially  the 
men,  were  so  obliging,  nor  was  it  out  of  any  deference  that  the 
police  and  other  officials  who  were  permitted  to  retain  their 
uniform  came  to  the  salute  as  we  passed. 

As  the  Allies  were  not  occupying  German  territory  for  the 
purpose  of  propitiating  the  Hun,  this  mattered  little,  so  long  as 
there  was  no  overt  sign  of  hostility. 
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Outside  the  Allied  zone,  however,  was  a'very  dilferent  matter, 
and  in  certain  places  you  were  “asking  for  trouble”  if  you 
ventured  only  a  short  distance  beyond  the  line  of  demarcation. 
This  was  impressed  upon  me  by  a  somewhat  exciting  experience 
I  had  in  Diisseldorf  which  is  perhaps  worth  recounting. 

Once  the  novelty  of  being  in  the  occupied  area  had  worn  off, 
the  life  soon  began  to  pall  on  me.  Sight-seeing  became  irksome, 
one  got  sick  of  looking  ift  the  shops,  and  even  when  on  duty, 
motoring  from  tow’n  to  town  lost  a  lot  of  its  original  charm 

I  was  beginning  to  look  forward  to  the  date  of  my  departure 
when  it  struck  me  that  a  visit  to  the  real  Germany  beyond  the 
zone  of  occupation  would  be  interesting,  so  I  decided  to  spend  a 
few  hours  in  Diisseldorf  if  it  could  be  managed. 

To  go  anywhere  outside  the  line  of  Allied  posts  meant  obtaining 
a  special  pass  from  the  British  Permit  Officer  and  getting  it 
"allowed”  by  the  German  authorities,  who  had  a  bureau  in 
Cologne.  No  “objection  ”  was  made  to  my  going,  and  I  was 
given  a  typewritten  note  to  that  effect  to  take  to  the  Teuton 
official. 

*  Almost  needless  to  add  that  this  gentleman  was  courtesy  per¬ 
sonified,  and  I  w'as  not  kept  waiting  longer  than  it  took  to  make 
out  and  stamp  the  document  which  would  enable  me  to  cross 
the  boundary-line  into  unoccupied  Germany. 

“Shall  I  say  ‘on  duty’  or  ‘on  business’?”  asked  the  ofi&cial 
affably — and  in  perfect  English. 

“  I  leave  that  to  you ,”  I  replied ;  “  I  simply  want  to  have  a 
look  round  Diisseldorf  as  an  artist.” 

“I  think  I  had  better  say  ‘  business  ’  then,”  he  suggested,  and 
I  agreed. 

The  British  stamp  had  now  to  be  added,  and  I  was  then  free 
to  leave.  I  may  mention  that  I  was  strongly  advised  not  to  go 
in  uniform  if  I  could  possibly  help  it,  but  this  was  unavoidable, 
as  I  had  no  mufti  with  me,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  it  was  on  this 
point  that  the  incident  I  am  relating  came  about. 

I  could  only  get  permission  to  stay  away  a  few  hours,  but 
this  gave  me  ample  time  to  have  a  look  round  and  dine  before 
returning.  There  was  no  train  direct  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 
so  I  decided  to  take  one  that  went  as  far  as  Eiesel-Diisseldorf, 
where,  I  had  been  informed,  I  could  get  a  tramcar  to  the  city. 
The  tramway,  however,  turned  out  to  be  over  four  miles  from 
the  railway  station,  so  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  walk  there. 

Ten  minutes  brought  me  to  the  outlying  British  picket  where 
nay  permit  was  carefully  scrutinised  before  I  was  allowed  to 
proceed.  It  was  evidently  as  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  occupied 
zone  as  it  was  to  get  into  it. 

E  E* 
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A  wide  stretch  of  flat  open  country  lay  before  me,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  factories.  It  was  a  blazing-hot  afternoon,  the 
dust  lay  black  and  thick  on  the  road,  and  a  more  uninviting  walk 
it  would  have  been  difificult  to  imagine ;  but  it  was  not  only  the 
heat  or  the  dust  that  were  to  make  it  unpleasant. 

Before  I  had  got  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the  British 
post  I  had  the  uncanny  sensation  of  being  alone  in  hostile 
countrj\  There  was  no  mistaking  the  malevolent  glances  I 
received  from  the  rough-looking  working  men  I  met,  and  I 
realised  the  mistake  I  had  made  in  coming  in  uniform. 

In  the  village  a  big  crowd  gathered ;  I  w  as  the  butt  of  many 
pointed  remarks  before  the  car  started,  and  these  continued  the 
whole  w'ay  to  Diisseldorf.  It  was  fortunate  for  me  that  it  was 
nothing  more  than  ill-natured  attention,  for  I  should  have  been 
in  for  a  bad  time  had  my  presence  been  physically  resented.  It 
was  about  twenty  minutes’  run,  and  the  tram  landed  me  right 
in  the  centre  of  the  city. 

Diisseldorf  looked  its  best  that  fine  afternoon,  well-dressed 
j^eople  thronged  the  pavements,  big  cars  dashed  by  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  there  was  the  general  air  of  prosperity  that  one  had 
become  so  familiarised  with  in  Germany. 

It  was  apparent  at  a  first  glance  that  here  one  was  really  in  the 
midst  of  the  true  German  element  without  any  of  the  artificiality 
which  was  so  obvious  everywhere  in  the  occupied  area.  Apart 
from  which,  the  presence  of  numerous  officers  and  soldiers  in 
field-grey  uniform  provided  a  reminder  of  the  w'ar  which  was 
quite  startling  and  made  me  feel  still  more  uncomfortable  in 
khaki.  In  fact,  I  soon  became  aware  that  I  was  attracting  a 
considerable  amount  of  notice,  and  certainly  not  of  a  friendly 
character,  and  from  w’omen  as  w’ell  as  from  men. 

This  hostile  attention  ended  by  getting  on  my  nerves,  apart 
from  preventing  me  from  having  a  quiet  look  round  the  artistic 
haunts  as  I  had  intended,  for  I  felt  it  would  be  madness  to 
wander  too  far  from  the  main  thoroughfares. 

An  hour  or  so  of  this  was  about  as  much  as  could  be  put  up 
with,  as  I  was  followed  and  not  left  unwatched  for  a  moment. 
I  even  noticed  that  children  w’ere  frequently  sent  back  by  their 
parents  to  have  a  good  stare  at  me. 

I  was  looking  for  a  quiet  restaurant  where  I  could  take  refuge 
and  dine  leisurely,  as  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  spare,  when  suddenly 
a  policeman  came  up  to  me  and  touching  his  cap  asked  if  I  had 
a  permit  to  be  in  Diisseldorf.  I  replied  jokingly  that  I  should 
not  be  quite  such  a  fool  as  to  be  there  without  one,  and,  pro¬ 
ducing  my  pass,  handed  it  to  him. 

The  fellow  read  the  paper  carefully,  then,  folding  it  up  again, 
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handed  it  back  to  me  and,  saluting  politely,  said  it  was  quite 
in  order  and  walked  on.  I  waited  and  lit  a  cigarette,  so  as  to 
give  him  time  to  get  well  ahead,  as  people  were  waiting  around 
to  see  what  was  going  to  happen. 

A  hundred  yards  or  so  farther  on  I  came  up  with  him  again ; 
he  was  talking  with  three  men.  As  I  got  abreast  of  them  he 
stepped  towards  me  quickly,  and  in  an  insolent  tone,  which  was 
in  marked  contrast  with  his  previous  politeness,  vociferated  that 
I  had  no  right  to  be  there  in  uniform. 

“You  are  in  Germany  now,  not  England,  and  you’ve  got  to 
take  that  off  at  once,”  he  added,  catching  hold  of  the  cross-strap 
of  my  Sam  Browme  belt. 

With  that  the  men  with  him  came  forward,  and  one  of  them 
—a  big  fellow  whose  face  was  positively  blazing  with  hate — 
poked  his  finger  roughly  at  my  medal  ribbons,  and  shouted  : 

“And  those,  too,  you  cursed  Englishman.” 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  narrate  I  found  myself  surrounded 
by  a  yelling,  surging  mob,  men  and  women ;  where  they  all  came 
from  so  quickly  I  can’t  imagine,  unless  they  had^been  closing 
round  me  without  my  noticing  it.  Sticks  and  sunshades  were 
raised  threateningly  at  me,  and  I  had  the  unpleasant  feeling  that 
at  any  moment  I  might  get  a  smash  on  the  head  from  behind. 

In  the  best  German  I  could  muster,  and  assuming  a  coolness 
which  I  certainly  did  not  feel,  I  explained  I  was  only  in  Diissel- 
dorf  for  a  short  visit  and  was  returning  to  Cologne  that  evening ; 
then  I  elbowed  myself  some  space,  lit  another  cigarette,  and 
forced  my  way  roughly  through  the  crowd  which,  strangely 
enough,  made  no  attempt  to  stop  me.  • 

An  excited  discussion  ensued  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do  with 
me,  but  I  did  not  wait  to  hear  it  out.  I  had  noticed  there  was 
a  restaurant  round  the  corner  a  short  distance  away,  so  without 
undue  haste,  as  I  felt  I  was  being  followed,  I  made  my  way  to 
it  and  decided  it  was  advisable  not  to  show  myself  in  the  street 
again  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  railway  station.  I  wasn’t 
taking  any  more  chances — I  did  not  w’ant  to  return  to  Cologne 
on  a  stretcher  in  an  ambulance  wagon  if  I  could  help  it. 

I  had  just  finished  dinner  when  the  w'aiter  came  and  told  me 
the  taxi  I  had  ordered  had  arrived.  It  was  drawn  up  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  which  was  almost  deserted.  For  a  few 
moments  the  driver  had  some  trouble  in  starting  the  engine,  and 
I  had  visions  of  nyssing  ray  train.  As  w^e'  at  last  got  away  I 
heard  the  sound  of  a  shrill  whistle.  Glancing  back  I  saw  several 
men  coming  round  the  corner  running  in  our  direction,  then  a 
handful  of  gravel  rattled  against  the  back  of  the  car. 

It  was  no  great  distance  to  the  station,  but  w'e  had  to  cross 
!  T?  B*  2 
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several  big  thoroughfares  which  were  ablaze  with  light  and 
thronged  with  people,  so  it  was  with  no  slight  relief  that  I  at 
last  found  myself  on  the  platform  away  from  the  crowd. 

Slight  as  was  the  incident,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  wat- 
indicative  of  the  sentiment  of  hatred  of  the  Englishman  that 
underlies  the  thin  veneer  of  Hun  obsequiousness  in  the  occupied 
area,  and  which  will  stimulate  the  nation  to  carry  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  war  by  any  means — fair  or  foul. 

The  rehabilitation  of  Germany  will,  to  my  mind,  only  be  bene¬ 
ficial  in  the  sense  that  it  will  revive  the  old  spirit  of  trade  com- 
|)etition  and  perchance  bestir  the  British  manufacturers  to  bolder 
efforts  to  retain  what  they  have  gained  by  the  tem])orary  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Germany  from  the  scene. 

Julius  M.  Price. 
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In  January,  1919,  a  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
Cunliffe,  issued  a  report  on  currency  and  the  foreign  exchanges. 
The  necessity  of  reducing  the  amount  of  pa^^er  money  in  circula¬ 
tion  was  strongly  insisted  upon  as  a  principal  means  of  limiting 
the  creation  of  credit  and  so  of  cutting  down  general  price.s. 
Immediately  after  this  report  was  issued,  a  feeble  attempt  w'as 
made  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  currency  notes  in  circulation  ; 
but  the  cfi'ort  soon  flickered  out  and  the  amount  of  such  notes 
gradually  rose  to  a  higher  level  than  ever.  If,  therefore,  the 
reasoning  of  Tjord  Cunliffe’s  Committee  was  sound,  it  is  not  a 
matter  for  surprise  that  prices  have  failed  to  pursue  the  rapid 
downward  course  that  the  termination  of  the  war  was  so 
confidently  ex|)ected  to  inaugurate. 

That  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation — whether  in  the  form 
of  gold  or  notes — has  a  paramount  influence  on  general  prices 
has  been  asserted,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  pages  of  this 
Review.  It  will  be  w^ell,  how’ever,  to  summarise,  very  briefly, 
the  chain  of  facts  which  justify  the  assertion.  Prices  are 
de|>endent  upon  supply  and  demand  :  that  is  an  axiom  of  Political 
Economy.  It  is  an  obvious  truism  that  supply  is  limited  by 
production.  Because  human  wants  are  insatiable  demand  must 
always  be  exercised  to  its  utmost  limits  :  that  is  an  axiom  of 
Psychology  which  is  in  no  sense  negatived  by  readiness  to  barter 
something  obtainable  in  the  immediate  present  for  something 
greater  obtainable  in  the  future.  Demand  would  be  absolutely 
boundless  if  no  question  of  payment  arose.  Its  effectiveness  is 
strictly  determined  by  cai)acity  to  [>ay ;  and,  therefore,  effective 
demand  is  synonymous  with  purchasing  power.  In  the  exact 
measure  that  the  purchasing  power  of  any  community  increases 
or  decreases,  the  effective  demand  for  goods  on  the  part  of  that 
community  wdll  rise  or  fall ;  and  the  changes  must  result  in 
proportionate  alterations  of  price  unless  the  supply  of  goods  on 
the  market  has  altered  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  demand. 
Purchasing  power  consists  solely  of  money  and  credit ;  and  a 
nation’s  purchasing  power  fluctuates,  therefore,  with  the  amount 
of  money  and  credit  which  it  possesses.  A  little — a  very  little — 
money  is  hoarded.  A  portion  which  in  the  aggregate  varies  so 
little  from  day  to  day  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  amount 
is  held  by  individuals  to  meet  immediate  personal  requirements 
and  is  retained  as  loose  cash  in  the  tills  of  tradesmen.  The  whole 
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of  the  remainder  is  stored  in  the  hanks  and  forms  the  basis  of 
credit.  Banks  are  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  business  to 
confine  credit  within  upper  and  low’er  limits  which  bear  definite 
relationship  to  the  cash  reserve.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
money,  i.e.,  the  metallic  currency  and  note  issues,  controls  credit 
and  is,  consequently,  the  sole  determinant  of  purchasing  power. 
We  may,  in  fact,  substitute  “money”  for  “demand”  in  our 
original  economic  axiom  and  say  that  prices  depend  upon  .supply 
and  money.  If  supply  be  decreased  or  the  volume  of  money 
increased,  prices  wull  go  up;  if  either  supply  be  increased  or 
money  decreased  they  wull  fall.  Ijord  Cunliffe’s  Committee 
realised  these  facts  and  advised  the  Government  that  one  way 
of  reducing  high  prices  was  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  paper 
money  in  circulation.  The  other  w’ay  w'as,  of  course,  to  stimulate 
production.  Naturally  the  best  results  would  have  been  achieved 
by  putting  both  forces  into  operation  at  the  same  time.  The 
Government  alone  could  regulate  one  of  the  forces  ;  j^roducers 
the  other.  The  Government  deliberately  worked  in  the  wrong 
direction  and  now  blames  producers  because  the  results  are  not 
satisfactory. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  issue  of  the  rejwrt  of  Lord 
Cunliffe’s  Committee  a  paper  written  by  Dr.  Shaw  was  published 
in  the  Quarterly  Review.  That  paper  attempted  to  show  by 
means  of  a  comparison  between  index  prices  and  the  returns 
relating  to  the  issue  of  currency  notes  that,  how’ever  strong  the 
arguments  might  be  in  support  of  the  theory  that  prices  are 
forced  upwards  by  currency  inflation,  the  statistical  facts  proved 
that  in  November,  1916,  general  prices  were  100  per  cent,  higher 
than  they  were  in  July,  1914,  although  there  had,  it  was  claimed, 
been  no  increase  at  all  in  the  currency.  The  sugge.stion  was  made 
that  the  rise  in  prices  up  to  November,  1916,  had  necessitated 
an  increase  in  currency  notes,  instead  of  the  increase  in  currency 
notes  having  created  the  rise  in  prices.  Dr.  Shaw  did  not  mince 
matters.  He  said  :  “I  wush  to  clear  the  ground  of  a  persistent 
and  prevalent  misconception.  The  advocates  of  a  metallic  cur¬ 
rency  have  attacked  the  currency  note  and  have  assailed  the 
policy  of  the  Treasury  on  the  plea  or  pretext  that  it  has  led  to 
inflation,  and  that  the  increase  of  prices  of  commodities  has 
resulted  therefrom.  This  argument  falls  to  the  ground  at  a 
glance.”  Tables  were  then  appended  showing  that  by  November, 
1916,  general  prices  had  doubled  as  compared  with  those  current 
in  July,  1914,  w^hile  the  amount  of  currency  notes  issued  up  to 
November,  1916,  had  not  exceeded  the  gold  in  circulation  in  July, 
1914.  The  naive  arguments  were  put  forward  that  the  currency 
notes  had  merely  replaced  an  equivalent  amount  of  gold  which 
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was  no  longer  in  circulation,  that  the  only  effect  of  these  notes 
was  a  transfer  from  gold  to  paper,  and  that,  because  the  paper 
was  no  more  than  equivalent  in  amount  to  the  gold  formerly  in 
circulation,  the  fact  that  general  prices  had  doubled  could,  by  no 
process  of  reasoning,  be  attributed  to  the  issue  of  paper  money. 
But  what  does  Dr.  Shaw  imagine  became  of  the  gold  which  was 
drawn  in  from  circulation  and  replaced  by  paper  money?  The 
statistics  which  he  himself  quotes  afford  arithmetical  proof  of  a 
j)erfectly  w'ell-known  fact.  Strenuous  and  successful  efforts  were 
made  to  get  the  gold  in  the  hands  of  the  general  public  exchanged 
for  paper,  in  order  that  all  the  gold  in  the  country  might  be 
concentrated  in  the  banks.  Surely  Dr.  Shaw  does  not  seriously 
think  that  the  banks  refrained  from  using  that  accumulation  of 
gold  as  cover  for  credit !  Of  course  they  used  it,  and  the  banking 
returns  for  the  period  in  question  show  very  clearly  that  they  did 
so.  The  effect  of  issuing,  between  July,  1914,  and  November, 
1916,  a  mass  of  paper  money  equivalent  in  amount  to  the  gold  in 
circulation  in  July,  1914,  was  to  double  the  currency.  The  major 
portion  of  the  increase  found  its  w'ay  automatically  to  the  banks 
and  became  the  basis  of  credit  to  the  extent  of  several  times  its 
amount.  Quite  obviously,  therefore,  the  spending  capacity  of 
the  nation  was  very  largely  augmented.  In  the  absence  of  a 
corresponding  addition  to  the  supply  of  saleable  goods,  prices  were 
bound  to  go  up.  They  rose,  as  Dr.  Shaw  shows,  by  100  per  cent., 
by  exactly  the  same  percentage,  in  fact,  as  that  of  the  increase  of 
the  currency.  The  rise  of  prices  would  have  been  far  greater 
had  not  the  very  disturbed  political  conditions  compelled  bankers 
to  restrict  credit  in  order  to  raise  the  ratio  of  cash  to  liabilities 
which,  for  fheir  own  financial  safety,  they  were  bound  to 
maintain.  And  the  credit  based  on  normal  pre-war  reserves  had 
to  be  made  to  conform  to  the  new  ratio  as  w’ell  as  that  on  the 
new  money  which  came  to  the  banks  as  a  result  of  the  inflation 
of  currency. 

Apparently  the  Government  acted  for  a  few  weeks  on  the  advice 
of  Lord  Cunliffe’s  Committee  and  then  took  a  diametrically 
opposite  course.  The  reversal  of  policy  is  explainable  either  on 
the  grounds  that  Lord  Cunliffe’s  Committee  was  first  held  to  be 
right,  and  then,  on  reconsideration,  to  he  wrong,  or  that  the 
Government  was  forced  to  go  on  issuing  paper  money  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  raise  by  loan  the  funds  required  to 
meet  its  current  expenses.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  latter 
explanation  is  the  correct  one  and  that  the  Government  was 
convinced  that  it  w’ould  be  impossible  to  raise  new  money  by 
loan  or  even  to  obtain  renewals  of  Treasury  Bills  as  they  fell  due 
unless  steps  were  taken  to  ensure  that  the  public  could  obtain 
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from  the  banks  a  plentiful  supply  of  credit  and  so  be  able  to  lend 
liberally  to  the  State.  The  national  expenses  immediately 
following  the  termination  of  hostilities  were  so  alarmingly  high 
that  I  believe  the  only  possible  way  of  raising  the  money  to  meet 
them  was  to  place  abundant  credit  at  the  disposal  of  the  general 
public,  and  that  could  only  be  done  through  the  medium  of  fresh 
issues  of  paper  money.  But  we  must  face  the  facts  franklv. 
Bluntly  stated,  they  are  that  the  British  Government  found  it 
necessary  to  continue  long  after  the  termination  of  war  the 
financial  plan  which  was  adopted  by  Germany  immediately  on 
the  outbicak  of  hostilities,  and  which,  having  once  been  adopted, 
could  not  be  discarded.  The  result  to  Germany  was  most 
disastrous.  As  is  now  well  known,  the  ex-Kaiser’s  Government 
secured  the  success  of  each  of  its  six-monthly  loans  by  issuing 
just  that  amount  of  additional  paper  money  which  it  had  ascer¬ 
tained  by  careful  preliminary  calculation  would  give  to  the 
German  banks  the  capacity  to  increase  the  loans  to  the  public 
by  the  amount  which  the  Government  desired  to  borrow.  But 
all  the  money  which  the  German  Government  borrowed  was  at 
once  replaced  in  circulation  by  the  various  Army  contractors  and 
others  to  whom  it  was  paid  out;  and,  as  the  whole  of  a  nation’s 
money  in  excess  of  the  amount  used  as  loose  cash  is  paid  into  the 
banks,  it  followed  that  all  the  money  expended  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  found  its  way  back  to  the  banks  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
The  banks  were  then  not  only  ready  to  lend  it  out  again,  but 
anxious  to  do  so.  After  the  Government  had  had  the  first  use 
of  the  purchasing  power  built  up  on  the  additional  currency,  the 
ordinary  mechanism  of  exchange  gave  the  second  and  subsequent 
uses  of  that  purchasing  |)ower  to  the  community  at  large. 
Demand  is  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  a  purchasing 
power  which  is  always  exercised  to  its  maximum  extent  and 
the  ultimate  effect  of  the  fresh  paper  money  issued  by  the 
German  Government  was  therefore  to  increase  demand  and  so 
to  force  up  prices.  When  the  next  six-monthly  loan  had  to  be 
raised  it  was  found  that  the  additional  cash-cum-credit  currency 
which  had  been  the  basis  of  the  earlier  loan  had  been  absorbed 
in  the  general  circulation  and  w’as  required  to  carry  on  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  country  because  prices  had  gone  up  in 
much  the  same  proportion  as  the  currency  had  increased. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  the  next  loan,  an 
entirely  fresh  purchasing  power  or  lending  capacity  had  to  be 
created  by  the  issue  of  still  more  paper  money.  Unless  the 
l^ritish  Government  can  reduce  its  expenditure  there  is  danger 
that  it  will  find  itself  in  the  same  dire  financial  straits  as  the 
ex-Kaiser’s  Government,  and  be  compelled  to  go  on  debasing 
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the  currency  in  order  to  raise  the  money  necessary  to  meet  its 
daily  expenses. 

Whatever  justification  there  may  have  been  for  adopting 
desperate  means  to  borrow  money  at  a  time  when  the  only  thing 
that  really  mattered  was  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  the  time  has 
I  certainly  now  come  when  the  consequences  of  continuing  those 

I  desperate  means  have  to  be  faced.  It  cannot  be  ignored,  of 
course,  that  the  reduction  of  the  currency  would  mean  not  only 
increasing  the  Government’s  difficulty  of  borrowing  but  also  the 
actual  lowering  of  money  incomes,  and,  consequently,  a  reduction 
of  the  amount  which  the  existing  taxes  would  produce.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  greater  purchasing  power  of  money  would  enable 
the  Government  very  largely  to  reduce  its  expenditure.  Its  credit 
would  appreciate  and  there  is  justification  for  the  hope  that  the 
rate  of  interest  which  it  is  now  compelled  to  pay  would  be  lowered. 
In  any  case,  although  it  may  be  very  desirable  to  make  it  as  eaey 
as  possible  for  the  Government  to  raise  the  wherewithal  to  meet 
its  current  expenses,  the  convenience  of  the  Government  would 
!  he  very  dearly  bought  at  the  price  of  continuing  a  system  which 
1  has  a  constant  tendency  towards  the  ruin  of  the  country.  Atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  above  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  prices  up  to 
November,  1916,  would  have  been  still  greater  than  100  per  cent, 
had  not  the  existing  |X)litical  conditions  compelled  bankers  to 
keep  larger  cash  reserves  in  proportion  to  their  liabilities  than 
they  would  have  done  in  normal  circumstances.  This  was  a 
distinct  check  upon  the  creation  of  credit,  and,  consequently,  upon 
the  inflation  of  purchasing  power  or  demand.  But  the  successful 
termination  of  the  war  removed  that  check  and  any  specific 
amount  of  currency  now  has  a  more  stimulating  effect  upon 
demand  and,  therefore,  on  prices  than  it  had  when  the  war  w’as 
in  progress  :  the  more  stable  the  political  conditions  the  more 
freely  the  banks  can  create  credit.  With  an  improving  outlook 
the  mere  retention  of  the  currency  at  the  w’ar  level  induces  a  rise 
of  prices.  That  rise  may  be  checked  or  even  converted  into  a 
downward  movement  by  increased  supply  and  the  prevention  of 
profiteering ;  but  the  force  pulling  upwards  is  nevertheless  alw  ays 
at  work.  Inevitably  it  w'astes  the  strength  of  the  down-pulling 
forces  to  an  extent  equal  to  its  own  power. 

On  a  free  gold  basis  there  is  a  constant  tendency  for  general 
prices  throughout  the  whole  world  to  become  uniform.  They 
do,  of  course,  vary  in  different  places;  but  the  variation  is  seldom 
more  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  cost  of  transit,  additional 
handling  and  Customs  tariffs.  If  they  rise  exceptionally  in  any 
one  place,  the  country  where  the  rise  occurs  at  once  becomes  a 
very  good  market  to  sell  to  and  a  bad  one  to  buy  from.  Its 
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imports  increase  and  its  exix)rts  diminish.  The  additional 
imports  have  to  be  paid  for  in  gold ;  and  the  withdrawal  of 
currency  forces  prices  back  to  the  common  level.  But  the  matter 
becomes  more  complicated  if  the  original  rise  of  prices  is  due  to 
an  issue  of  paper  money.  Countries  which  export  goods  always 
want  other  goods  or  gold  in  payment.  They  are  not  likely  to 
buy  those  other  goods  at  inflated  prices,  and  foreign  paper  money 
is  of  no  use  to  them.  International  trade  balances  are  settled  by 
means  of  Bills  of  Exchange ;  but  those  Bills  of  Exchange  fall  to 
a  discount  as  soon  as  the  traders  on  whom  they  are  drawn  begin 
to  find  it  difficult  to  liquidate  them  promptly  either  in  gold  or 
goods.  The  movement  of  the  rate  of  exchange  against  the  debtor 
country  is  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the  international 
Bills  drawn  against  that  country  preponderate  over  those  drawn 
in  its  favour.  We  have  had  a  recent  example  of  this  in  the  fall 
of  the  exchange  with  America.  Because  of  the  great  excess  of 
our  imports  over  exj^rts,  and  because  it  was  known  both  that 
we  could  not  send  out  gold  to  meet  the  balance  and  that  our  home 
prices  were  too  high  to  justify  any  immediate  expectation  of  our 
exports  being  greatly  increased,  the  value  in  New  York  of  an 
unimpeachable  undertaking  to  pay  .I?!  in  London  fell  to  17s. 
Naturally  American  merchants  at  once  commenced  to  charge 
£1  for  every  ITs.  w'orth  of  goods  sent  to  England.  An  incident 
of  this  kind  reveals  the  essential  difference  between  the  two 
different  methods  of  adjusting  prices  when  the  currency  is  in 
gold  and  when  it  is  largely  composed  of  paper.  Before  the  war 
any  adverse  balance  of  trade  with  America  was  met  by  the  export 
of  gold.  That  export  resulted  in  a  diminution  of  purchasing 
powder  in  England  which  led  to  a  reduction  of  prices.  Equilibrium 
was  restored  through  a  fall  of  our  imports  and  an  increase  of 
our  ordinary  mercantile  exports.  Now  that  we  are  unable  to 
send  out  gold  no  similar  force  can  be  set  in  motion  to  restore  the 
balance,  and  there  is  no  natural  corrective  to  the  adverse  movement 
of  the  Exchange  rate.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  the  exchange 
moves  against  us  the  more  we  have  to  pay  for  our  imported 
goods;  and  as  the  currency  and,  therefore,  purchasing  power 
remain  the  same,  the  general  level  of  prices  does  not  fall.  What 
really  happens  is  a  slight  alteration  of  the  distribution  of  our 
demand.  Imported  goods,  chiefly  foodstuffs,  rise  in  price  to  the 
extent  of  the  fall  of  the  pound  sterling  in  the  international 
markets,  and  home-produced  goods  go  down  in  price  in  proportion 
as  the  purchasing  power  formerly  applied  to  them  is  diverted  for 
fhe  purpose  of  paying  higher  prices  for  foreign  products.  As  the 
old  plan  of  adjusting  the  exchange  by  movements  of  gold  is  no 
longer  available,  we  must  seek  another  remedy.  When  the 
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sterling  exchange  was  at  its  lowest  some  of  the  great  London 
daily  newspapers  invited  the  opinions  of  the  heads  of  leading 
commercial  houses.  All  the  business  men  who  were  interviewed 
were  unanimous  bn  two  points — that  the  exchange  rate  W’ould 
remain  unfavourable  to  England  until  our  exports  went  out  in 
quantities,  and  that  that  would  not  happen  until  our  prices  fell. 
In  view  of  this  unanimity  the  Government  might  do  well  to 
reconsider  the  recommendations  of  Lord  Cunliffe’s  Currency 
Committee.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  satisfactory  from  the 
.\merican  point  of  view  that  £1  in  London  should  be  worth  only 
17s.  in  New  York.  We  are  not  likely  to  buy  more  American 
goods  than  we  can  help  if  we  are  compelled  to  add  nearly  18  per 
cent,  to  their  cost  because  our  money  is  less  valuable  than  the 
Americans’.  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  are  affected  as  w’ell  as 
ourselves,  and  there  is  already  talk  in  New  York  of  the  whole 
American  export  trade  being  threatened  with  ruin.  Schemes  for 
further  credit  to  finance  purchases  in  Euro[)e  have  been  discussed  ; 
but  American  bankers  are  opposed  to  them  on  the  grounds  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  credits  not  only  as  a  sufficient 
offset  to  the  adverse  trade  balance,  “b«f  also  to  make  up  for  the 
depreciation  of  European  currency,  which  in  itself  is  one  of  the 
contributing  causes  of  the  fall  in  exchange” 

According  to  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  the  Profiteering  Bill  is 
designed  to  reduce  prices  and  aid  exports ;  but,  after  all,  profiteer¬ 
ing  is  nothing  more  than  taking  the  very  fullest  advantage  of  an 
abnormal  demand.  Goods  are  held  up  for  high  prices  because  it 
is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  public  possess  sufficient  pur¬ 
chasing  power  to  enable  them  to  pay  those  high  prices,  and  that, 
grumble  as  they  may,  the  public  will  pay  them  rather  than  go 
without  the  goods  they  want.  If  the  demand  were  restricted 
prices  would  automatically  fall  and  the  so-called  profiteering 
would  disappear.  To  attempt  to  get  rid  of  it  by  prosecuting  a 
few  notorious  offenders  is  like  trying  to  destroy  a  noxious  tree  by 
lopping  off  a  few  of  its  outer  leaves.  The  remedy  is  to  destroy 
the  roots ;  and  the  roots  of  profiteering  lie  in  an  artificial  demand 
directly  caused  by  an  enormous  inflation  of  the  currency. 

National  currencies  resemble  a  series  of  reservoirs,  of  vastly 
different  base  areas,  connected  with  one  another  by  pipes.  Since 
water  always  finds  a  common  level,  a  quantity  of  it  poured  into 
one  of  these  reservoirs  is  very  quickly  distributed  among  the 
several  others  in  proportion  to  their  base  areas.  Let  us  substitute 
gold  for  water  and  assume  that  it  also  has  the  attribute  of  flowing 
to  a  common  level.  This  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  for,  until  1914,  gold  has  always  moved  freely  from 
one  country  to  another  in  accordance  w’ith  the  dictates  of  inter- 
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national  trade.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  all  the 
belligerent  countries  heaped  into  their  currency  reservoirs  masses 
of  paper  money  which  we  will  represent  by  weights  of  a  metal 
heavier  than  gold,  since  they  immediately  sank  to  the  bottom 
and  were  incapable  of  moving  to  any  of  the  connected  reservoirs. 
Naturally  the  level  of -the  reservoirs  rose,  and  the  gold  at  the 
top  commenced  to  stream  out  to  other  reservoirs,  notably  those 
belonging  to  America  and  the  neutral  States.  In  order  to  stop 
their  gold  from  being  drained  off,  the  belligerent  countries  sank 
their  reservoirs  below  the  surface  by  digging  pits  of  constantly 
increasing  depth  beneath  them.  This  was  done  by  prohibiting 
the  export  of  gold,  by  trade  embargoes,  and  by  raising  loans 
abroad.  By  these  means  the  reservoirs  were  made  capable  of 
holding  a  very  large  quantity  of  weights  without  causing  too 
great  a  quantity  of  the  gold  at  the  top  to  be  forced  through  the 
connecting  pipes.  But  general  prices  in  any  country  depend 
upon  the  volume  of  purchasing  power.  This  in  its  turn  is 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  reserves  held  by  the  banka ;  and  the 
banking  reserves  are  absolutely  governed  by  the  quantity  of  coin 
and  notes  in  circulation — in  other  words,  by  the  depth  of  the 
currency  reservoirs. 

In  the  exact  measure  that  the  pit  beneath  our  currency 
reservoir  is  filled  up,  the  space  available  for  gold  will  become 
smaller.  Letting  the  gold  flow  off  would  undoubtedly  lower 
prices  in  England.  As  a  result  w’e  might,  and  probably  would, 
automatically  increase  our  exports  and  reduce  our  imports  to  the 
extent  of  stopping  the  outflow  before  all  our  gold  had  left  us. 
But  there  is  always  the  danger  that  labour  or  other  complications 
might  prevent  us  from  doing  so ;  and,  in  that  event,  our  position 
would  become  a  perilous  one.  Without  the  capacity  to  send  out 
goods  equal  in  value  to  those  which  we  require  to  import,  and 
with  no  gold  to  liquidate  the  balance,  we  should  most  certainly 
be  compelled  to  keep  our  imports  strictly  within  the  limit  of  the 
value  of  the  goods  w^e  were  able  to  export.  At  every  point  our 
merchants  would  be  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  absence 
of  capacity  to  export  gold  would  cause  the  foreign  exchange 
always  to  be  heavily  against  them.  The  remedy  is  obvious.  By 
all  means  commence  to  fill  up  the  pit  beneath  our  currency 
reservoir  and  allow  gold  to  flow  out,  but  make  more  and  more 
room  for  gold  at  the  top  by  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  pick  out  the  useless  weights  which  represent  inconvertible 
paper  money.  On  one  point  w^e  may  be  |)erfectly  certain  :  those 
weights  will  never  pass  out  of  our  reservoir  through  the  connect¬ 
ing  pipes.  There  is  only  one  way  of  getting  rid  of  them,  and  that 
is  to  pick  them  out  ourselves. 
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Eetardation  of  supply  necessarily  has  very  great  influence  in 
keeping  prices  at  a  high  level.  It  is  probable  that  this  factor 
is  an  even  more  powerful  one  than  the  unnatural  stimulation  of 
demand  caused  by  excessive  currency  inflation.  But  the  effects 
of  diminished  supply  are  so  obvious  and  so  well  understood  that 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  attribute  to  them  the  entire 
responsibility  for  prices  remaining  at  a  very  high  level.  This 
tendency  ought  to  be  combated  on  every  possible  occasion.  The 
Government  never  tires  of  telling  the  people  to  strain  every  nerve 
to  increase  supply.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  pay  heed  to 
the  warning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  alone  can 
lop  off  the  spurious  from  the  natural  demand ;  and  it  is  as  much 
incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  perform  its  share  of  the 
work  as  it  is  upon  the  public  to  do  theirs.  The  world’s  trade 
lies  now,  as  it  never  did  before,  open  to  the  nations  which  are 
commercially  strong  enough  to  reach  out  and  grasp  it.  The  first 
countries  to  get  their  currencies  into  good  order  will  have  an 
enormous  advantage.  America  is  undoubtedly  in  the  best 
[wsition,  but  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  others.  In  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  bearing  which  currency  inflation  has  upon  prices  the 
German  economists  are  much  better  equipped  than  ours ;  and 
it  may  yet  happen  that  Germany  will  set  herself  steadily  to 
the  task  of  reforming  her  currency  while  our  politicians  are  going 
placidly  on  appointing  expert  committees,  and  pigeon-holing  the 
reports  when  they  find  that  the  advice  given  is  not  to  their 
liking. 


Walter  F.  Ford. 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  THE  ADMIRALS. 


Several  British  admirals  of  distinction  have  entered  the  great 
post-war  confessional,  and  a  good  many  people,  as  a  result  of 
subsequent  commentaries  on  their  books,  which  not  one  in  a 
hundred  thousand  of  the  population  can  have  read,  have  been 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  little  short  of  a  miracle  that 
we  did  not  lose  the  naval  war  owing  to  shortcomings  of  the 
Admiralty  or  defective  leadership  at  sea.  They  cast  their  minds 
back  over  the  months  of  “organised  violence  ”  and,  discussing  tit¬ 
bits  torn  from  their  context  by  reviewers,  they  recall  occasions 
when  the  enemy  might  have  defeated  the  British  Fleet — but  for 
extraordinary  good  luck  on  our  part.  Oh  those  might-have-beens 
which  knowledge  after  the  event  suggest !  Oh  those  might-have- 
beens  which  spring  from  revelations  of  what  happened  on  one 
side  of  the  fog  which  a  state  of  war  creates !  They  are  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  in  this  imperfect  world,  with  its  sur¬ 
prising  and  unforeseeable  events,  war  by  sea,  subject  to  a  hundred 
uncertain  factors,  can  be  waged  in  accordance  with  an  immutable 
plan  of  operations,  every  development  being  anticipated  years  in 
advance,  and  suitable  measures  taken,  by  a  Naval  Staff  of  minor 
prophets,  divorced  from  the  sea  (the  only  training  place  for  sea¬ 
men)  and  sitting,  with  a  fine  assortment  of  stationery  and  pens, 
at  their  desks  at  the  Admiralty. 

It  may  seem  a  work  of  supererogation  to  debate  these  matters. 
For  has  not  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  ^  proved  that  whatever  sins 
of  omission  or  commission  were  committed  were  due  to  our 
failure  to  build  up  “a  highly  specialised  General  Staff  officer  class 
for  the  Navy,”  corresiwnding,  presumably,  in  character  and  func¬ 
tions  with  the  “highly  specialised  General  Staff  officer  class”  of 
France  and  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and  Germany  on  the  other. 
The  German  Naval  Staff,  as  Mr.  Churchill  know's,  was  the 
admiration  of  a  great  many  persons  in  this  country  before  the 
war.  It  was  the  product  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  concen¬ 
trated  effort  to  copy  the  Great  General  Staff  of  the  German  Army, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Churchill’s  theory,  the  German  Fleet  ought 
to  have  won  the  war,  whereas  it  lies  rusting  at  the  bottom  of  a 
British  harbour,  owing,  as  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  *  avers, 
to  the  colassal  blunders  of  the  Naval  Staff. 

(1)  lUustraUd  Sunday  Herald  (November  9,  1919). 

(2)  My  Memoire:  Hunt  and  Blackett. 
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But  if  Mr.  Churchill’s  remedy  be  disregarded,  it  may  be 
urged  that  many  adventurers  in  the  realms  of  naval  strategy,  tac¬ 
tics,  and  administration  have  settled  all  controversy  by  their  judg¬ 
ments,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  clubs,  in  railway 
trains,  and  in  other  places  where  men  congregate.  What  more  can 
be  said  with  advantage  after  men,  some  of  whom  wore  the  uniform 
of  junior  officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve  or  the  Naval  Volunteer 
Eeserve  during  the  war,  have  put  their  fingers  unerringly  on  the 
master  errors  committed  before,  or  after,  the  outbreak  of  war  by 
naval  officers  of  half  a  century  or  more’s  blue  water  experience? 
They  have  explained  why  Lord  Fisher,  as  First  Sea  Lord,  was 
w  rong  in  doing  this  or  that,  or  not  doing  the  other  thing ;  they 
have  demonstrated  how  it  was  that  Lord  Jellicoe  failed  to  anni¬ 
hilate  the  High  Sea  Fleet  at  the  Battle  of  Jutland ;  and  they 
have  given  the  reasons  which  led  to  Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Bacon, 
the  competent  and  successful  Vice-Admiral  at  Dover,  being  dis¬ 
missed — “brutally  dismissed,”  as  that  officer  declares — by  Sir 
Eric  Geddes,  who  also  got  rid  of  Lord  Jellicoe  with  so  little 
ceremony. 

It  would  be  unkind  to  rob  such  critics,  some  old  enough  to 
know  better,  and  others  sufficiently  young  to  excuse  their  over- 
confidence,  of  any  satisfaction  which  they  may  obtain  from  these 
excursions.  But  for  such  as  realise  that  the  preparation  for,  and 
conduct  of,  naval  warfare  are  expert  matters,  to  the  study  of 
which  naval  officers  devote  their  lives,  these  confessions  of  the 
admirals,  if  read  with  at  least  as  much  attention  as  w'ould  be 
devoted  to  the  latest  novel,  contain  fascinating  sidelights  on  the 
events  of  the  late  war  and  enable  the  diligent  student  to  antici¬ 
pate,  in  some  measure,  the  verdict  of  history.  Who  would  not 
give  a  king’s  ransom,  if  he  possessed  it,  to  be  in  a  position  to 
examine  this  country’s  recent  naval  effort  wdth  the  eyes  of  the 
historian  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  hence,  when  all  that  remains  secret 
to-day  will  be  knowm  of  all  men?  It  may  be  that  even  then  there 
will  be  wide  differences  of  opinion,  but  the  froth  of  contemporary 
controversy  will  have  been  blown  away  and  there  will  remain 
only  the  pure  distillate,  on  which  the  historian  will  feed  his  mind 
with  the  complete  assurance  that  nothing  remains  of  prejudice, 
personal  animosity,  or  party  strife,  for  the  struggles  of  politicians, 
even  in  time  of  war,  react  on  naval  policy,  as  indeed  up  on  every 
aspect  of  the  life  of  the  nation.  We  cannot  hope  to  anticipate 
in  all  its  completeness  of  justice  the  verdict  of  history,  but  these 
I  confessions  of  the  admirals  do  clear  up  many  misunderstandings, 
and  to  that  end  the  Memoirs  of  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz 
contribute. 

What  are  these  confessions  of  the  admirals?  We  have  had 
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from  Lord  Jellicoe  ^  an  account  of  his  stewardship  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet  during  the  critical  period  of  the  war 
— August  4th,  1914,  to  November  28th,  1916 — when  he  was  at 
first  without  a  submarine-proof  base,  when  his  “margin  of  safety" 
in  heavy  ships  (vas  slight  at  his  average  moment  and  the  enemy’s 
selected  moment,  and  when  the  gunnery  equipment  of  his  battle¬ 
ships  was  in  some  respects  defective ;  and  Admiral  Sir  Reginald 
Bacon  *  has  written  a  book,  probably  the  outstanding  contribution 
to  naval  literature  by  a  British  naval  ofi&cer  for  a  century,  which 
is  complementary  to  that  of  Lord  Jellicoe ;  in  it  Admiral  Bacon 
describes  how,  while  the  Grand  Fleet  was  holding  the  Germans 
to  the  north — successfully  holding  them — he  was  exercising  a 
controlling  influence  upon  their  activities  to  the  south,  robbing 
them  of  the  advantages  which  otherwise  would  have  been  theirs 
owing  to  their  occupation  and  fortification  of  the  adjacent  Belgian 
coast.  The  Dover  Patrol  was  short  of  suitable  ships,  as  well  as 
of  well-trained  oflicers,  and  the  casual  reader  of  a  familiar  type, 
who  glories  in  depreciating  his  owm  country,  may  shake  his  head, 
but  the  average  man  will  be  lost  in  admiration  as  he  contemplates 
all  that  was  achieved  with  exiguous  resources.  Besides  these 
volumes,  others  have  recently  been  published  which  reflect  on  oiir 
naval  preparations  before  the  war.  Lord  Fisher  ®  has  let  us  see 
something  of  the  springs  of  naval  policy  during  the  period  when 
he  was  carrying  out  his  far-reaching  programme  of  naval  reforms ; 
and  we  have  had  from  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott  *  a  series  of  revela¬ 
tions  of  his  difficulties  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  gunnery  of 
the  British  Fleet. 

There  is  one  essential  difference  between  a  book  written  by  a 
landsman,  and  particularly  by  a  politician,  and  one  written  by  a 
seaman.  The  latter  is  always  a  man  of  war,  for  from  the  time 
he  goes  on  board  his  first  ship  until  at  last  he  retires  from  the 
sea  he  is  always  fighting,  either  gales  or  fogs,  treacherous  currents 
or  hidden  rocks.  He  knows  nothing  of  compromise  or  pleasant 
dallyings  wdth  realities  ;  and  his  experiences  react  on  his  character. 
\Vhen  he  writes  he  does  so  without  haverings  or  reservations,  but 
with  the  simple  desire  to  tell  the  whole  truth ;  he  does  not  pause 
to  translate  his  words  for  the  layman.  Rather  contemptuous  of 
praise  or  blame  by  those  unversed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  sea, 
he  is  content  to  leave  others,  knowing  something  of  naval  affairs 
and  practised  in  w'eighing  evidence,  to  judge  his  actions  and 

(1)  The  Grand  Fleet,  1911-16 :  CMsell  and  Co. 

(2)  The  Dover  Patrol,  1916-17 :  Hutchinson  &  Co. 

(3)  Memories  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

(4)  Fipy  Tears  in  the  Royal  Navy :  John  Murray. 
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the  actions  of  those  associated  with  him,  and,  above  all,  he  relies 
on  the  impartial  judgment  of  history. 

Readers  of  these  confessions  of  the  admirals  would  do  well  to 
handle  the  books,  not  as  they  would  a  “shilling  shocker,”  but  as 
they  would  a  treatise  on  some  technical  subject.  They  would  not 
expect  to  become  experts  in  law,  medicine,  surgery,  architecture  or 
engineering  by  casually  running  their  eyes  over  a  book  on  any  one 
of  those  subjects,  or  glancing  at  newspaper  extracts  from  it.  The 
naval  profession  makes  heavier  demands  on  those  who  follow  it 
than  any  of  those  other  professions  which  w’e  are  accustomed  to 
describe  as  “learned.”  The  modem  naval  officer  must  acquire  a 
mass  of  knowledge  of  strategy,  tactics  and  the  weapons  he  is  to 
employ,  and,  beyond  all  that,  he  has  to  estimate  the  value  to 
attach  to  uncertain  forces,  high  seas,  dense  fogs,  shoals,  currents, 
and  other  natural  phenomena,  of  the  influence  of  which  Admiral 
Bacon  supplies  a  remarkable  exposition.  And,  finally,  when  the 
time  for  action  comes,  he  must  endeavour  to  divine  what  is  in 
the  mind  of  his  enemy.  Naval  warfare  is  a  matter  of  hazards — 
desperate  hazards — and  represents  a  far  higher  technique  than 
warfare  on  land.  Those  laymen  who  read  these  confessions  of 
the  admirals,  masters  in  the  art  they  have  learnt  on  blue  water, 
may  well  do  so,  therefore,  in  humility  of  spirit,  remembering 
always  that  in  the  background  stands  a  victory,  gained  mainly 
by  British  sea-po\ver,  which  saved  civilisation  from  being  over¬ 
whelmed.  So,  in  spite  of  the  obiter  dicta  of  Mr.  Churchill  and  a 
crowd  of  critics,  not  one  of  whom  can  have  read  all  these  hooks 
before  joining  in  the  din  of  controversy,  it  may  prove  profitable 
tfi  consider  further  these  matters. 

Is  it  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  thousands  of  persons  that  the  British  Navy  won? 
Why  did  it  not  lose?  That  raises  considerations  which  take  us 
back  a  century  or  so.  Had  the  struggle  come  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century  we  should  undoubtedly  have  lost.  If  the  secret 
of  our  complete  victory  is  to  be  discovered  we  must  turn  to  a 
l)eriod  when  there  was  no  German  Navy  and  no  German  Empire. 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz  in  his  two  garrulous  volumes  of  reminiscences 
has  approached  nearer  the  correct  explanation  of  our  successes  than 
perhaps  anyone  else,  for  observers  often  see  most  of  the  game. 
"The  Battle  of  Trafalgar,”  he  has  observed,  “had  removed  all 
competition  in  sea-}X)wer,  and  from  that  day  onward  the  theo¬ 
retical  as  well  as  the  practical  development  of  naval  w’arfare  came 
to  a  standstill,  whilst  the  Balance  of  the  Powers  kept  the  science 
of  war  active  on  land.”  That  is  w^ell  said.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  British  Fleet  had  swept  the  seas,  and  the 
British  people,  and  many  seamen,  forthwith  forgot  the  principal 
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lesson  which  the  Napoleonic  War  had  taught — the  vital  import¬ 
ance  of  sea-power.  The  policy  of  this  country,  and  the  whole 
Empire,  w’as  based  upon  fear,  and  mainly  the  fear  that  the  British 
Isles  would  be  overrun  by  foreign  troops.  Major-General  Sir 
George  Aston  records  ‘  that  when  he,  as  a  Eoyal  Marine,  w'ent  to 
Camberley  as  late  as  1889  “every  scheme  set  at  the  Staff  College 
assumed  the  invasion  of  England  by  a  large  continental  army.’’ 
In  1860  a  Boyal  Commission,  appointed  to  consider  the  defence  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that — 

“Even  if  it  were  possible  that  a  fleet  sufficient  to  meet  the  emergency  of 
a  sudden  combination  against  this  country  could  be  kept  available  and 
fully  manned  in  time  of  peace,  such  an  application  of  the  resources  of  the 
nation  would  lead  to  an  outlay  of  the  public  revenue  far  exceeding  the 
expenditure  which  would  suffice  for  that  object  under  other  circumstances.’’ 

The  idea  of  maintaining  a  strong  fleet  w^as  consequently  aban¬ 
doned  ;  two  naval  officers  signed  that  report.  “Fortifications  were 
recommended,”  General  Aston  tells  us,  “as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
the  minimum  of  naval  strength  to  ensure  security.”  The  whole 
nation  acquiesced  in  a  w’eak  defensive  policy.  But,  while  the  Fleet 
w’as  neglected,  the  Army  was  not  organised  even  for  the  defensive 
rule  assigned  to  it.® 

The  bulk  of  naval  officers  of  that  period,  sharing  the  opinions  of 
landsmen,  had  no  conception  of  what  naval  \var  would  be  like. 
The  Navy  was  living  on  its  traditions.  It  had  once  won  victories, 
and  seamen,  being  bv'  instinct  conservative,  could  not  believe  that 
it  would  ever  lose  pride  of  place.’  A  man-of-war,  even  in  the 
’sixties,  as  Sir  Percy  Scott  has  told  us,  was  looked  ujwn  as  "a 
gigantic  yacht.”  Others  have  since  admitted  that  condemnation. 
When  Sir  Percy  Scott  became  in  1886  commander  of  the  Duhe 
of  Edinburgh,  the  most  modern  turret  ship  of  the  time,  what  was 
his  experience? 

“With  the  co-operation  of  Lieutenant  Peirse,  a  very  smart  gunnery  officer 
(afterwards  Admiral  Sir  R.  H.  Peirse,  K.C.B.,  M.V.O.),  I  started  training 
the  officers  and  men  in  hitting  the  target,  using  miniature  rifles  in  the 
bores  of  the  big  guns,  and  introduced  many  other  appliances  that  are  in  use 
to-day.  But  thie  innovation  was  not  liked — we  were  twenty  years  ahead  of 
the  times — and  in  the  end  we  had  to  do  as  others  were  doing.  So  wo  gave 
up  instruction  in  gunnery,  spent  money  on  enamel  paint,  burnished  up 
every  bit  of  steel  on  board,  and  soon  got  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
smart  ship.  She  was  certainly  very  nice  in  appearance.  The  nuts  of  all 
the  bolts  on  the  aft-deck  were  gilded,  the  magazine  keys  were  electro-plated, 
and  statues  of  Mercury  surmounted  the  revolver  racks.  In  short,  nothing 
was  left  undone  to  ensure  a  good  inspection. 

“In  those  days  it  was  customary  for  a  commander  to  spend  half  his  pay 


(1)  Memories  of  a  Marine:  John  Murray.  (2)  Ibid.,  p.  109. 
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or  more  in  buying  paint  to  adorn  his  Majesty’s  ships,  and  it  was  the  only 
road  to  promotion.  A  ship  had  to  look  pretty  :  prettiness  was  necessary  to 
promotion;  and  as  the  Admiralty  did  not  supply  sufficient  paint  or  cleaning 
material  for  keeping  the  ship  up  to  the  required  standard,  the  officers  had 
to  find  the  necessary  money  for  buying  the  housemaiding  material.  The 
prettiest  ship  I  have  ever  seen  was  the  Alexandra.  I  was  informed  that 
£2,000  had  been  spent  by  the  officers  on  her  decoration. 

“In  these  circumstances  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  guns  were  not  fired  if 
it  could  be  avoided,  for  the  powder  then  used  had  a  most  deleterious  effect 
on  the  paint,  and  one  commander,  who  had  his  ship  enamelled,  told  me 
that  it  cost  him  £100  to  repaint  her  after  target  practice.  Fortunately,  target 
practice  could  easily  be  avoided.  .Admirals  seldom  asked  any  questions  about 
it,  as  their  ships  were  generally  the  worst  offenders.” 

Little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  gunnery  in  the  Eoyal  Navy ; 
the  routine  was  one  of  paint  and  polish,  it  being  assumed  that  a 
smart  ship  was  necessarily  an  efficient  ship.  Nor  was  that  all. 
“The  English,”  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  has  told  us,  referring 
to  an  even  later  date,  ”  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  behind  in  tactics 
at  the  time,  a  fact  which  was  illustrated  by  the  Tryon  trial 
following  upon  the  sinking  of  the  Victoria."  Neither  the  Admir¬ 
alty  at  home  nor  the  admirals  at  sea  gave  attention  to  anything 
much  beyond  cleanliness,  assuming  that,  since  cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness,  all  would  be  well  when  the  day  of  ordeal  came. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  write  and  speak  contemptuously  of  the 
admirals  of  the  Victorian  era.  Whatever  ideas  they  had  of  war 
were  mistaken  in  the  main,  but  if  justice  is  to  be  done  to  them  we 
must  remember  the  conditions  under  which  they  received  their 
training  and  the  naval  atmosphere  of  the  years  which  followed 
the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  War,  which  was  an  inspiring  memory 
to  them.  They  had  gone  to  sea  almost  straight  from  the  nursery, 
with  little  or  no  education,  proceeding  from  one  sailing  ship  to 
another  and  becoming  imbued  with  all  the  ideas  of  the  war-worn 
veterans  who  were  still  flourishing  and  maintaining  a  great  naval 
prestige.  The  ships  were  moved  by  sails  and  the  guns  were  not 
very  dissimilar  from  those  with  which  the  Spanish  Armada  was 
fought.  The  cowed  fleets  of  other  nations  were  in  much  the  same 
state.  The  British  seamen  who  were  to  rise  to  power  in  the 
later  years  of  the  Victorian  era  regarded  the  steam  engine  with 
suspicion,  had  little  belief  in  the  long-range  gun,  and  looked  upon 
the  torpedo  with  distrust  when,  at  last,  it  made  its  appearance. 
They  deplored  changes  which  tended  to  separate  them  from  the 
regime  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up.  They  placed  their 
faith  in  the  character  of  British  seamanship,  vindicating  itself  in 
hand-to-hand  fighting,  ship  grappled  to  ship  in  deadly  conflict. 
They  were  great  gentlemen  and  they  maintained  the  spirit  of 
the  Navy — a  priceless  heritage;  but  they  were  not  men  of  war, 
modern  war.  They  could  not  conceive  of  actions  fought  at  ranges 
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up  to  ten  miles,  or  believe  that  conditions  would  ever  exist  when 
owing  to  the  menace  of  the  torpedo,  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
battle  fleets  to  obey  Nelson’s  signal  “Closer  action.” 

One  is  tempted  to  admire  the  steadfast  conservatism  of  these 
old  seamen,  trained  in  a  fast  vanishing  school,  while  at  the  same 
time  rejoicing  that  at  last  the  influence  which  they  exercised 
was  broken — full  late.  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  has  put  his 
finger  on  a  truth  not  generally  realised.  We  owe  our  victory  at 
.sea  and  the  triumph  of  the  Allied  cause,  in  some  degree,  to  that 
German  admiral’s  big  drum  heating,  and  the  ex-Kaiser’s 
boastings. 

“By  our  example,  .  .  .  the  English  were  once  more  compelled  to  work 
and  to  apply  their  minds  again  to  naval  warfare.  At  first  the  English 
troubled  very  little  about  tbe  small  German  Navy.  Their  attention  was 
drawn  to  our  work  by  means  of  official  memoranda  which  were  either  stolen 
or  taken  from  a  sunken  torpedo-boat.  About  1896  the  British  Navy  began 
to  have  the  feeling  that  we  were  competitors,  and  since  they  began  to  regard 
us  in  that  light,  they  have  studied  us  and  followed  similar  lines  in  their  own 
manoeuvres.  They  will  never  confess  that  they  learned  from  us  in  this  way. 
It  is  so,  however,  and  we  were  quite  aware,  even  at  that  time,  that  the 
British  Navy  received  the  new  spirit  o^  its  development  from  us.” 

Tt  is  true  that  the  German  Navy  Acts  from  1898  onwards  sup¬ 
plied  the  tonic  which  the  British  Navy  needed.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  under  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  aroused  to  the  cour.se  of  events,  at 
length  took  action.  At  the  end  of  1904,  Lord  Fisher  was  brought 
to  the  Admiralty  as  First  Sea  Lord,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Beginald  Bacon  as  his  Naval  Assistant,  Captain  John  Jellicoe  as 
Director  of  Naval  Ordnance,  and  Captain  Percy  Scott  as  Inspector 
of  Target  Practice,  a  position  specially  created  with  a  view  to 
reforming  the  gunnery  of  the  Fleet.  What  happened?  Lord 
Fisher’s  cheery  book  has  displeased  some  “old  women”  of  both 
sexes,  but  it  will  enable  the  British  fieople  to  understand  for  the 
first  time  the  character  of  the  task  he  performed  and  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  fierce  opposition  in  which  he  worked.  He  determined 
to  build  a  new  Navy  and  decided  that  the  naval  organisation  on 
shore  and  the  strategy  and  tactics  at  sea  should  be  moulded  to  the 
Dreadnought  pattern.  In  1907*  he  wrote  to  King  Edward  an 
explanation  of  his  policy  : — 

“  In  March  this  year,  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  Germany  bad  not  laid 
down  a  single  ‘  Dreadnought,’  nor  had  she  commenced  building  a  single 
battleship  or  big  cruiser  for  eighteen  months. 

"  Oermany  has  been  paralysed  by  the  ‘  Dreadnonyht.’ 

“  The  more  the  German  Admiralty  looked  into  her  qualities  the  more 
convinced  they  became  that  they  must  follow  suit,  and  the  more  convinced 

(1)  The  original  Dreadnought  was  laid  down  on  October  2,  1905,  to  the  design 
of  Sir  Philip  Watts,  who  had  replaced  Sir  William  White  asJDirector  of  Naval 
Construction. 
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they  were  that  the  whole  of  their  existing  Battle  Fleet  was  utterly  useless 
because  utterly  wanting  in  gun  power. i  For  instance,  half  of  the  whole 
Gorman  Battle  Fleet  is  only  about  equal  to  the  English  armoured  cruisers. 

"The  German  Admiralty  wrestled  with  the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  problem  for 
eighteen  months,  and  did  nothing.  Why?  Because  it  meant  their  spending 
twelve  and  a  half  millions  sterling  on  widening  and  deepening  the  Kiel 
Canal,  and  in  dredging  all  their  harbours  and  all  the  approaches  to  their 
harbours,  because  if  they  did  not  do  so  it  would  be  no  use  building  German 
Dreadnoughts  because  they  could  not  float!  ...  It  was  indeed  a  hlachia- 
vellian  interference  of  Providence  on  our  behalf  that  brought  about  the 
evolution  of  the  Dreadnought.  ’  ’ 

Many  years  before  the  war  was  to  break  out,  he  was  convinced 
that  “the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  England  has  to  fear  is 
Germany,  and  none  else.”  In  that  conviction,  he  and  the  officers 
associated  with  him  worked,  building  ships  of  new  types,  reform¬ 
ing  the  scheme  of  naval  training,  changing  our  naval  front  from 
the  ]\Iediterranean  to  the  North  Sea,  planning  manoeuvres  on  a 
grand  scale  for  the  first  time  in  modern  history  in  order  that  the 
admirals  might  learn  how  to  fight,  and  by  courts  of  inquiry  and 
other  measures  insisting  on  gunnery  being  given  its  proper  place. 
One  incident  which  he  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Esher,  on 
February  1st,  1908,  indicates  the  discomfiture  which  the  Clermans 
were  then  feeling  owing  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Admiralty. 

"...  Secret!  Tirpitz  asked  a  mutual  civilian  friend  living  in  Berlin  to 
inquire  very  privately  of  me  whether  I  would  agree  to  limiting  size  of  guns 
and  size  of  ships,  as  this  is  vital  to  the  Germans,  who  can't  go  bigger  than 
the  Dreadnought  in  guns  or  size.  I  wrote  back  by  return  of  post  yesterday 
morning,  ‘  Tell  him  I'll  see  him  d — d  first!  ’  (Them’s  the  very  words!)  I 
wonder  what  William  will  say  to  that  if  Tirpitz  shows  him  the  letter!  ’’ 

Were  no  mistakes  committed  during  those  years  of  the  naval 
revolution  when  the  Navy  was  transformed  from  a  collection  of 
beautifully  painted  and  polished  “yachts  ”  into  a  fighting  force? 
Was  nothing  left  undone  which  should  have  been  done?  Was 
nothing  done  that  should  not  have  been  done?  Lord  EMsher  and 
the  officers  he  gathered  round  him  to  breast  the  tide  of  naval 
opinion  were  imperfect  human  beings,  with  limited  powers  of 
foreseeing  the  course  of  events,  and  with  just  twenty-four  hours  in 
each  day  for  work,  sleep,  and  the  necessary  recreation.  They  were 
engaged  in  a  race  against  time.  Lord  Fisher  was  convinced  that 
any  month  after  the  completion  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Kiel 
Canal,  which  his  Dreadnought  conception  had  forced  upon  the 
Germans,  war  might  break  out.  That  gigautic  task  could  be  com¬ 
pleted,  he  estimated,  by  the  summer  of  1914,  and  then  the  British 
people  would  enter  the  danger  area. 

(1)  In  modem  battleships  of  the  pre-Dreadnought  types  the  Germans  were 
almost  approaching  the  strength  of  the  British  Navy  in  1906.  Cf.  Command  of 
the  Sea,  by  Archibald  Hurd,  pp.  91-116. 
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The  plans  of  naval  reform,  varied  but  co-ordinated,  did  not 
go  in  every  respect  according  to  plan,  for  while  preparajtions 
were  being  made  to  defeat  Germany  by  sea,  two  other  wars  bad 
to  be  conducted — one  against  retrograde  elements  in  the  Navy 
itself,  fine  scAmen  and  leaders  of  men  who  could  not  envisage  the 
demands  of  the  coming  w’ar  with  long-range  guns,  torpedoes  and 
mines;  and  the  other  against  groups  of  politicians  of  various 
schools  who  demanded  the  reduction  of  our  “  bloated  naval  arma¬ 
ments  ”  in  order,  among  other  things,  that  the  British  working 
man  might  have  a  “free  breakfast  table”!  When  the  full 
story  of  those  years  of  naval  reconstruction  is  revealed,  and  the 
historian  has  access  to  the  inner  secrets  of  the  Navy,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Cabinet  Council,  on  the  other,  it  will  be  no  matter 
of  surprise  that  everything  was  not  foreseen  and  that  all  pre¬ 
parations,  extremely  costly,  were  not  made.  On  the  contrary, 
satisfaction  will  be  felt  that  so  much  was  done  and  that  on  the 
oi>ening  of  the  war  the  German  Fleet  was  thrown  back  on  the 
defensive — to  be,  later  on,  ignominiously  surrendered.  As  Grand 
Admiral  von  Tirpiitz  has  confessed,  “  the  unfounded  prestige  of  the 
British  Navy  (which  Lord  Fisher’s  “ruthless,  relentless,  remorse¬ 
less  ”  policy  had  re-established)  robbed  Germany’s  leaders  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  when  the  German  Navy  had  the  best  pros¬ 
pects  of  success,  of  the  courage  to  let  us  make  a  bid  for  victory.” 

When  Lord  Jellicoe’s  book  appeared  the  nation  learnt  for  the 
first  time  that  when  war  came  the  Grand  Fleet  was  without  a 
submarine-proof  harbour  on  the  East  Coast  and  had  available  no 
docks  suitable  for  large  ships.  Scapa  Flow  became  the  base  of 
the  Battle  Squadrons,  and,  though  secure  against  destroyers  and 
other  surface  craft,  “entry  by  the  Hoxa  Sound  Channel  was  quite 
practicable  by  determined  submarine  officers.”  At  Cromarty 
there  was  “no  boom  protection  against  the  entry  of  destroyers, 
and  the  conditions  in  regard  to  submarine  attack  w'ere  the  same  as 
at  Scapa  Flow,  there  being  no  obstructions.”  As  to  Eosyth,  “the 
same  conditions  prevailed  as  at  Cromarty,  namely  the  harbour 
was  defended  by  guns  only  against  attack  by  destroyers  .  .  . 
the  harbour  was  quite  open  to  submarine  attack.”  During  the 
early  period  of  the  war  “the  anxiety  of  officers  in  command  of 
fleets  or  squadrons  at  anchor  in  any  of  the  bases  used  by  the  Grand 
Fleet  was,”  Lord  Jellicoe  has  stated,  “immense.”  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  felt  at  last  compelled  to  give  up  using  Scapa  Flow 
until  suitable  defensive  measures  could  be  taken,  and  then  it  was 
that  he  made  Lough  Swilly  the  temporary  base  of  the  Battle 
Squadrons.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  indignant  comment  since 
Lord  Jellicoe’s  book  appeared  that  the  Grand  Fleet  should  have 
been  left  so  defenceless  against  submarine  attack. 
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Id  the  spring  of  1906,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Lord 
Tweedmouth)  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  necessary  land 
had  been  purchased  for  making  a  naval  base  at  Eosyth.  Eight 
years  afterwards,  when  hostilities  began,  the  scheme  was  still 
unfinislied.  What  is  the  explanation?  Lord  Fisher  quotes  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  on  January  23rd, 
1910,  two  days  before  he  relinquished  his  position  as  First  Sea 
Lord  : — 

“Of  course  no  question  as  to  strategic  merits  of  a  canal,  and  it  ought 
originally  to  have  been  the  scheme  instead  of  Rosyth,  but  now  is  it  possible 
to  make  the  volte-face?  I  fear  not  I  I  got  Rosyth  delayed  four  years  as 
not  being  the  right  thing  or  the  right  place  and  hoping  for  our  Kiel  Canal; 
but  though  I  succeeded  in  the  delay,  alas  I  I  did  not  in  the  substitution.” 

Therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  delay  in  completing  the  naval  base 
at  Eosyth ;  and  as  to  Scapa,  Cromarty  and  Eosyth,  they  were 
unapproachable  by  any  craft  except  submarines ;  and  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  war  these  vessels  were  derided  by  most  senior  officers 
who  had  considerable  influence  on  naval  policy,  as  the  corre¬ 
spondence  in  the  Times  on  Sir  Percy  Scott’s  letter  of  June, 
1914,  reminds  us.*  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  forget  that  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  war,  as  Sir  Percy  Scot/t  recalls,  the  sub¬ 
marine  was  still  regarded  by  a  majority  of  senior  officers  as  little 
more  than  a  toy,  slow,  unreliable  and  extremely  vulnerable.  The 
submarine  had  not  impressed  the  naval_  administration  of  any 
country  (not  excluding  Germany). 

The  alternative  to  a  naval  base  on  the  East  Coast  was  a  canal 
connecting  the  Firth  of  Forth  with  the  Clyde,  with  its  great  ship¬ 
yards  and  docks — a  strategic  waterway  which  would  have  served 
the  British  Navy  as  the  Kiel  Canal  served  the  German  Navy.  It 
was  a  scheme  which  had  much  to  recommend  it  on  commercial 
grounds,  because  it  would  have  shortened  the  voyage  of  steam¬ 
ships  proceeding  from  the  East  to  the  West  Coast.  It  presented 
few  engineering  difficulties ;  the  expenditure  would  have  been  only 
about  ii7,()()0,000 ;  and  it  would  have  proved  of  great  strategic 
advantage  to  the  Fleet  in  a  war  against  Germany.  As  it  happened, 
owing  to  a  series  of  errors  and  lack  of  foresight  at  the  Admiralty 
after  Lord  Fisher  had  relinquished  office,  the  outbreak  of  war 
caught  the  Grand  Fleet  in  a  homeless  state,  for  in  the  interval  the 
submarine,  only  on  the  horizon  in  1910,  had  arrived  to  influence 
strategy  and  tactics. 

“Ah,  the  Admiralty!  now  we  are  getting  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble,”  the  critic  may  remark.  That  is  a  false  scent. 
Admiralty  policy  is,  and  has  always  been,  directed  in  all  technical 

(1)  Of.  Fifty  Years  in  the  Royal  Navy,  by  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott,  Bt., 
pp.  274-280. 
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matters  by  ofiBcers  of  the  Navy.  They  take  periods  of  duty  at  the 
Admiraty  and  then  go  to  sea,  so  that  condemnation  of  the  Admir¬ 
alty,  with  its  large  representation  of  the  ofi&cers  of  the  Fleet,  to 
be  counted  by  the  score,  involves  condemnation  of  the  Navy.  The 
one  cannot  be  praised  and  the  other  blamed.  The  truth  is  that 
no  one  in  the  years  before  the  outbreak  of  war  seriously  believed 
that  a  German  submarine  could  reach  Scapa,  Cromarty  or  Rosyth, 
and,  as  Mr.  Churchill  has  stated,  no  one  suggested  the  taking  of 
defensive  measures.  What  about  the  Germans?  Grand  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  and  other  officers  of  the  German  Navy  had  no  idea 
that  submarines,  unattended  (for  they  were  then  almost  always 
accompanied  by  “mother  ships”),  could  proceed  on  long  cruises. 
On  this  matter  the  after-the-event  wisdom  of  naval  critics 
on  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea  is  enlightening.  They  have 
been  asking,  Why  did  submarines  not  sink  the  Grand  Fleet  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war?  The  answer  is  that  no  one,  even  among 
the  “highly  specialised  General  Staff  officer  class,”  had  fore¬ 
seen  such  a  possibility — not  even  that  wonderful  German  Naval 
Staff  of  which  so  much  was  heard  in  pre-war  days.  It  has  re¬ 
cently  been  stated  in  the  Reichstag  by  Dr.  Struve,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Kiel,  that  in  1913  the  Germans  ordered  only  two  sub¬ 
marines,  and  in  the  following  year  of  the  war — down  to  August, 
1914 — only  one  submarine  had  been  ordered.  That  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  imix)rtance  the  Germans  attached  to  the  submarine ! 

There  is  another  point  of  criticism.  Lord  Jellicoe  has  ex¬ 
plained  why  as  Commander-in-Chief  he  adopted  the  strategic 
defensive  and  tactical  offensive  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
Admiralty.'  His  “margin  of  safety  ”  was  too  small  to  run  risks 
which  he  might  have  incurred  had  he  had  more  ships.  On  the 
existence  of  the  Grand  Fleet  dc'pended  the  fortunes  of  the  British 
Empire.  He  had  discussed  the  problems  suggested  by  the  know-  ■ 
ledge  that  the  Germans  might  seek  action  at  their  selected  moment 
at  their  selected  position  which  would  correspond  with  the  average 
moment  of  the  Grand  Fleet  (probably  with  many  ships  docking  or 
repairing  at  distant  bases),  a  fight  off  the  German  coast  being 
favourable  to  the  enemy.  What  has  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz 
to  say  on  this  matter  ?  , 

“  I  did  not  think  we  could  seek  battle  in  any  case,  and  in  any  position.  I  j 
rather  desired  that  the  North  Sea  Fleet  should  create  by  continual  activity 
a  situation  that  would  compel  the  English  to  draw  nearer  to  us.  If  a  battle  j 
developed  in  this  manner  on  our  initiative,  not  too  far  from  our  home  waters,  : 
there  was  a  possibility,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  that  the  : 
English  would  not  throw  the  whole  of  their  united  forces  into  the  fight.  .  .  •  I 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  fact  had  not  emerged  so  clearly  as  it  did  j 


n)  Cf.  Orand  Ftfiet,  1914-16,  p.  304. 
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•  later  that  the  British  Fleet  fulfilled  its  raison  d'Stre  simply  by  lying  quietly 
at  8capa  Flow.  Public  opinion  in  the  enemy  coimtrles  might  have  made  it 
difficult  at  that  time  for  the  British  to  avoid  battle.  Even  minor  successes 

k  on  our  part  might  have  driven  them  to  seek  us  out.  There  was  further  to 
be  considered  the,  for  us,  comparatively  favourable  numerical  relation 
between  the  two  forces  in  the  first  year  of  war.t 

If  the  trap  haJ  been  laid  after  the  Tirpitz  plan,  we  have  the 
consolation  in  Lord  Jellicoe’s  statements  that  it  would  have  been 
in  vain.  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  fully  confirms  statements 
'  made  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  that  the  Germans  hoped 
against  hope  that  public  opinion  in  this  country  would  at  last 
force  the  Grand  Fleet  to  seek  out  the  Germans  in  their  own 

•  waters,  with  their  minefields,  submarines  and  destroyers,  not  to 
mention  the  powerful  coast  defences. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  examining  these  confidences  of  the 
admirals.  There  is  one  conclusion  which  emerges  from  the  study. 
The  German  Naval  Staff,  without  sea  instinct,  but  with  a  con¬ 
trolling  power  over  the  German  Fleet,  let  pass  whatever  chances 
the  enemy  ever  had  of  winning  the  war.  It  paralysed  initiative 
and  cramped  operations,  with  the  result  that  it  saved  the  ships — 
to  be  surrendered  and  then  scuttled.  Our  naval  preparations,  as 
events  were  to  prove,  were  more  adequate  than  those  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  We  possessed  better  ships  than  the  enemy,  they  were 
better  manned,  and  we  were  fortunate  in  not  possessing,  as  the 
Germans  did  possess,  “a  highly  specialised  General  Staff  officer 
class.”  During  his  successful  period  in  command  at  Dover,  when 
he  was  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  crowded  transports  con¬ 
tinually  passing  to  and  fro  across  the  English  Channel,  for  guard¬ 
ing  the  left  flank  of  the  Allied  Armies  in  Belgium  and  Northern 
France,  and  for  ensuring  the  regular  arrival  in  the  Thames  of  the 
essential  food  supplies  of  about  a  quarter  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  Admiral  Bacon  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  studying 
the  German  naval  forces. 

“The  Germans  had  taught  their  officers  to  run — and  they  ran.  The  safe 
return  of  a  German  warship  was  regarded  as  of  more  importance  than  the 
sinking  of  an  enemy  vessel. 

“One  great  lesson,  which  is  apt  to  be  forgotten,  deserves  to  be  emphasised. 
We  had  gauged  the  mentality  of  the  enemy  and  had  proved  that  those  who 
ruled  his  Navy  were  deficient  in  the  higher  attributes  which  are  necessary 
j  elements  of  the  master-mind  capable  of  guiding  war  at  sea  with  success.” 


(1)  ”  The  splendid  increase  which  we  maintained  up  to  1914  as  a  result  of  the 
four-a-year  progranune  prevailing  frotn  1908  to  1911  fell  oS  from  1915  onwards  as 
a  result  of  the  two-a-year  programme  of  1912  onweu'ds.  At  the  same  time  there 
came  into  the  scale  the  enormous  English'increases  from  the  programmes  ofil910 
to  1913,  which  we  expected,  owing  to  their  great  speed  of  construction,  to  be 
ready  in  the  spring  of  1915,  but  which  in  fact  did  not  swing  the  scales  against  us 
until  the  autunm  of  that  year.” — My  Memoirs,  p.  366. 
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The  other  counts  in  the  indictment  which  has  been  brought 
against  the  Navy  or  the  Admiralty  can  be  dismissed  in  a  few 
words.  Were  our  ships  inferior  in  design  and  construction  to 
those  of  the  Germans?  The  unequivocal  answer  is  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  British  vessels  were  built  for  all-world  service  and  they  were 
intended  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything ;  the  German  ships  were 
built  for  the  North  Sea  and  were  not  as  habitable,  as  strong 
in  offence,  or  as  swift.  Offensive  qualities  were  developed  in 
British  vessels  as  they  were  not  developed  in  German  vessels,  with 
the -result  that  owing  to  their  heavier  armament  the  former  out¬ 
ranged  the  latter.  Was  the  British  Fleet  short  of  destroyers? 
Unquestionably  it  was.  Admiral  Bacon  has  furnished  the  ex¬ 
planation.  “What  led  to  this  shortage  was  the  impossibility  of 
forecasting  the  trend  that  the  war  would  take,  unless  human 
beings  had  been  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  inspired  prophecy.  It 
was  thoroughly  appreciated  that  the  Grand  Fleet  would  require 
destroyers ;  but  the  occupation  of  the  Belgian  coast  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  which  followed  from  that  occupation  were  never  antici¬ 
pated.”  Sir  Eeginald  Bacon,  having  a  responsibility  second  only  to 
that  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  was  the  officer 
who  suffered  most  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  numbers,  and  he 
gives  an  adequate  justification  of  pre-war  policy,  without  troubling 
to  recall  that  the  enemy’s  illegal  and  inhuman  submarine  cam¬ 
paign  on  merchantmen  made  fvurther  and  unexpected  demands  on 
this  country’s  naval  resources.  It  is  apparent  from  revelations 
which  have  been  made  in  Germany  since  the  Armistice  that  the 
Germans  did  not  anticipate  that  they  would  be  able  to  hold  the 
Belgian  coast,  and  no  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  sub¬ 
marine  campaign — only  three  submarines  being  ordered  by  them 
tn  the  twenty  months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war.  Both  these 
developments  were  as  great  a  surprise  to  German  as  they  were  to 
British  naval  officers,  and  in  improvisations  to  meet  the  new  situa¬ 
tion  which  the  success  of  the  German  Army  in  Belgium  and  the 
sinking  of  the  cruisers  Hogue,  Cressy,  and  Aboukir  created,  the 
British  defensive  measures  proved  superior  to  the  offensive  mear 
sures  prepared  by  the  German  Naval  Staff  and  carried  out  by  them 
with  the  greatest  energy. 

There  remains  for  examination  the  case  in  connection  with 
gunnery  which  has  been  presented  by  Sir  Percy  Scott.  Since 
this  Admiral’s  book  was  published  its  contents  have  been  grossly 
misrepresented  in  sopae  quarters.  In  summary  his  case  is  a  clear 
one.  Down  to  the  year  1905,  he  encountered  obstruction  at  the 
Admiralty,  as  well  as  in  the  Fleet,  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
gunnery  equipment  of  the  Navy  and  increase  its  shooting  effi¬ 
ciency.  A  large  number  of  the  senior  officers  of  the  service  who  had 
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the  power  to  support  him,  did,  on  the  contrary,  obstruct  him.  They 
belonged  to  the  old  school  and  had  no  faith  in  scientific  gunnery. 
Their  conceptions  of  war  were  those  of  the  Napoleonic  era.  But 
in  1905  Sir  Percy  Scott  at  last  succeeded  in  introducing  his  ideas 
into  the  Fleet.  He  was  given  his  opportunity  by  Lord  Fisher  on 
the  latter  becoming  First  Sea  Lord,  and  he  had  in  Lord  Jellicoe, 
the  new  Director  of  Ordnance  whom  Lord  Fisher  brought  to  the 
Admiralty,  a  cordial  and  firm  co-worker,  as  he  has  stated.  Be¬ 
tween  that  year  and  1907,  a  great  advance  took  place  in  gunnery ; 
w'hereas  58  shots,  out  of  every  100  fired,  missed  the  target  in 
1904,  the  proportion  of  misses  in  1907  had  fallen  to  19,  although, 
owing  to  the  firm  attitude  of  the  Admiralty,  the  number  of  ships 
which  fired  had  increased. 

In  due  course  Lord  Fisher,  Lord  Jellicoe,  and  Sir  Percy 
Scott  left  the  Admiralty  and  the  impulse  was  withdrawn.  Later 
on,  when  Lord  Jellicoe,  who  as  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance  had 
not  been  a  member  of  the  Board,  returned  to  the  Admiralty  as 
Controller  of  the  Navy,  he  determined  in  face  of  considerable  oppo¬ 
sition  to  test  thoroughly,  in  H.M.S.  Neptune,  Sir  Percy  Scott’s 
system  of  director  firing.  It  provided  for  an  officer  situated  in  a 
position  on  the  mast  laying  and  firing  all  the  guns  of  a  ship. 
Shortly  afterwards  Lord  Jellicoe  left  the  Admiralty  to  become 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Atlantic  Squadron ;  he  was  present 
i  at  the  trial,  and  "he  advised  the  Admiralty  to  fit  the  director  to 
:  all  the  ships  at  once.”  "This,”  Sir  Percy  Scott  states,  “the 

j  Admiralty  were  reluctant  to  do,  and  they  were  supported  in  this 
opposition  by  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Bridgeman,  then  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Home  Fleet,  and  flying  his  flag  on  board  H.M.S. 
Neptune,  the  only  ship  in  which  it  had  been  tried.”  Then  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  who  had  become  First  Lord,  intervened,  and 
another  trial  was  carried  out.  “  The  superiority  of  director  firing,” 
Sir  Percy  Scott  adds,  "was  thus  demonstrated,  and  the  country 
has  to  thank  Sir  John  Jellicoe  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  for  its 
introduction  into  the  Navy.  Had  they  not  intervened,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  it  would  still  have  been  maintained,  and  we  should 
have  probably  gone  to  war  without  any  of  our  ships  having  an 
efficient  method  of  firing  their  guns.”  Even  after  these  two  suc¬ 
cessive  trials  progress  was  slow,  and  Lord  Jellicoe,  who  was  him¬ 
self  at  sea  at  the  time  and  not  at  the  Admiralty,  Lord  Fisher  being 
*  in  retirement,  has  told  us  the  reason.  "A  very  large  number 
of  officers  were  sceptical  as  to  its  value  compared  with  the  alterna¬ 
tive  system ;  there  was  considerable  opposition  to  it  and  a  great 
majority  of  the  ships  (before  the  war)  were  not  fitted.  In  some 
cases  the  system  was  not  favoured  in  ships  provided  with  it.” 
When  the  war  broke  out  only  eight  ships  had  been  fitted.  On 
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May  Slst,  1916,  occurred  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  additional  ships 
having  been  fitted.  “The  conditions  under  which  that  action 
was  fought,”  Lord  Jellicoe  has  stated,  “converted  any  waverers 
at  once  into  a  firm  belief  in  the  director  system,  and  there 
was  never  afterwards  any  doubt  expressed  as  to  its  great 
value.”  The  only  fleet  action  fought  during  the  war  com¬ 
pletely  justified  the  views  of  Lord  Jellicoe  and  Sir  Percy 
Scott,  but  in  the  light  of  the  statements  rnade  by  the  first 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  it  is  apparent  that 
it  was  not  a  few  senior  ofl&cers  at  the  Admiralty  or  at  sea  who 
opposed  the  introduction  of  this  system,  but  a  considerable  body  of 
naval  opinion,  including  officers  of  junior  ranks.  In  the  circum¬ 
stances  disclosed,  it  is  to  travesty  the  facts  to  suggest,  as  has  been 
done  in  criticisms,  that  the  delay  in  adopting  this  system  w’as  due 
merely  to  Admiralty  opposition ;  it  arose,  on  the  contrary,  from  a 
widespread  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Fleet  itself  as  to  the  best 
method  of  firing  the  guns.  Even  doctors  and  lawyers  sometimes 
differ ;  in  this  instance  differences  existed  among  the  best  qualified 
officers  of  the  naval  profession.  Fortunately  for  the  destinies 
of  the  Empire,  Lord  Jellicoe  and  Sir  Percy  Scott  were  in  the  right, 
and  their  will  prevailed,  with  the  result  that  “by  the  date  of  the 
Battle  of  Jutland,”  as  Lord  Jellicoe  states,  “there  were  few  of  the 
ships  that  were  not  supplied  with  the  system  (for  the  heavy  guns 
mounted  in  turrets),  although  six  of  those  last  fitted  had  not  had 
enough  experience  with  it.” 

Apart  from  this  controversy  as  to  director  firing.  Sir  Percy  Scott 
urges  a  reform  of  Admiralty  administration,  and  not  only 
Admiralty  administration,  ibut  administration  in  all  the  public 
departments — for  there  are  worse  sinners  than  the  Admiralty. 
Government  offices  are  conservative  in  their  ideas  and  slow  in  their 
methods.  “We  can  never  hope,”  he  declares,  “to  obtain  a  Fleet 
well  equipped,  well  organised  and  well  trained  until  this — the 
present — system  of  evading  responsibility  at  the  Admiralty  is 
broken,  the  circiiTalion  of  papers  is  speeded  up,  and  the  official  who 
shirks  responsibility  isinade  to  suffer  instead  of  being  promoted  as 
a  ‘  safe  man.’  ”  That  is  a  notable  indictment  by  an  officer  of  fifty 
years’  service  and  wide  experience,  who  has  had  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  studying  Admiralty  routine.  He  produces  a  mass  of 
evidence  in  support  of  his  contention,  leaving  the  nation  to  judge 
the  issue. 

“War  is  the  supreme  test  of  a  naval  administration,  and  under  that  test 
the  routine  system  of  the  Admiralty,  which  is  slow,  was  found  wanting. 
Napoleon  once  declared  :  ‘  Strategy  is  the  art  of  making  use  of  time  and 
space.  I  am  less  chary,’  he  add^,  *  of  the  latter  than  the  former.  Space 
we  can  recover — but  time  never.'  Because  Admiralty  administration  is 
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deplorably  slow,  it  proved  unsuited  to  war,  and  the  nation  owes  much  to 
Lord  Fisher  1  and  Lord  Jellicoe^  for  their  efforts  to  speed  matterd  up,  for 
in  war  the  enemy  does  not  wait  on  the  convenience  of  a  Government 
Department  in  which  almost  everyone,  civil  and  naval,  is  nervous  of  taking 
responsibility  and  acting  swiftly  and  decisively.  Successful  war-making 
depends  in  a  large  degree  on  time-saving — rapid,  decisive  action.  The 
.  country  suffered  unnecessarily,  and  the  war  was  unduly  prolonged  because 
that  principle  was  so  often  ignored.” 

•  But  when  all  has  been  said  in  criticism  of  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Navy,  what  was  the  purpose  for  which  the  Fleet  was  provided? 
Its  aim  was  :  (a)  to  save  this  country  from  invasion ;  (6)  to  defend 
the  Empire  oversea  from  molestation ;  (c)  to  protect  our  essential 
ocean  communications ;  and  (d)  to  ensure  the  safe  transport  over¬ 
seas  of  our  troops  and  their  supplies.  Not  only  were  those  tasks 
performed,  but  the  submarine  peril,  unforeseen  by  the  naval 
authorities  of  any  country,  not  excluding  Germany,  was  met  and 
mastered.  In  the  history  of  naval  warfare,  no  fleet  has  ever 
achieved  such  triumphs  as  stand  to  the  credit  of  the  British 
Navy.  It  made  the  main  contribution  to  the  Allied  victory. 
When  the  historian  writes  in  full  knowledge  of  the  events  at 
sea  during  the  past  five  years,  he  will  be  surprised,  as  well  he 
may  be,  at  the  importance  which  is  now  attributed  to  small  details 
of  controversy.  He  will  study  the  confessions  of  the  admirals 
and,  co-ordinating  them  with  other  information  which  is  still  hid¬ 
den  from  view,  he  will  weave  the  bays  of  victory  into  a  wreath  in 
honour  of  the  achievements  of  the  British  Navy  in  the  Great  War. 

Archibald  Hurd. 

(1)  Lord  Fisher  was  appointed  First  Sea  Lord  in  November  of  1914  and 
resigned  in  the  following  May. 

(2)  Lord  Jellicoe  was  called  from  the  Grand  Fleet  to  the  Admiralty  in 
November  1916,  and  served  as  First  Sea  Lord  for  thirteen  months,  being  mainly 
responsible  for  the  plans  for  mastering  the  submarine  menace. 
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“  And  grotesque  in  relation  to  scientific  culture  as  many  of  the  religions 
of  the  world  have  been  and  are  ....  it  will  be  wise  to  recognise  them  as 
the  forms  of  a  force,  mischievous,  if  permitted  to  intrude  on  the  region  of 
knowledge,  over  which  it  holds  no  command,  but  capable  of  being  guided 
by  liberal  thought  to  noble  issues  in  the  region  of  emotion,  which  is  its 
proper  sphere.” — ^Prof.  Tyndall,  Belfast.  Address  t«  the  British  Association, 
1874. 

”  We  caxmot  really  and  seriously  suppose  that  truth  began  to  arrive  on 
this  planet  a  few  centuries  ago.  The  pre-scientific  insight  of  genius — of  poets 
and  prophets  and  saints — was  of  supreme  value,  and  the  access  of  those 
inspired  seers  to  the  heart  of  the  univeree  was  profound.  .  .  .  Genuine 
religion  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  humanity  and  in  the  reality 
of  things.  ...  It  is  not  surprising  that  by  our  methods  we  fail  to  grasp 
it.  .  .  .  We  are  deaf  and  blind,  therefore,  to  the  immanent  grandeur  around 
us,  unless  we  have  insight  enough  to  recognise  in  the  woven  fabric  of 
existence,  flowing  steadily  from  the  loom  in  an  infinite  progress  towards 
perfection,  the  ever-growing  garment  of  a  transcendent  God.” — ^Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  Birmingham.  Address  to  the  British  Association,  1913. 

“  I  discern  in  that  Matter  .  .  .  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  form 
of  life.” — Prof.  Tyndall,  id. 

”  Life  introduces  an  incalculable  element.  ...  To  describe  the  psychical 
in  terms  of  physics  and  chemistry  is  simply  impossible.” — Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  id. 

This  paper  is  no  more  than  a  most  fragmentary  and  imperfect 
sketch  made  in  brief  moments  of  leisure.  It  makes  no  claim  to 
originality  or  special  knowledge.  It  only  attempts  to  present  in 
a  single  article  some  glimpses  of  the  scattered  forces  which, 
unconscious  or  half-conscious  of  their  unity,  seem  to  be  marching 
towards  the  same  goal. 

Forty  years  ago  Science,  in  the  strength  and  pride  of  its 
enormous  advance,  was  mainly  materialistic.  This  materialism 
showed  itself,  not  in  Science  alone,  but  in  almost  every  department 
of  thought  and  action.  ^“In  no  age,”  says  the  great  Biblical 
scholar,  Sir  Wm.  Ramsay,  ‘‘has  brute  force  and  mere  power  to 
kill  been  so  exclusively  regarded  as  the  one  great  aim  of  a  nation 
...  as  in  Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
and  in  no  age  and  country  has  the  outlook  upon  the  world  been 
so  narrow  and  so  rigid  among  the  students  of  history  and  of 
ancient  letters.  Those  who  study  religion  owe  it  to  the  progress 


(1)  Ramsay,  Luke,  the  Physician,  p.  9. 
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of  Science  that  they  can  begin  now  to  understand  how  hard  and 
lifeless  their  old  outlook  was.”  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  speaks  to  the 
same  effect :  ^  ”  There  was  a  little  Science  in  my  youth  which 
prided  itself  upon  being  positive  knowledge,  and  sought  to  pour 
scorn  upon  the  possibility,  say,  of  prayer  or  of  any  mode  of  com¬ 
munication  between  this  world  and  a  purely  hypothetical  other. 
Honest  and  true  and  hrilliant,  though  narrow,  men  held  these 
beliefs  and  promulgated  these  doctrines  for  a  time  :  they  did  good 
service  in  their  day  by  clearing  away  some  superstition,  and,  with 
their  healthy,  breezy  common  sense,  freeing  the  mind  from  cant — 
that  is,  from  the  conventional  utterance  of  phrases  embodying 
beliefs  only  half  held^  I  say  no  word  against  the  scientific  men 
of  that  day,  to  whom  were  opposed  theologians  of  equal  narrow¬ 
ness  and  of  a  more  bitter  temper.  But  their  warlike  energy, 
though  it  made  them  effective  crusaders,  left  their  philosophy 
defective  and  their  science  unbalanced.  It  has  not  fully  attained 
equilibrium  yet.”  These  two  passages  show  briefly  and  decisively 
in  two  departments  of  thought  the  reality  of  the  contrast  with 
which  this  paper  dealh.  Even  Professor  Haeckel,  “a  surviving 
voice  from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  confesses 
the  seriousness  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  :  “  ”  The 
great  struggle  between  modern  science  and  orthodox  Christianity 
has  become  more  threatening ;  and  has  grown  more  dangerous  for 
Science  in  proportion  as  Christianity  has  found  support  in  an 
increasing  mental  and  political  reaction.”  Forty  years  ago  Science 
was  at  best  indifferent  to  spiritual  things,  and  the  conflict  between 
it  and  Religion  was  deep  and  implacable.  In  politics  Bismarck 
and  his  system  of  blood  and  iron  were  supreme.^  Philosophy  was 
under  the  sway  of  those  who  found  the  explanation  for  everything 
in  purely  material  things,  or  of  the  curiously  formal  and  un¬ 
imaginative  system  of  Herbert  Spencer.  In  religious  criticism 
there  was  a  widespread  repugnance  to  the  very  idea  of  anything 
supernatural  or  mysterious,  a  distrust  of  tradition,  and  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  any  books,  the  New  Testament 
books  in  particular,  which  contained  a  miraculous  element.  The 
Tubingen  school  had  not  lost  its  supremacy.  Anyone  who  looks 
for  the  characteristic  expression  of  the  belief  of  thoughtful  men 
of  that  time  will  find  it  in  the  sympathetic  but  patronising 
agnosticism  of  Matthew  Arnold,  or  in  the  heart-sick  longing,  the 
“Hope  too  like  despair”  of  Clough.  Prophecies  were  freely 
made  that  Christianity  was  doomed,  triumphantly  by  unbelievers, 
sadly  and  unwillingly  by  those  who  would  fain,  but  could  not, 
believe.  In  the  Churches  themselves  there  was  a  tendency  to 
regard  Christianity  as  a  mere  system  of  morals,  to  regard  Christ 
•  (1)  The  Survival  of  Man,  p.  349.  (2)  Riddle  of  the  Univerte,  p.  118. 
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as  originally  nothing  more  than  a  great  moral  Teacher,  who  had 
been  metamorphosed  into  a  Divine  Being  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
credulity  of  later  ages,  ^“the  reflection,”  in  Father  Tyrrell’s 
phrase,  “of  a  Liberal  Protestant  face  seen  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
well.”  Good  works  rather  than  faith  were  considered  the  one 
thing  needful.  In  social  life  Science  had  provided  men  with  fresh 
means  of  money-making  and  more  varied  opportunities  for 
luxury.  Hence  the  growth  of  mammon  worship,  the  substitution 
of  wealth  for  birth  as  the  test  of  social  position,  the  increasing 
neglect  of  Sunday  and  Divine  worship.  These  last  effects  still 
continue,  though  in  the  common  praise  of  the  “simple  life,”  in 
the  growth  of  Socialism  even  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
in  such  books  as  Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby’s  The  Camel  and  the 
Needle’s  Eye,  we  see  evidences  of  a  reaction  against  the  weary 
pursuit  of  money  and  amusement.  In  all  other  directions  there 
is  a  very  remarkable  change,  though  it  has  not  yet  come  home 
to  all  of  us,  a  change  which  appears  to  be  uniformly  favourable 
to  religion  and  the  Christian  faith. 

To  begin  with.  Science  is  being  dematerialised.  Not  Matter 
but  Power  is  the  last  word  of  the  scientist.  We  hear  much  more 
of  Ether  than  of  Matter,  and  Ether  is  something  so  impalpable- 
that  it  can  only  be  described  in  terms  which  suggest  a  constant 
miracle,  and  recall  the  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  *“an 
imponderable,  elastic  somewhat,  continuous,  not  made  of  atoms, 
neither  gaseous,  nor  fluid,  nor  solid.”  Again,  the  power  of  what 
we  know  as  mind  or  spirit,  however  understood,  is  no  longer 
minimised  or  denied,  but  fully  and  completely  recognised.  Sir  •  i 
William  Hamilton  once  said,  “In  the  world  there  is  nothing  great  1 
but  man, in  man  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind”;  and  Bishop 
Berkeley  declared  that  there  were  *  “no  causes,  properly  speaking, 
but  spiritual,  nothing  active  but  spirit.”  And  now  the  nervous 
system,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  digestive  powers,  and  so  on, 
are  allowed  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  brain,  w-hich  is  the 
seat  of  human  intelligence.  ‘“The  mind  or  brain  influences— 
excites,  perverts,  or  depresses — the  sensory,  motor,  vaso-motor, 
and  trophic  nerves,  and  through  them  causes  changes  in  Sensa¬ 
tion,  Muscular  Contraction,  Nutrition,  and  Secretion.”  But  the 
influence  of  the  brain  on  the  lower  processes  might  be  fully 
admitted,  and  yet  the  intelligence  be  regarded  as  only  an  attribute 
of  matter  without  any  independent  spiritual  existence.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  prevalent  view  of  modem  Science.  Some  of 

(1)  Chriatianity  at  the  Cross  Roads,  p.  44. 

(2)  Haeckel,  Riddle  of  the  Universe,  p.  81. 

(3)  Common'place  Book. 

(4)  Dr.  Hack  Tuke,  The  Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body,  Vol.  I.,  p.  2. 
Quoted  in  Body  and  Soul^  by  the  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer,  p.  105. 
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the  greatest  foreign  scientists  who  began  life  as  materialists  have 
come  to  regard,  as  Haeckel  himself  confesses,  the  science  of  Mind 
as  a  ^  “  spiritual  science  with  principles  and  objects  entirely 
different  from  those  of  physical  Science.”  Professor  Haeckel 
proceeds  to  point  out  how  “  very  interesting  ”  is  ”  this  entire 
change  of  philosophical  principles,  which  we  find  in  Wundt,  as 
we  found  it  in  Kant,  Virchow,  du  Bois-Keymond,  Carl  Ernst 
Baer,  and  others.” 

Mind  itself  has  been  discovered  to  be  something  infinitely  more 
complex,  with  more  varied  and  mysterious  powers  than  would 
have  entered  into  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  Science  of  forty.,  years 
ago.  The  discovery  in  1886 — the  greatest  discovery,  as  the  late 
Professor  William  James  calls  it,  in  modem  psychology — of  the 
existence  of  the  subliminal  consciousness,  or  sub-conscious  mind, 
marks  an  epoch.  It  is  found  that  there  exists  below  the  threshold 
of  our  consciousness  a  great  region  of  mind  like  a  submerged 
iceberg,  of  which  we,  as  a  rule,  know  nothing.  Much  of  our 
ordinary  bodily  processes — respiiation,  circulation,  digestion — of 
the  life  of  habit  and  routine  is  conducted  by  this  “undermind,” 
but  it  has  also  vast  possibilities  only  occasionally  realised.  Here 
lie  hid  the  marvellous  powers  of  genius,  here  is  to  be  found  the 
source  (or  rather  scene)  of  the  prophet’s  vision,  of  the  inspirations 
of  the  poet,  of  the  dreams  and  ecstasies  of  the  saint.  All  these, 
some  of  which  materialist  Science  dismissed  as  .incredible,  are 
restored  to  a  firmer  position  than  they  had  ever  before  occupied. 
Much  of  what  the  Middle  Ages  believed  without  question,  and 
the  nineteenth  century  as  unhesitatingly  rejected,  is  again 
credited,  but  on  new  and  scientific  grounds.  And  not  only  have 
old  powers  of  the  mind  been  reinstated,  new  and  unexpected 
powers  have  been  discovered.  The  religious  significance  of  this 
is  immense.  The  nineteenth  century  poured  scorn  on  inspiration, 
on  visions,  on  the^  ecstasies  of  mystic  and  saint.  But  if  there 
really  exists  in  each  of  us  a  subliminal  mind  with  powers  and 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  usually  unconscious,  then  certain 
persons  with  special  graces  may  repeatedly,  and  more  ordinary 
persons  may  occasionally,  have  the  capacity  of  lowering  the 
threshold,  so  that  the  hidden  becomes  manifest,  whether  in  sleep 
when  the  usual  faculties  are  quiescent,  or  in  moments  of  intense 
spiritual  excitement,  or  of  concentrated  thought  or  devotion. 

Further  light  again  is  thrown  on  the  phenomena  of  conversion. 
They  are  no  less  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  because  we  can 
trace  to  some  extent  the  way  in  which  He  works.  Directly,  or 
through  the  influence  of  the  written  or  spoken  word,  of  some 
great  personality  or  heroic  deed,  the  hidden  depths  are  stirred  by 

(1)  Piddle  of  the  Universe,  p.  36,  quoted  by  Lodge,  Life  and  Matter,  p.  52. 
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the  Spirit  of  God,  the  sleeping  soul  becomes  conscious,  and  an 
effect  is  produced  which  impresses  the  man’s  waking  self  for  ever, 
though  the  ecstatic  moment  may  never  again  return. 

Again,  throughout  the  history  of  Christianity  one  of  the  most 
persistent  features  is  miraculous  healing.  Our  Lord  Himself 
wrought  many  such  wonderful  “  works  ”  or  “  powers  ”  or  “  signs  ”  : 
He  gave  authority  to  His  disciples  to  do  the  like  :  many  such  are 
recorded  not  only  in  the  Acts,  but  in  the  early  centuries  of 
Christianity,  in  mediae val  records,  and  right  down  to  our  own  day 
'  at  Lourdes  and  elsewhere. 

Chrisfians  have,  perhaps,  been  too  apt  to  doubt  Christ’s  explicit 
promise.  ^“And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe:  in 
My  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils ;  .  .  .  they  shall  lay  hands  on 
the  sick  and  they  shall  recover,”  they  have  regarded  the  age  of 
miracles  as  past.  Modem  Science  is  wiser  than  they.  Doctors 
no  longer  doubt  the  immense  powers  of  the  mind  over  the  body. 
There  exist  at  Nancy  and  La  Salpetri^re  and  elsewhere  organised* 
schools,  approved  and  officered  by  the  medical  faculty,  where 
bodily  diseases,  not  only  functional,  but  organic,  and  affections 
of  different  kinds,  rheumatism  and  others,  not  nervous  only,  are 
cured  with  great  success  by  purely  mental  methods — hypnotism, 
suggestion,  and  so  on.  Suggestion  has  been  defined  as  *  ‘‘success¬ 
ful  appeal  to  the  subliminal  self.”  It  may  be  made  by  others  or 
by  oneself ;  or,  more  often,  by  both.  The  most  familiar  instances 
are  to  be  found  in  the  effect  produced  on  a  patient  by  a  doctor  in 
whom  he  has  confidence,  by  a  piece  of  good  news,  or  an  access 
of  terror,  or  a  vivid  belief.  Faith,  of  course,  is  sui  generis,  it  is 
not  suggestion.  I  have  no  wish  to  explain  away  or  minimise  the 
miraculous.  But  suggestion,  which  also  requires  belief,  may  have 
some  analogy  to  faith.  Christ  also,  as  a  rule,  required  faith  in 
those  He  healed.  *“If  thou  canst,”  He  said,  ‘‘all  things  are 
possible  to  him  that  believeth.”  And  so  high  is  the  value  which 
even  unbelieving  French  doctors  set  on  faith  that  Dr.  Maurice 
de  Fleury,  in  a  book  crowned  by  the  Acad^mie  Fran^aise,  the 
Academic  des  Sciences,  and  the  Acad^raie  de  M^decine,  says,* 
‘‘La  foi  qui  guerit  n’est  que  suggestion  :  qu’importe,  puisqu’elle 
gu^rit.  II  n’est  pas  un  de  nous  qui  n’ait  envoy4  quelque  malade 
&  Lourdes  et  souhait^  qu’elle  en  revienne  bien  portante.”  But 
the  wonder  does  not  end  here.  There  is  probably  no  mediaeval 
miracle  better  attested  than  the  impression  of  the  “stigmata” 
oh  the  body  of  S.  Francis.  As  illustrating,  not  explaining,  this, 
what  the  late  Professor.  Wm.  James  says  in  his  Psychology 

(1)  St.  Mark  xvi.  17-18,  cf.  St.  John  xiv.  12. 

(2)  Body  and  Soul,  p.  127.  (3)  St.  Mark  ix.  23. 

(4)  Midecine  de  I’Esprit,  p.  55,  quoted  Body  and  Soul,  p.  89. 
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(II.  612)^  is  of  great  interest :  “In  certain  chosen  subjects  the 
suggestion  of  a  congestion,  a  bum,  a  blister,  a  raised  papule,  or  a 
bleeding  from  the  nose  or  skin,  may  produce  the  effect  ’’  (then 
follow  the  names  of  sixteen  doctors,  including  Charcot,  as 
authority  for  the  statement).  Dr.  Delboeuf,  for  instance,  “applied 
the  actual  cautery  (as  well  as  vesicants)  to  symmetrical  places  on 
the  skin,  affirming  that  no  pain  should  be  felt  on  one  of  the  sides. 
The  result  was  a  dry  scorch  on  that  side,  with  no  aftermark,  but 
on  the  other  side  a  regular  blister,  with  suppuration  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  scar.”  “On  the  other  hand,  the  reddenings  and  bleedings 
of  the  skin  along  certain  lines,  suggested  by  tracing  hnes  or 
pressing  objects  thereupon,  put  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us 
of  the  stigmata  of  the  cross  appearing  on  the  hands,  feet,  sides, 
and  forehead  of  certain  Catholic  mystics  in  a  new  light.  As  so 
often  happens,  a  fact  is  denied  until  a  welcome  interpretation 
comes  with  it.”  It  is  not  surprising  that  Harnack,  the  greatest 
living  German  theologian,  is  inclined  to  believe  in  the  tmth  of  our 
Lord’s  works  of  healing:  *  “Jesus  sees  Himself  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  sick  people ;  He  attracts  them,  and  His  one  impulse  is 
to  heal  them.  Jesus  does  not  distinguish  rigidly  between  sickness 
of  the  body  and  of  the  soul ;  He  takes  them  both  as  different 
expressions  of  the  one  supreme  ailment  in  humanity.” 

One  of  the  striking  discoveries  made  by  modem  scientific 
observation  is  the  possibility  of  thought  transference,  or  tele¬ 
pathy,  i.e.,  *“The  communication  of  impressions  of  any  kind 
from  one  mind  to  another,  independently  of  the  recognised 
channels  of  sense.”  Thought-transference  between  people  in  the 
same  room,  but  not  in  contact  with  one  another,  is  a  fact  beyond 
all  doubt.*  Thought-transference  at  a  distance  appears  to  occur 
often  spontaneously,  and  also  to  be  produced  at  will.  The 
attested  cases  given  in  the  Survival  of  Man,  pp.  70,  73,  75,  will 
convince  others  besides  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  of  the  possibility  of 
spontaneous  thought-transference  at  a  distance,  though  some 
doubt  may  still  be  felt  whether  it  can  be  produced  at  will. 
Special  cases  of  such  telepathy  are  intimations  or  apparitions  at 
the  time  of  death,  instances  of  which  are  too  numerous  and  well 
authenticated  to  be  doubted.®  It  is  obvious  how  much  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  strange  power  fortifies  the  religious  belief  in  the 
existence  of  an  immaterial  spirit  ,with  powers  transcending  and 
independent  of  those  of  the  body.  It  has,  moreover,  a  special 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  prayer.  If  the  minds  of  mortal  men 

(1)  Quoted  Body  and  Soul,  p.  30. 

(2)  What  is  Christianity  f  pp.  38-39,  quoted  Body  and  Soul,  p.  164. 

(3)  Myers,  Human  Personality,  p.  xxii. 

(4)  Lod^e,  Survival  of  Man,  pp.  51,  54. 

(5)  Ibid.,  pp.  77,  102. 
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can  act  on  one  another  apart  from  all  material  channels,  the  way 
is  cleared  for  the  belief  that  the  human  spirit  communicates  with 
the  Father  of  Spirits  through  prayer.  Hence,  nothing  illustrates 
more  vividly  the  change  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  life  of 
religion  than  the  contrast  between  the  attitude  of  the  older  and 
later  scientists  towards  prayer.  Some  thirty-eight  years  ago  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall,  in  his  Fragments  of  Science  (ii.  45),  wrote  as 
follows:  “Prayer,  in  its  purer  forms,  hints  at  disciplines  which 
few  of  us  can  neglect  without  moral  loss.  But  no  good  can  come 
of  giving  it  a  delusive  value,  by  claiming  for  it  a  power  in  physical 
nature."  Few  scientific  men,  even  if  themselves  agnostics,  would 
venture  to  be  as  dogmatic  now.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  urges  strongly  * 
that  no  belief  in  the  laws  of  Nature  prevents  us  from  regarding 
them  as  guided  by  the  Divine  Power  in  answer  to  our  prayers. 
“Religious  people,”  he  says  elsewhere,*  “seem  to  be  losing  some 
of  their  faith  in  prayer;  they  think  it  scientific  not  to  pray  in 
the  sense  of  simple  petition.  They  may  be  right,  .  .  .  but,  so 
far  as  ordinary  science  has  anything  to  say  to  the  contrary,  a 
more  child-like  attitude  might  turn  out  truer,  more  in  accordance 
with  the  total  scheme.” 

It  is  but  one  step  from  communication  between  living  minds  to 
communication  between  the  living  and  the  dead.  Here  we  touch 
the  large  and  vexed  question  of  Spiritualism,  much  too  large  to 
be  dealt  with  here.  It  is  sufl&cient  to  say  two  things  :  first, 
interest  in  Spiritualism  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  credulous  and 
w’eak-minded,  as  is  shown  by  the  persistent  investigations  of  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  and  Sir  Wm.  Crookes  among  scientists,  and  the 
late  Professor  Wm.  James  and  Dr.  Schiller  among  philosophers. 
Secondly,*  some  of  the  communications  supposed  to  be  given  by 
the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Myers  through  Mrs.  Piper,  Mrs.  Verrall, 
and  Mrs.  Thompson,  are  so  characteristic,  so  full  of  delicate  and 
intricate  cross  correspondences,  so  difficult  of  any  other  explana¬ 
tion,  as  to  extort  some  measure  of  belief  even  from  the  unbelievers. 

Science  thus  has  made  wonderful  advances  towards  the  religious 
slandpoint.  And  what  is  true  of  Science  is  also  largely  true  of 
Philosophy.  Philosophers  used  to  put  Religion  quietly  aside,  or 
banish  it,  in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  fashion,  to  the  sphere  of  the 
unknowable.  The  revival  of  Idealism  by  Professor  T.  H.  Green, 
Dr.  Martineau,  and  others,  shook  the  self-confidence  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  for  this  very  reason  created  dismay  in  Mark  Pattison ;  * 

(1)  Lift  and  Matter,  pp.  23,  24. 

(2)  Hibbert  Journal,  Vol.  II.,  p.  223. 

(3)  V.  «epecially  The  Survival  of  Man,  p.  300,  and  Mors  Janua  Vitae  (H.  A. 
Dallas),  Chapter  X.  The  Latin  Message. 

(4)  Memoirs,  p.  242,  “we  are  now  (1884)  threatened  with  a  clerical  reaction  in 
the  domain  of  fact,  and  with  a  philosophical  reaction  in  the  region  of  thought. 
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Pragmatism  struck  another  blow  at  the  sensational  school.  M., 
Henri  Bergson  attacks  its  favourite  tenets/  Determination,  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  Intellect,  the  equivalence  of  physical  and 
psychical  states;  and  a’ffirms  that  philosophy  is  right  “to  believe 
in  the  absolute  reality  of  the  person  and  his  independence  toward 
matter,”  and  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  “  strong  instinct  ”  when  it 
“assures  the  probability  of  personal  survival.”  Philosophers 
now  see  that  to  attempt  to  explain  the  world  and  leave  out 
man’s  religious  beliefs  and  experiences  is  grossly  unscientific. 
These,  some  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  history,  must  be 
examined,  and  no  theory  which  fails  to  account  for  them  can 
be  true.  The  late  Professor  Wm.  James,  in  his  Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience,  The  Will  to  Believe,  and  Human  Immor¬ 
tality,  has,  with  another  leading  pragmatist.  Dr.  Schiller,  insisted 
on  the  right  of  Eeligion  to  take  rank  among  the  legitimate  forces 
of  the  world.  *  “What,  in  short,  has  authority  to  debar  us  from 
trusting  our  religious  demands?  Science,  as  such,  assuredly  has 
no  authority,  for  she  can  only  say  what  is,  not  what  is  not.” 
*“The  religious  attitude  towards  the  facts  of  life  is,  in  general, 
valid/’  The  stress  laid  on  belief  by  Pragmatism,  the  youngest  of 
philosophies,  is  very  remarkable.*  “All  values  and  meanings,” 
says  Professor  Dewey,  “rest  upon  beliefs.” 

In  Biblical  Criticism  the  change  is  equally  remarkable. 
Whereas  forty  years  ago  the  traditional  authors  and  dates,  as  well 
as  the  trustworthiness,  of  the  New  Testament  Books,  were  largely 
doubted,  especially  in  Germany,  Professor  Harnack,  the  greatest 
living  authority,  uses  these  striking  words  :  ®  “The  oldest  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Church  is,  in  the  main  points  and  in  most  of  its  details, 
tnistworthy.  In  the  whole  New  Testament  there  is  probably  but 
a  single  writing  (the  2nd  Epistle  of  S.  Peter)  which  can  be  called 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words  pseudonymous,”  assigned,  that 
is,  to  a  wrong  author.  The  three  synoptic  gospels  are  now  dated 
from  60-80  a.d.,*  and  Sir  William  Bamsay  believes  that  the  lost 
common  source  of  much  of  S.  Luke  and  S.  Matthew  was  written 
in  Christ’s  lifetime.’  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Acts  are 
now  both  assigned  to  one  author,  S.  Luke,  the  companion  of 

.  .  .  The  assault  from  without  is  aided  by  the  reappearance  within  of  an  a  priori 
philosophy,  which,  under  various  disguises,  aims  at  exempting  Man  from  the 
order  of  nature.” 

(1)  Bergson,  Creative  Evolution  (Eng.  Trans.),  pp.  132,  174,  191,  282  3. 

(2)  7’he  TI't’K  to  Believe,  p.  56.  •  • 

(3)  Schiller,  Studies  in  Humanism,  pp.  367-369. 

,  (4)  Ibid.,  p.  361. 

(5)  Preface  to  Chronologie  der  altchristlichen  Litteratur. 

(6)  Prof.  Sanday.  (Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  14)  gives  this  as  the 
“average  opinion”  of  modern  critics. 

(7)  Ramsay,  Luke  the  Physician,  p.  89. 
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S.  Paul.  This  is  the  result,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  topography  and  antiquities  of  Asia  Minor  by  Sir 
Wm.  Eamsay,  who,  when  he  began  his  investigations,  regarded  the 
Acts  as  a  composite  and  largely  late  authority ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  laborious  comparison  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  Acts 
and  the  Gospel  by  Professor  Hamack  and  others,  as  recorded  in 
his  book,  Luk&  the  Physician.  Sir  W.  Eamsay,  in  the  review 
of  this  latter  book,  thus  points  the  contrast  between  the  methods 
of  the  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  critics  :  ^  “We  who  were 
brought  up  in  the  nineteenth  century  can  hardly  shake  off  our 
prejudices,  or  go  out  into  the  light.  We  can  only  get  a  distant 
view  of  the  new  hope.”  The  twentieth  century,  he  tells  us,*  “is 
willing  to  hear  evidence”  from  the  witnesses  p,nd  actors  in  the 
events  of  the  New  Testament  instead  of  “forthwith  setting  aside 
as  unworthy  of  attention  anything  that  savours  of  the  marvellous,” 
which  was  the  method  of  the  later  nineteenth  century.  It  hardly 
needs  pointing  out  how  strilongly  the  early  date  assigned  to  the 
earliest  Gospel  (within  thirty  years  of  the  Crucifixion)  combines 
with  modern  scientific  views  of  miracles  to  make  the  Gospel 
narrative  of  Christ’s  life,  the  miraculous  as  well  as  the  natural 
elements,  credible  to  our  age.  Strauss  himself  felt  that  if  the 
early  date  of  the  Gospels  were  conceded,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  exclude  the  miraculous  from  the  life  of  Christ ;  ®  “  sind  die 
Evangelien  w’irklich  geschichtliche  Urkunden,  so  ist  das  Wunder 
aus  der  Lebensgeschichte  Jesu  nicht  zu  entfemen.” 

If  we  turn  from  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Criticism  to  pure 
Literature  and  the  general  trend  of  thought  in  the  realm  of  the 
unseen,  we  find  that  here,  too,  are  signs  of  a  revival  of  religious 
faith.  The  long  lives  of  Tennyson  and  Browning,  both  deeply 
religious  men,  and  the  last  little  less  than  a  Christian  prophet, 
obscured  the  fact  of  the  profoundly  sceptical  tone  of  poetry 
and  literature  generally  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  England  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  our  best  if  not  our  only 
considerable  living  poet,  is,  with  the  rest  of  the  Celtic  school,  pro¬ 
foundly  mystical  and  religious.  There  appears  to  be  an  unmis¬ 
takable  revolt  against  the  merely  sceptical  and  materialistic  view, 
especially  among  the  younger  men.  It  is  illustrated  by  such 
books  as  Professor  George  Eomanes’  Thoughts  on  lUeligion,  and 
Mr.  George  Palmer’s  An  Agnostic’s  Progress,  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Chesterton’s  Orthodoxy.  But  it  is  in  France  that  the  return  to 
Eeligion  is  most  striking.  The  leading  writers  of  this  new  revival 
are  M.  Bruneti^re,  the  late  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux.  Mondes ; 
M.  Bourget,  M.  Eend  Bazin,  M.  Huysmans,  the  novelists;  M. 

(1)  Ramaay,  Luke,  the  Physician,  p.  9.  (2)  Ibtd.,  pp.  8,  10. 

(3)  Leben  Jesu,  p.  17. 
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Copp^e  and  M,  Jean  Aicard,  the  poets.*  M.  Copp4e  refers  to  them 
thus  :  “Les  futurs  historiens  de  notre  litterature  4  la  fin  de  si^cle 
seront  forces  de  reconnaitre,  par  exemple,  que  Brunetifere,  le 
grand  critique,  le  puissant  dialecticien,  que  Bourget,  le  penetrant 
romancier,  I’excellent  peintre  de  la  soci6te  modeme,  que 
Huysmans,  le  rare  et  pr^cieux  artiste  en  style  .  .  .  furent  des 
Catholiques — et  des  catholiques,  qui,  tous,  sont  revenue  a  la  foi 
apr^s  I’avoir  longtemps  oubli^e  ou  perdue.”  The  attention  they 
have  attracted  in  France  is  shown  by  the  attack  on  four  of  them 
(Bourget,  Huysmans,  Bruneti^re,  and  Coppee)  by  M.  Jules 
Sagaret  in  Les  Grands  Convertis.^  M.  Brunetifere’s  case  is  the 
most  remarkable.  Professor  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  the  training- 
ground  of  French  professors,  editor  of  the  great  French  review, 
which  was  long  the  implacable  enemy  of  Catholicism,  he  was 
thirty  years  ago  Voltairean  in  religion.  Some  years  later  reserve 
took  the  place  of  definite  hostility.  ‘‘With  the  new  century 
came  new  thoughts  and  a  new  spirit  ” ;  articles  appeared  by  him 
aiming  at  the  restoration  of  Catholicism.  As  early  as  1896  he 
delivered  a  lecture  on  La  Renaissance  de  VIdialisme.  It  is  a 
trenchant  attack  on  Materialism  and  Positivism,  on  the  absorp¬ 
tion  in  mere  enjoyment,  on  the  tyranny  of  facts.  He  traces  the 
new  birth  o/  Idealism  :  ’  ‘‘la  croyance  indestructible  que  derrifere 
la  toile,  au  del&  de  la  sc^ne  oh  se  jouent  le  drame  de  I’histoire 
et  le  spectacle  de  la  nature,  une  cause  invisible,  un  myst^rieux 
auteur  se  cache — Deus  ahsconditus — qui  en  a  r^gle  d’avance  la 
succession  et  les  p4rip4ties.”  He  finds  it  in  Science,  which, 
bankrupt  in  many  of  its  pretensions,  has  been  compelled  to 
readmit  into  the  world  the  sense  of  mystery.*  ‘‘Jamais  peut- 
etre  toutes  ces  questions  myst^rieuses  ne  se  sont  pos^s  avec  plus 
de  force  que  depuis  qu’on  a  proclam^  qu’il  n’y  avait  plus  de 
mystferes.”  He  finds  it  in  the  eccentricities  of  occultism  and  the 
like,  in  the  music  of  Wagner,  in  the  poetry  of  the  Symbolists,  in 
the  plays  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger,  in  the  novelists, 
in  the  painting  of  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  He  finds  it  in  politics ; 
not  himself  a  Socialist,  he  nevertheless  sees  in  Socialism  a  superior 
moral  force,  which  protests  against  the  ‘‘laws  of  iron  and  brass” 
which  Materialism  would  fain  impose  upon  humanity.  This 
remarkable  revival  in  France  has  attracted  great  attention  in 
England.  Dr.  Gore,  speaking  of  this  revival  as  part  of  a  general 
movement  in  Europe  and  America,  said:  ®‘‘The  free  and 

(1)  The  record  of  the  laat  five  years  would  add  largely  to  this  list. 

(2)  V.  “  Phasee  of  Religious  R^onatruction  in  France  and  Germany,”  by  Mr. 
James  Collier  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  for  October,  1906. 

(3)  La  Renaissance  de  VIdialisme,  p.  19.  (4)  Ibid.,  pp.  26,  35. 

(5)  The  New  Theology  and  the  Old  Religion,  p.  12 
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comprehensive  thought  of  philosophy  appears  in  our  day  to  be 
reverting  generally  to  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  universe.” 

Lastly,  Keligion  has  changed.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  England  there  was,  in  spite  of  the  great  High  Church 
Revival,  a  considerable  amount  of  rather  frigid  Rationalism. 
There  was  seen,  it  is  true,  a  new  devotion,  most  laudable  and 
necessary,  to  the  practical  exercises  of  religion,  social  service, 
school  and  university  settlements,  but  the  inner  life,  without 
which  Religion  cannot  flourish,  was  starved  and  weak.  Within 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  most  remarkable  revival  of 
/-'Mysticism,  “the  attempt  to  realise  the  presence  of  the  living  God 
-in  the  Soul  and  in  Nature.”  Books  on  this  subject  have  been 
astonishingly  numerous  within  the  last  few  years.  Professor 
Inge’s  Bampton  lectures  on  Mysticism,  and  his  Studies  of 
English  Mystics,  Miss  Evelyn  Underhill’s  Mysticism,  and  Baron 
von  Hiigel’s  remarkable  book.  The  Mystical  Element  of  Religion, 
are  some  of  the  most  striking.  Others  are  the  works  of  Dorn 
Louismet,  The  Harvest  Within,  by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  the 
biographer  of  Nelson,  and  Studies  in  Mystical  Religion,  by 
Mr.  Rufus  M.  Jones.  (It  will  be  noticed  that  these  authors 
represent  various  forms  of  religious  beliefs — Anglican,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Quaker.)  Even  the  strange  experiments  in  the 
unseen,  which  are  so  common  to-day,  however  sometimes  ex¬ 
travagant  and  morbid — spiritualism,  occultism,  magic,  theosophy, 
Christian  Science — have  their  cause,  as  M.  Bruneti^re  has 
observed,  in  *  “une  intime  protestation  de  I’ame  contemporaine 
contre  la  brutale  domination  du  fait.” 

It  may  be  asked  what  special  religious  character  the  present 
reaction  will  assume.  It  is  not,  if  the  contention  of  this  article 
be  correct,  in  the  direction  of  what  is  known  as  “Liberal 
Christianity.”  The  new  Eschatological  School,  represented  by 
such  men  as  the  author  of  the  famous  Quest  of  the  Historical 
Jesus  (Professor  Schweitzer),  though  not  necessarily  orthodox, 
recognises  in  Christ  not  a  moral  teacher  mainly,  but  an  inspired 
Prophet,  if  not  something  more.  The  change  from  the  attitude  of 
such  men  as  Professor  Hamack  is  immense ;  it  is  a  new  spirit,  a 
change  of  soul :  ®  “The  motives  of  His  (Jesus’)  conduct  are  not 
derived  from  human  characteristics,  human  aims,  and  necessities. 
.  .  .  The  one  motive  which  runs  throughout’  is  rather  a  Divine 
decree  which  lies  beyond  human  understanding.  This  He  seeks 
to  fulfil  alike  in  His  actions  and  His  sufferings.  The  teaching  of 
Jesus  is  accordingly  supernatural.”  .  .  .  “He  commands.  And 
to  those  who  obey  Him,  whether  they  be  wise  or  simple.  He  will 

(1)  La  Benaiasanct  de  I'ldialxamt,  p.  38. 

(2)  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus.  (Eng.  Trana.),  pp.  336,  340,  397. 
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reveal  Himself  in  the  toils,  the  conflicts,  the  sufferings  which 
they  shall  pass  through  in  His  fellowship,  and,  as  an  ineffable 
mystery,  they  shall  learn  in  their  own  experience  who  He  is.” 
He  thus  sums  up  the  contrast  between  his  own  Christology  and 
the  old  :  “  The  historic  foundation  of  Christianity  as  built  up  by 
rationalistic,  by  liberal,  and  by  modern  theology  no  longer 
exists.”  Professor  Burkitt,  a  theologian  of  notoriously  wide 
sympathies,  speaks  to  the  same  effect-:  ^  “The  Liberal  Christian 
has  been  walking  along  hand  in  hand  with  what  Matthew  Arnold 
used  to  call  the  Zeitgeist,  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.  .  .  .  Suddenly  the 
Zeitgeist  has  jibbed.  It  will  not  go  any  further  in  that  direction. 
It  has  ceased  to  w'ant  to  make  the  Christians’  Master  into  a 
Teacher  of  Liberalism  and  modern  philanthropy.” 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  present  movement  in  religion  will 
take  the  form  of  a  Christianity  progressive,  but,  in  its  main 
outlines,  traditional,  of  a  return,  as,  so  often  before,  to  Christ  in 
the  full  sense  of  His  Divine  and  Human  Personality.* 

There  this  article  ended  before  the  Great  War  began.  The 
belief  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  seems  to  be  on  the  way  to 
fulfilment.  The  war  has  discredited  everything  German  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  part  of  the  world,  but  above  all  German  morality 
and  religion/  German  theology,  once  the  favourite  idol  of  many 
people  of  culture,  is  distrusted,  first,  because  it  is  German  in 
character  as  well  as  in  origin,®  but  secondly  because  it  is  felt  that 
the  religion  which  bears  such  fruits  as  the  violation  of  Belgium, 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  the  Arabic,  asphyxiating  gases, 
and  poisoned  wells  must  be  unsound  to  the  core.  For  all  will 
admit  that  morality  is,  if  not  absolutely  dependent  on  religion,  at 
any  rate  intimately  connected  with  it.  And  when  we  examine 
what  German  religion  really  is,  our  a  priori  conclusion  is  con¬ 
firmed.  Liberal  Theology  has  sapped  its  supernatural  foundation ; 
the  words  of  Christ  have  no  more  authority  than  those  of  any 
human  teacher,  and  may  be  set  aside  when  inconvenient.  In 
international  politics  their  inconvenience  is  keenly  felt,  and  so 
Christian  morality,  still  permitted  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  private 
individuals,  is  contemptuously  forbidden  to  interfere  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  States:  “Christian  morality,”  says  Bernhardi,®  “is  per- 

(1)  The  Failure  of  Liberal  Christianity  and  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  p.  25. 

(2)  This  is  Mr.  Du  Bose’s  expressed  opinion  (Constructive  Review,  March, 
1913).  “I  believe  that  the  times  are  full  of  this  natural  and  universal  drawing 
to  Christ.” 

(3)  So  Prof.  Schweitzer  says  {The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus,  p.  307,  Eng. 
Trans.)  ;  "The  Germanic  spirit  is  making  a  Jesus  after  ite  own  likeness.” 

(4)  Germany  and  the  Next  War,  p.  29,  Eng.  Trans. 
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sonal  and  social,  and  in  its  nature  cannot  be  political”;  “‘The 
end-all  and  be-all  of  a  State  is  power  ” ;  ^  Might  is  at  once  the 
supreme  right,  and  the  dispute  as  to  what  is  right  is  decided  by 
the  arbitrament  of  war  ”  ;  ®  “Feebleness  is  the  political  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost.”  These  postulates  once  granted,  the  abomina¬ 
tions  committed  by  the  Germans  in  this  war  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  appalling  failure  of  Liberal  Theology  is  the  first 
great  reason  for  the  return  to  Supernatural  Religion. 

But  Liberal  Theology  is  not  the  only  graven  image  which  has 
been  overthrown.  Civilisation,  learning,  science  are  morally 
bankrupt — that  is,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  assure  oneself  that 
because  a  nation  is  civilised,  learned,  scientific  it  will  not  be  also 
cruel,  lustful,  devilish.  In  flaming  contrast  to  the  iniquities  of 
Germany  shine  the  tenderness  and  Christian  forgiveness  shown 
by  the  priests  and  nuns  of  France  and  Belgium.  We  are  driven 
to  suspect  that  the  springs  of  conduct  lie  deeper  than  we  have 
thought  of  late,  and  that,  as  Carlyle  said,  “The  infinite  celestial 
soul  of  man  ”  is  not  “  a  kind  of  Hay-balance  for  weighing  hay 
and  thistles  on,  pleasures  and  pains  on,”  but  that  morality  is 
transcendent,  supernatural. 

So  much  for  what  one  may  call  the  intellectual  reasons  for  the  , 
return  to  Religion.  But  in  Pascal’s  famous  words,  “Le  cceur  a 
ses  raisons  que  la  raison  ne  comprend  pas.”  These  reasons  are 
so  various,  so  subtle  and  intangible  that  it  is  only  possible  to 
suggest  a  few.  The  apparent  dominance  of  Natural  Law  had 
tended  to  paralyse  the  Spiritual  Life.  The  appalling  upheaval  of 
war  has  shattered  thB  sense  of  necessity  and  order  and  substituted 
for  them  the  sense  of  freedom  and  will. 

Most  important  of  all  pain,  danger,  the  constant  presence  of 
death,  anxiety,  bereavement  have  revealed  to  myriads  the  need 
for  help.  They  need  to  pray  to  Someone  not  for  resignation 
merely,  but  for  comfort,  succour,  deliverance,  as  friend  to  friend. 
To  pray  in  this  sense  to  “The  Absolute  ”  or  to  the  God  of  Liberal 
Theology  is  a  mockery  of  themselves  and  of  Him.  They  demand, 
what  the  Latter-d^iy  Prophets  hesitated  to  give  them,  the  authentic 
message  of  Calvary  and  the  promise  of  Eternal  Life.  '  ^ 

E.  C.  E.  Owen. 

(1)  Germany  and  the  Next  War.,  p.  45. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  23. 

(3)  Treitschke  quoted  by  Bernhardi,  ibid.,  p.  47. 

(4)  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil,  p.  310. 
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GEORGE  ELIOT  CENTENARY. 

I, — The  Humour  of  George  Eliot. 

Thackeray  has  reminded  us  that  humour  means  something  far 
more  important  to  humanity  than  merely  the  power  to  create 
human  laughter,  though  the  capacity  to  arouse  pure,  honest 
laughter  is  in  this  workaday  world  of  ours  a  happy  gift.  But 
our  sincerest  laughter  is  fraught  with  pain,  and  true  humour, 
as  Thackeray  says,  “appeals  to  a  great  number  of  our  other 
faculties,  besides  our  mere  sense  of  ridicule.  The  humorous 
writer  professes  to  awaken  and  direct  your  love,  your  pity,  your 
kindness,  your  sense  for  untruth,  pretension,  imposture — your 
tenderness  for  the  weak,  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  unhappy. 
To  the  best  of  his  means  and  ability  he  comments  on  all  the 
ordinary  actions  and  passions  of  life  almost.  He  takes  upon 
himself  to  be  the  week-day  preacher,  so  to  speak.  Accordingly 
as  he  finds  and  speaks  and  feels  the  truth  best,  we  regard,  esteem 
j  him — sometimes  love  him.  And  as  his  business  is  to  mark  other 
people’s  lives  and  peculiarities,  we  moralise  upon  his  life  when 
he  is  gone — and  yesterday’s  preacher  becomes  the  text  for 
to-day’s  sermon.” 

It  is  in  the  sense  of  this  passage  that  we  can  claim  for  George 
Eliot  an  honoured  place  in  our  gallery  of  English  humorists. 

Mary  Ann  Evans  was  bom  on  November  22nd,  1819,  at 
Arbiiry  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Chilvers  Coton,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick.  In  the  same  way  that  the  admirers  of  Thomas  Hardy 
worship  him  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Wessex,  we  might  well 
claim  that  George  Eliot  is  the  Alma  Mater  of  Mercia,  that 
favoured  central  kingdom  of  England  whence  sprang  Shake¬ 
speare,  Milton  and  Tennyson.  The  commanding  literary  import¬ 
ance  of  Mercia  and  the  Mercians  has  never  been  sufficiently 
insisted  upon.-  You  cannot  separate  the  literary  work  of  George 
Eliot  from  the  geographical  surroundings  of  her  youth.  The 
language  of  her  farmers  and  their  wives  is  Mercian,  and  her 
landscape  pictures,  limited  by  the ‘horizon  of  swelling  grassy 
mounds  surmounted  by  clumps  of  Scotch  firs,  are  as  truly  Mercian 
as  Rosalind’s  Forest  of  Arden. 

Into  this  homely  country  George  Eliot  arrived  exactly  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  Her  early  life  in  the  Midlands  was  monotonous, 
difficult  and  discouraging.  She  devoted  herself  to  domestic  life 
until  the  death  of  her  father  in  1849,  quite  unaware  of  the 
wonderful  memories  of  homely  reality  which  she  was  storing  up 
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for  future  use,  and  fretting  over  the  “slavery  of  being  a  girl.” 
From  that  date  until  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  she  wrote  4 wo* 
Barton  the  outlines  of  her  life  are  well  known.  Her  visit  to 
Germany,  her  comradeship  with  Herbert  Spencer,  her  love  of 
music,  her  work  as  a  writer  of  philosophical  and  critical  reviews, 
and  finally  her  marriage,  for  such  it  really  was,  with  George 
Lewes,  all  have  their  influence  on  her  work  as  a  novelist. 

In  September,  1856,  she  tells  us  how  she  began  to  write  fiction. 
“It  had  always  been  a  vague  dream  of  mine  that  some  time  or 
other  I  might  write  a  novel,  and  my  shadowy  conception  of  what 
the  novel  w-as  to  be  varied  of  course  from  one  epoch  of  my  life 
to  another.  But  I  never  went  further  towards  the  actual  writing 
of  the  novel  than  an  introductory  chapter  describing  a  Stafford¬ 
shire  village  and  the  life  of  the  neighbouring  farmhouses,  and  as 
the  years  passed  on  I  lost  any  hope  that  I  should  ever  be  able 
to  w'rite  a  novel,  just  as  I  desponded  about  everything  else  in 
my  future  life.  I  always  thought  I  was  deficient  in  dramatic 
power  both  of  construction  and  dialogue,  but  I  felt  I  should  be 
at  my  ease  in  the  descriptive  parts  of  a  novel.”  George  Eliot 
had  an  instinct  against  melodrama.  Many  years  earlier,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  favourite  book  of  hers,  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Ruth,  she  noted 
that  this  authoress  was  “  misled  by  a  love  of  contrasts — of  ‘  drama¬ 
tic  ’  effects.  She  is  not  contented  with  the  subdued  colouring— 
the  half-tints  of  real  life.  Hence  she  agitates  one  for  the  moment, 
but  she  does  not  secure  one’s  lasting  sympathy ;  her  scenes  and 
characters  do  not  become  typical.”  It  was  just  those  “half-tints 
of  real  life  ”  that  George  Eliot  herself  was  to  paint  with  such  a 
sure  hand  and  it  was  by  her  masterly  use  of  “  subdued  colouring  ” 
that  she  obtained  her  greatest  triumphs  of  human  portraiture  and 
humorous  atmosphere.  What  she  was  striving  after  is  well 
expressed  by  a  passage  in  one  of  her  essays  on  the  writings  .of 
Dickens.  “We  have  one  great  novelist,”  she  says,  “who  is  gifted 
with  the  utmost  power  of  rendering  the  external  traits  of  our 
town  population ;  and  if  he  could  give  us  their  psychological  char¬ 
acter,  their  conceptions  of  life  and  their  emotions  with  the  same 
truth  as  their  dress  and  manners  his  books  would^  be  the  greatest 
contribution  art  has  ever  made  to  the  awakening  of  social  sym¬ 
pathies.”  George  Eliot  [herself  in  her  evolution  as  a  novelist 
strives  after  psychology,  ultimately  as  we  shall  see  to  the  neglect 
of  humour,  but  in  all  fiction  humour  is  the  salt  that  preserves  the 
compound  as  food  for  future  generations.  Psychology,  like  theo¬ 
logy  and  politics,  has  its  temporary  fashions ;  humour  is  eternal 
and  constant,  and  reacts  to  the  same  tests  to-day  as  in  the  days  of 
our  forefathers.  In  her  earlier  work  psychology  had  its  place,  but 
it  was  amply  seasoned  with  humour. 
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It  was  at  Tenby  that  George  Lewea  persuaded  her  to  make  that 
attempt  at  novel  writing  for  which  the  world  was  waiting.  She 
thought  of  a  title  :  The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Reverend  Amos 
Barton,  and  her  diplomatic  husband  on  hearing  of  it  at  once 
said:  “Oh,  what  a  capital  title,”  “and  from  that  time  I  had 
settled  in  ray  mind  that  this  should  be  my  first  story.” 

One  night,  on  their  return  to  Eichmond,  George  Lewes  went  to 
town  on  purpose  to  leave  her  a  quiet  evening  for  writing  her  novel. 
She  wrote  the  eighth  chapter  of  Amos  Barton,  from  the  news 
brought  by  the  shepherd  to  Mrs.  Hackit,  “as  Mrs.  Barton  is  wuss 
and  not  expected  to  live,”  to  the  end,  where  the  desolate  husband 
is  dragged /out  of  the  chamber  of  death.  It  is  only  about  two 
thousand  words,  but  it  is  a  masterpiece.  When  she  read  it  to  her 
husband  on  his  return  home  “we  both  cried, over  it  and  then  he 
came  up  to  me  and  kissed  me,  saying  :  ‘  I  tljink  your  pathos  is 
better  than  your  fun.’  ’’ 

The  publication  of  Seenes  of  Clerical  Life  began  in 
Blackwood  in  January,  1857.  She  had  fixed  upon  the  pen 
name  of  George  Eliot  because  George  was  her  husband’s  Christian 
name  and  Eliot  “w’as  a  good  mouth-filling,  easily  pronounced 
word.”  The  literary  ability  of  the  stories  was  recognised  at  once, 
for  in  the  Victorian  Era  there  was  not  only  an  output  of  worthy 
literature,  but  a  well  defined  body  of  readers  who  took  an  interest 
in  craftsmanship  and  welcomed  achievement.  Thackeray,  in  an 
early  number  of  the  Cornhill,  referred  to  George  Eliot  as  “a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude,  just  risen  on  the  horizon.”  Dickens 
writes  to  her  that  “the  exquisite  truths  and  delicacy  of  both  the 
humour  and  the  pathos  of  these  stories  I  have  never  seen  the  like 
of,”  and  with  greater  critical  insight  than  many  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  critics,  tells  her  that :  “Had  I  been  left  to  my  own  devices 
I  should  have  been  strongly  disposed  to  address  the  said  writer  as 
a  woman,”  concluding  with  this  noble  message  from  one  writer  to 
another  :  “I  shall  always  bold  that  impalpable  personage  in  loving 
attachment  and  respect  and  shall  yield  myself  up  to  all  future 
utterances  from  the  same  source  with  a  perfect  .confidence  in  their 
making  me  wiser  and  better.  ’  ’ 

George  Eliot  had  commenced  author  and  tasted  fame  and  suc¬ 
cess.  She  acknowledges  to  herself  that  :  “Writing  is  part  of  my 
religion  and  I  can  write  no  word  that  is  not  prompted  from  within. 
At  the  same  time  I  believe  that  almost  all  the  best  books  in  the 
world  have  been  written  with  the  hope  of  getting  money  for 
them.”  It  is  interesting  to  me  to  note  that  George  Eliot,  like 
all  great  writers,  was  a  believer  in  the  creed  of  the  box  office, 
and  in  the  true  spirit  of  authorship  we  find  her,  in  October,  1857, 
setting  down  in  her  journal  the  receipt  of  £102  for  the  first  edition 
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of  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  side  by  side  with  the  hopeful  entry  ; 
“October  22. — Began  my  new  novel  Adam  Bede.” 

The  humour  in  each  of  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  is  used  by 
the  artist*  to  strengthen  the  effect  of  a  serious  and  almost  tragic 
story.  We  find  that,  as  in  the  Shakespearean  drama,  the  motive 
of  the  tragic  characters  is  nearly  always  built  upon  the  very 
human  foundation  of  egotism,  the  comic  ones  are  also  based  upon 
a  forgivable  and  humorous '  exhibition  of  self-love.  We  are 
amused  by  the  self-deceptions,  the  vanity  in  fancied  gifts,  the  con¬ 
ceit  of  vain  imaginings,  in  Mr.  Hackit,  Mr.  Pilgrim,  Mrs.  Patten, 
and  the  other  good  citizens  of  Shepperton,  but  they  are  not  thrown 
at  us  clumsily  by  way  of  comic  relief,  but  painted  with  elaborate 
care  to  form  the  absolutely  necessary  background  to  the  tragedy  of 
Amos  Barton. 

It  was  the  experiment  of  a  Master  to  write  a  tragedy  round  the 
life  of  a  middle-aged  curate  with  a  wife  and  six  children,  crowned 
by  a  headpiece  “  smooth  and  innutrient  after  ten*  years  of  baldness 
and  supererogatory  soap,”  and  after  exhibiting  him  as  a  dense  and 
stupid  martyr  to  complacent  selfishness,  to  call  to  our  eyes  tears 
of  sympathy  for  him  when  he  throws  himself  upon  his  wife’s 
grave,  clasping  it  in  his  arms  and  kissing  the  cold  turf  as  he  cries 
out  :  “  Milly,  Milly,  dost  thoiJ  hear  me?  I  didn’t  love  thee  enough, 
I  wasn’t  tender  enough  to  thee — but  I  think  of  it  all  now.” 

Small  w’onder  is  it  that  some  have  thought  that  George  Eliot 
excelled  herself  in  Amos  Barton,  but  although  the  minor  personal 
characters  are  full  of  character  and  humour  they  are  but  foretastes 
of  what  was  to  come.  Mrs.  Patten,  the  childless  widow*,  “who 
had  got  rich  chiefly  by  the  negative  process  of  spending  nothing  ” ; 
IMr.  Pilgrim,  who  spoke  with  an  intermittent  kind  of  splutter, 
having  a  “pediment  ”  in  his  speech  ;  Mr.  Birdmain,  who  read  two 
daily  papers  to  qualify  himself  to  talk  politics  and  was  considered 
by  Mr.  Barton  “a  man  of  considerable  political  information,  but 
not  of  lively  parts,”  all  these  are  faint  in  outline  compared  with  the 
portraits  that  were  to  come.  Good  Mrs.  Hackit  has  some  of  the 
proverbial  wisdom  of  Mrs.  Poyser  and  could  moralise  wdsely  on 
the  uncertainty  of  life.  “I  daresay  we  shall  have  a  sharp  pinch 
this  winter  and  if  we  do  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  it  takes  the  old 
lady.  They  say  a  green  Yu\e  makes  a  fat  churchyard ;  but  so 
does  a  white  Yule  too,  for  that  matter.  When  the  stool’s  rotten 
enough,  no  matter  who  sits  on  it.”  And  the  old  lady  Mrs,  Patten 
had  herself  a  pretty  wit,  as  when  she  silenced  Miss  Gibbs,  who 
had  set  out  to  inform  the  company  what  course  she  would  take 
with  her  husband  “if  I  was  a  wife,”  by  snapping  out  :  “Yes,  it’s 
fine  talking,  old  maids’  husbands  are  al’ys  well  managed.  If 
you  w’as  a  wife  you’d  be  as  foolish  as  your  betters  belike.” 
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As  I  see  it,  George  Eligt  had  set  herself  to  paint  in  half  tones 
and  was  as  yet  keeping  the  humorous  tones  too  low.  She  set 
out  her  own  views  of  novel  writing  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Amos 
Barton.  She  had  no  wares  for  the  reader  “to  whom  tragedy 
meant  ermine  tippets,  adultery  and  murder;  and  comedy  the 
adventures  of  some  personage  who  is  quite  a  ‘  character.  ’  ”  She 
was  to  be  the  painter  of  those  commonplaee  people,  who  form  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  who  are  “neither  extraordinarily 
silly  nor  extraordinarily  wicked  nor  extraordinarily  wise,”  but 
“are  simply  men  of  complexions  more  or  less  muddy,  w'hose  con¬ 
versation  is  more  or  less  bald  or  disjointed.  Yet  they  have  their 
unspoken  sorrows  and  their  sacred  joys ;  their  hearts  have  gone 
towards  their  first-born  and  they  have  mourned  over  the  irreclaim¬ 
able  dead.” 

There  are  pleasant  humours  in  Mr.  GilfiVs  Love  Story  that 
might  well  be  quoted.  Nothing  is  better  than  Mr.  Bates’  ex¬ 
clamations  when  he  learned  that  Caterina  was  to  be  treated  as  a 
lady  in  the  Cheverel  household,  “and  the  raight  oi’  it  too,  for 
she  hasn’t  the  cut  of  a  gell  as  must  work  for  her  bread ;  she’s  as 
nesh  an’  delicate  as  a  paich  blossom — welly  like  a  linnet,  wi’  ony 
joost  body  anoof  to  hold  her  voice.”  The  old  gardener’s  simile  for 
the  beautiful,' fragile  girl  singer  is  as  charming  as  it  is  unforced. 

The  story,  you  may  remember,  opens  upon  the  Sunday  after 
Mr.  Gilfil’s  death.  SKepperton  Church  is  hung  with  black  and 
the  description  which  follows  is  a  gentle  satire  on  the  etiquette 
that  surrounds  the  beloved  dead.  “All  the  farmers’  wives  brought 
out  their  black  bombasines ;  and  Mrs.  Jennings,  at  the  Wharf,  by 
appearing  the  first  Sunday  after  Mr.  Gilfil’s  death  in  her  salmon 
coloured  ribbons  and  green  shawl  excited  the  severest  remarks. 
To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Jennings  was  a  new^  comer  and  town  bred,  so 
that  she  could  hardly  be  expected  to  have  very  clear  notions  of 
what  was  proper,  but  as  Mrs.  Higgins  observed  in  an  undertone 
to  Mrs.  Parrot,  when  they  were  coming  out  of  church,  ‘  Her  hus¬ 
band  who  had  been  born  i’  the  parish  might  ha’  told  her  better.’ 
An  unreadiness  to  put  on  black  on  all  available  occasions  or  too 
great  an  alacrity  in  putting  it  off  argued  in  Mrs.  Higgins’  opinion 
a  dangerous  levity  of  character  and  an  unnatural  insensibility  to 
the  essential  fitness  of  things. 

Some  folks  can’t  abear  to  put  off  their  colours,’  she  remarked, 
'but  that  was  never  the  way  i’  my  family.  Why,  Mrs.  Parrot, 
from  the  time  I  was  married,  nine  years  ago  come  Candlemas,  I 
was  never  out  o’  black  two  year  together !  ’ 

“‘Ah,’  said  Mrs.  Parrot,  who  was  conscious  of  inferiority  in 
this  respect,  ‘  there  isn’t  many  families  as  have  so  manjf  deaths 
as  yours,  Mrs.  Higgins.’  ” 
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The  social  etiquette  and  folk  lore  of  funerals  and  the  pride  and 
self-satisfaction  that  commonplace  people  display  in  a  near  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  mystery  of  death  gently  touched  upon  in  this 
human  village  picture  are  the  favourite  themes  of  all  our  English 
humorists.  Dickens  fairly  revels  in,#Mr.  Mould’s  moralising  on 
the  power  of  velvet  trappings  and  the  “plumage  of  the  ostrich 
dyed  black,”  to  “bind  the  broken  heart  and  shed  balm  upon  the 
wounded  spirit  ”  of  Jonas  Chuzzlewit.  J.  M.  Barrie,  ih  A 
Window  in  Thrums,  reminds  us  that  in  far  away  corners  of  the 
British  Isles  the  Victorian  social  importance  of  funerals  is  still 
with  us.  Tibbie,  you  may  remember,  had  not  been  “speired  to 
the  layin’  oot,”  and  was  as  indignant  as  a  county  lady  not  invited 
to  a  hunt  ball.  “As  lang  as  am  livin’,”  she  says,  “to  tak  charge 
o’  ’im  Davit  Lunan  gangs  to  nae  burals  ’at  he’s  no  bidden  to.  An’ 

I  tell  ye  if  there  was  one  body  as  had  a  richt  to  be  at  the  bural  o’ 
Pete  Lownie  it  was  Davit  Lunan,  him  bein’  my  man,  and  Marget 
my  ain  sister.  Yes,  says  I,  though  am  no  o’  the  boastin’  kind, 
Davit  had  maist  richt  to  be  there  next  to  Pete  ’imsel.”  In  like 
manner,  George  Eliot,  in  her  subdued  colours,  enters  into  the  old-  | 
world  social  values  of  the  conduct  of  mourners  with  true  sympathy 
and  humour. 

But  to  my  mind  it  is  not  until  we  get  to  Janet's  Repentance, 
the  third  story  in  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  that  George  Eliot  I 
finds  her  feet  as  it  were  and  lets  herself  go,  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
her  own  power  of  humour.  I  have  often  wondered  what  will  he 
the  effect  on  literature  of  a  too  strict  Liquor  Control,  seeing  that 
some  of  the  best  passages  of  English  humour  are  enacted  in  that  ! 
very  English  institution,  the  Inn.  Certainly,  unless  the  Red  Lion  | 
at  Milby  had  been  a  licensed  house  and  the  spirits  of  a  more  ! 
invigorating  quality  than  those  which  how  prevail  we  should  never  | 
have  heard  the  real  thoughts  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  the  rich  miller,  ; 
on  education  and  the  evil  of  Sunday  lectures.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  there  was  a  servant  question  in  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  time,  I 
and  his  views  on  the  matter  are  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the 
well-to-do  middle  class  of  to-day.  “I  know  well  enough,”  he 
says,  “what  your  Sunday  evening  lectures  are  good  for — for  I 
wenches  to  meet  their  sweethearts  and  brew  mischief.  There’s 
work  enough  with  the  servant  maids  as  it  is — such  as  I  never 
heard  the  like  of  in  my  mother’s  time,  and  it’s  all  along  o’  your 
schooling  and  new  fangled  plans.  Give  me  a  servant  as  can 
nayther  read  nor  write,  I  say,  and  doesn’t  know  the  year  o’  the 
Lord  she  was  bom  in.  I  should  like  to  know  what  good  those 
Sunday  Schools  have  done  now.  Why,  the  boys  used  to  go 
.  a-birds’-nesting  of  a  Sunday  morning ;  and  a  capital  thing,  too— 
ask  any  farmer;  and  very  pretty  it  was  to  see  strings  o’  heggs 
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hanging  up  in  poor  people’s  houses.  You’ll  not  see  ’em  no  where 
now.” 

The  promise  of  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  was  fulfilled  in 
Adam  Bede,  which  was  published  in  1859.  •  It  undoubtedly 
contains  the  greatest  humorous  character  created  by  George 
^  Eliot.  Mrs.  Poyser  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  greatest  in  litera- 
i  ture.  She  can  take  her  place  with  Sancho  Panza,  Falstaff,  Uncle 
Toby,  Parson  Adams,  Sam  Weller  and  Micawber.  It  is  note- 
f  worthy,  too,  that  she  is  the  one  really  satisfactory  humorous 
i  woman  character  in  our  literature.  There  are  many  excellent 
j  comic  women  full  of  extravagant  comedy  of  the  type  of  Mrs. 

I  Malaprop  or  Mrs.  Gamp,  but  to  my  mind  Mrs.  Poyser  stands  alone 
I  in  achievement,  equalling  Sancho*  Panza  in  wit  and  wisdom, 
t  softening  our  hearts  as  Uncle  Toby  and  Parson  Adams  can,  and 
planting  her  epigrams  as  surely  in  the  centre  of  the  target  as  Sam 
.  Weller  himself. 

I  Mrs.  Poyser  is  the  Complete  Housewife.  A  good  wife,  mother 
and  housekeeper.  A  managing  woman.  Nor  is  there  a  trace  of 
I  acrimony  or  bitterness  in  her  wit,  nor  is  there  anything  elderly 
or  shrewish  in  her  appearance.  We  see  her  a  good-looking 
woman,  not  more  than  eight-and-thirty — the  age  of  her  author — 
of  fair  complexion  an^  sandy  hair,  well-shapen,  light-footed,  and 
I  attired  in  an  ample  checkered  linen  apron,  her  robe  of  office. 

;;  Like  Martha,  she  was  cumbered  about  much  swerving,  careful  and 
troubled  about  many  things,  but  as  long  as  she  could  “have  her 
I  say”  about  them  she  enjoyed  life  and  added  to  the  happiness  of 
i  others.  Proud  as  Mrs.  Poyser  was  of  her  famous  dairy,  she  was 
as  good  a  pessimist  as  any  farmer  in  the  land  and  always  ready 
j  to  have  her  say  about  her  vocation  in  life  :  “As  for  farming,  it’s 
^  putting  money  into  your  pocket  wi’  your  right  hand  and  fetching 
■  it  out  wi’  your  left.  As  fur  as  I  can  see,  it’s  raising  victual  for 
I  other  folks  and  just  getting  a  mouthful  for  yourself  and  your 
I  children  as  you  go  along — it’s  more  than  flesh  and  blood  ’ull 
bear  sometimes,  to  be  toiling  and  stirring  and  up  early  and  down 
I  late,  and  hardly  sleeping  a  wink  when  you  be  down  for  thinking 
!;  as  the  cheese  may  swell,  or  the  cows  may  slip  their  calf,  or  the 
wheat  may  grow  green  again  i’  the  sheaf — and  after  all  at  th’  end 
I  of  the  year  it’s  like  as  if  you’d  been  cooking  a  feast  and  had  got 
1  the  smell  of  it  for  your  pains.”  And  when  people  praised  her 
cream  and  butter  she  would  speak  in  proverbs,  and  say  :  “The 
smell  o’  bread’s  sweet  t’  everybody  but  the  baker.  The  Miss 
Irwines  allays  say :  ‘Oh,  Mrs.  Poyser,  I  envy  you  your 
dairy ;  and  I  envy  you  your  chickens ;  and  what  a  beautiful 
thing  a  farmhouse  is,  to  be  sure !  ’  An’  I  say  :  ‘  Yes,  a 
farmhouse  is  a  fine  thing  for  them  as  looks  on,  an’  don’t  know* 
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the  liftin’  an’  the  strainin’  an’  the  worritin’  o’  th’  inside  as 
belongs  to  ’t.’  ” 

In  spite  of  the  patent  fact  of  her  own  happiness  in  married 
life,  Mrs.  Poyser,  like  all  true  humorists,  made  it  her  duty  to 
warn  her  servant  “gells*’  on  the  horrible  outlook  before  them. 
Should  Molly  propose  to  go  and  help  the  Saddlers  in  their  work 
by  combing  wool  for  them,  Mrs.  Poyser  is  at  once  prophetic: 
“That’s  the  way  with  you — that’s  the  road  you’d  all  like  to  go 
headlong  to  ruin.  You’re  never  easy  till  you’ve  got  some  sweet¬ 
heart  as  is  as  big  a  fool  as  yourself ;  you  think  you’ll  be  finely 
off  when  you’re  married,  I  dessay,  and  have  got  a  three-legged 
stool  to  sit  on  and  never  a  blanket  to  cover  you,  and  a  bit  o’ 
oatcake  for  your  dinner  as  three  children  are  snatching  at.” 

And  though  she  suffered  her  own  man  gladly,  remembering 
that  “what  a  man  wants  in  a  wife  is  to  make  sure  o’  one  fool 
as  ’ull  tell  him  he’s  wise,”  yet  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  was 
rightly  proud  of  him  and  properly  despised  women  who  married  a 
fool  for  his  money.  “It’s  all  very  fine,”  she  would  say,  “having 
a  ready-made  rich  man,  but  may  happen  he’ll  be  a  ready-made 
fooh;  and  it’s  no  use  filling  your  pocket  full  o’  money  if  you’ve  got 
a  hole  in  the  corner.  It’ll  do  you  no  good  to  sit  in  a  spring-cart 
o’  your  own  if  you’ve  got  a  soft  to  drive  you ;  he’ll  soon  turn  you 
over  into  the  ditch.  I  allays  said  I’d  never  marry  a  man  as  had 
got  no  brains ;  for  where’s  the  use  of  a  woman  having  brains  of 
her  own  if  she’s  tackled  to  a  geek  as  everybody’s  a-laughing  at? 
She  might  as  well  dress  herself  fine  to  sit  back’ards  on  a  donkey.”  , 

Mrs.  Poyser ’s  religion  was  in  her  daily  work.  She  had  no  use 
even  for  a  day’s  outing,  her  pleasure  was  in  the  works  and  days 
of  the  farm.  “Eh !  ”  she  said  to  her  hilsband,  aie  they  set  off  in 
the  cart,  “I’d  sooner  ha’  brewin’  day  and  washin’  day  together 
than  one  o’  these  pleasurin’  days.  There’s  no  work  so  tirin’  as 
danglin’  about  an’  starin’  and  not  rightly  knowin’  what  you  are 
goin’  to  do  next;  and  keepin’  your  face  in  smilin’  order  like  a 
grocer  o’  market  day  for  fear  people  should  na  think  you  civil 
enough.  An’  you’ve  nothing  to  show  for’t  when  it’s  done  if  it 
isn’t  a  yellow  face  wi’  eating  things  as  disagree.” 

But  this  attitude  of  mind  related  to  outside  dissipation  and  not 
to  the  conviviality  of  domestic  hospitality.  For  Mrs.  Poyser 
had  no  ascetic  dislike  of  pleasure  though  she  was  a  critic  of 
“pleasurin’.”  She  was  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
Methodists,  whose  methods  of  life  did  not  appeal  to  her  common 
sense,  “For,”  as  she  said  to  Dinah,  “if  everybody  w'as  to  do 
like  you,  the  world  must  come  to  a  standstill ;  for  if  everybody 
tried  to  do  without  house  and  home,  and  with  poor  eating  and 
drinking,  and  ,was  allays  talking  as  we  must  despise  the  things 
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o’  the  world,  as  you  say,  I  should  like  to  know  where  the  pick  o’ 
the  stock,  and' the  corn,  and  the  best  new  milk  cheeses  ’ud  have 
to  go.  Everybody  ’ud  be  wanting  bread  made  o’  tail  ends,  and 
everybody  ’ud  be  running  after  somebody  else  to  preach  to  ’em 
instead  o’  bringing  up  their  families  and  laying  by  against  a  bad 
harvest.  It  stands  to  sense  as  that  can’t  be  the  right  religion.” 
Certainly  it  was  no  religion  for  Mrs.  Poyser.  She  was  happy 
and  at  home  in  her  parish  church  listening  'to  the  ministrations 
of  the  urbane  Mr.  Irvine  :  “Him  a  gentleman  born,  and’s  got  a 
mother  like  a  picter  you  may  go  to  the  country  round  and  not 
find  such  another  woman  turned  sixty-six.  It’s  summat  like  to 
see  such  a  man  as  that  i’  the  desk  of  a  Sunday.  As  I  say  to 
Poyser,  it’s  like  looking  at  a  full  crop  o’  wheat,  or  a  pasture  with 
a  fine  dairy  o’  cows  in  it ;  it  makes  you  feel  the  world’s  com¬ 
fortable  like.  But  as  for  such  creatures  as  you  Methodisses  run 
after,  I’d  as  soon  go  to  look  at  a  lot  o’  bare  runts  on  a  common.” 
She  accepted  the  world  as  it  is  and  might  be  described  as  a 
cheerful  fatalist.  Even  the  servants  and  the  weather  had  to  be 
acquiesced  in,  for,  as  she  philosophically  remarked,  “As  for  the 
weather,  there’s  One  above  makes  it  and  we  must  put  up  wi’  it : 
it’s  nothing  of  a  plague  to  what  the  wenches  are.”  It  was  not 
possible  for  Mrs.  Poyser  to  pretend  to  herself  that  things  were 
other  than  they  really  were.  As  she  confessed  or  perhaps 
boasted,  “I’m  not  one  o’  those  as  can  see  the  cat  i’  the  dairy  and 
wonder  what  she’s  come  after.”  She  was  under  no  delusions 
about  herself  or  her  surroundings.  In  this  way,  always  remem¬ 
bering  that  the  worst  had  not  yet  happened  and  that  you  must 
adapt  yourself  to  the  fools  you  were  surrounded  by,  she  made  the 
best  of  things  in  the  spirit  of  her  own  famous  proverb  :  ”  It’s  ill 
living  in  a  hen  roost  for  them  as  doesn’t  like  fleas.” 

For  Mrs.  Poyser  was  at  her  best  in  her  proverbial  humours, 
though  these  are  apt  to  lose  their  full  force  without  the  cues 
which  led  up  to  them.  The  calm  temperate  common  sense  of  her 
sayings  is  unrivalled.  For  instance,  how  sane  is  the  following  : 
"It’s  poor  work  allays  setting  the  dead  above  the  livin’ ;  we  shall 
all  on  us  be  dead  some  time,  I  reckon — it  ’ud  be  better  if  folks  ’ud 
make  much  on  us  beforehand,  istid  o’  beginning  when  we’re  gone. 
It’s  but  little  good  you’ll  do  a-watering  the  last  year’s  crop.” 

Many  of  her  proverbs  have  passed  into  our  every-day  language 
and  are  received  to-day  as  wisdom  of  the  old  world.  Thus,  “It’s 
ill  guessing  what  bats  are  flying  after  ”  ;  “Them  as  never  had  a 
cushion  don’t  miss  it  ”  ;  and  “If  the  chaff  cutter  had  the  making 
of  us  we  should  all  be  straw”;  these ’ sayings  are  for  all  time. 
One  could  run  on  remembering  the  life  and  talk  of  Mrs.  Poyser 
at  any  length,  but  it  would  not  assist  us  in  the  further  under- 
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standing  of  her  power  over  us;  moreover,  it  might  remind 
someone  to  quote  another  of  her  sayings  that  “Some  folks’ 
tongues  are  like  the  clocks  as  run  on  strikin’,  not  to  tell  you  the 
time  o’  the  day  but  because  there’s  summat  wrong  i’  their  own 
inside.”  Therefore  we  will  end  with  the  suggestion  that  in  this 
human  character  George  Eliot  reached  the  high-water  mark  of 
humorous  creation.  , 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  about  the  humour  of  the  Mill  on 
the  Floss,  but  though  the  Tullivers  and  the  Gleggs  and  the 
Pullets  are  all  excellent,  not  one  of  them  to  my  mind  excels 
Mrs.  Poyser.  We  may  agree  with  Swinburne  that  “the  first 
two-thirds  of  the  book  suffice  to  compose  perhaps  the  very  noblest 
of  tragic  as  well  as  of  humorous  pure  idylls  in  the  language," 
without  abating  the  individual  claim  of  Mrs.  Poyser  to  be  George 
Eliot’s  greatest  humorous  character.  The  tragedy  of  Mr. 
Tulliver’s  life  and  death  overpowers  our  recollection  of  his 
humorous  aspect,  yet  he  is  a  most  entertaining  personality  in  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  book.  Nothing  is  more  natural  and 
delightful  in  Mr.  Tulliver  than  his  simple,  honest  valuation  of 
the  lawyer,  which  is  peculiarly  English  in  its  outlook.  Although 
George  Eliot  numbered  among  her  friends  HerscheJl,  Bowen,  and 
Frederic  Harrison,  nearly  all  the  lawyers  of  her  fiction  are  of  the 
type  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  eighteenth-century  playwright. 

The  dnmken  Dempster  in  Janet's  Repentance  is  admired  by 
the  neighbourhood  as  a  long-headed  fellow  because  “he  can  drink 
a  bottle  o’  brandy  at  a  sittin’  and  yet  see  further  through  a  stone 
wall  when  he’s  done  than  other  folks  ’ll  see  through  a  glass 
winder.”  Matthew  Jermyn  and  his  London  agent  Johnson,  in 
Felix  Holt,  are  a  couple  of  scheming  melodramatic  rascals  only 
fit  for  the  dock.  They  are  tolerated  locally  because,  as  the  stage 
coachman  reminds  the  traveller,  “It  was  not  well  for  a  lawyer 
to  be  over  honest,  else  he  might  not  be  up  to  other  people’s 
tricks.”  George  Eliot  chose  lawyers  of  this  class  because  they 
suited  her  plots,  and  she  followed  a  literary  line  of  least  resistance 
that  has  always  portrayed  the  lawyer  as  the  villain  of  the  piece 
because  it  is  a  fairly  easy  thing  to  do  and  satisfies  the  average 
reader. 

For  “the  man  in  the  street,”  like  Mr.  Tulliver,  still  regards 
the  law  “as  a  sort  of  cock-fight  in  which  it  was  the  business  of 
injured  honesty  to  get  a  game  bird  with  the  best  pluck  and  the 
strongest  spurs  ”  if  you  wanted  to  best  your  opponent.  Tulliver, 
like  many  another  ignorant  man  of  his  generation,  regarded  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  form  of  magitf  and  the  brain  workers  it  produced  as 
soothsayers  and  prophets,  men  endowed  with  mischievous  powers 
dangerous  to  common  man.  For  this  reason  he  desired  that  his 
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son  Tom  should  be  “a  bit  of  a  scholard  so  as  he  might  be  up  to 
the  tricks  o’  these  fellows  and  talk  fine  and  write  with  a  flourish. 
It  ’ud  be  a  help  to  me  with  these  law  suits  and  arbitrations  and 
things.  I  wouldn’t  make  a  downright  lawyer  o’  the  lad — I  should 
be  sorry  for  him  to  be  a  raskill — but  a  sort  o’  engineer  or  a 
surveyor  or  an  auctioneer  and  vallyer  like  Riley  or  one  o’  them 
smartish  businesses  as  are  all  profits  and  no  outlay  only  for  a 
big  watch  chain  and  a  high  stool.  They’re  pretty  nigh  all  one 
and  they’re  not  far  being  even  wi’  the  law,  I  believe ;  for  Riley 
looks  Lawyer  Wakem  i’  the  face  as  one  cat  looks  at  another.” 

Clever  and  entertaining  as  her  lawyers  are  in  their  rascality, 
there  is  nothing  new  or  original  in  her  treatment  of  them,  and 
her  outlook  on  the  conduct  of  legal  affairs  is  common  to  all 
popular  writers  from  the  days  of  Piers  Plowman.  Their  char¬ 
acters  do  not  convince  us  in  the  same  way  that  her  county  clergy, 
farmers  and  workmen  do.  Dickens  hnd  Trollope,  without  sparing 
the  profession,  drew  more  lifelike  and  humorous  pictures  of 
lawyers.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  George  Eliot 
knew  her  country  people,  in  the  same  way  that  Shakespeare  and 
Walter  Scott  did,  by  living  among  them  and  talking  to  them. 
What  she  knew  of  law  and  lawyers  was  mere  hearsay,  and  her 
lawyers  are  not  among  her  greatest  humorous  characters  inasmuch 
as  they  were  invented  and  had  never  been  experienced. 

With  the  publication  of  the  Mill  on  the  Floss,  George  Eliot 
herself  felt  as  she  wrote  to  Blackwood  that  the  time  had  come 
when  she  should  endeavour  to  “absorb  some  new  life  and  gather 
fresh  ideas.”  She  began  to  plan  new  creations  and  went  to  Italy 
■  for  inspiration.  Fortunately  for  the  world,  before  she  turned  her 
back  on  the  humours  of  Mercia,  she  wrote  Silas  Marner,  the 
story  of  which,  she  tells  us,  “unfolded  itself  from  the  merest' 
millet-seed  of  thought”  and  “came  across  my  other  plans  by  a 
sudden  inspiration.”  It  was  as  though  she  felt  the  call  of  the 
cottages  of  her  old  home  in  her  own  day,  when  she  was  trying 
to  bend  her  thoughts  to  the  construction  of  life  among  the 
palaces  of  Italy  in  a  romantic  past.  Silas  Marner  is  full  of  the 
most  beautiful  pathos  and  sorrow  which  might  have  become 
cloying  and  unnatural  but  for  the  sterling  humours  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  the  Rainbow  and  such  honest  English  characters  as 
Mr.  Macey  and  Dolly  Winthrop.  Macey  has  the  true  proverbial 
wisdom  of  the  Shakespearean  peasant — as  for  instance  in  his 
judgment  that  “there’s  allays  two  ’pinions;  there’s  thi  ’pinion 
a  man  has  of  himself,  and  there’s  thi  ’pinion  other  folks  have  on 
him.  There’d  be  tw’o  ’pinions  about  a  cracked  bell  if  the  bell 
could  hear  itself.”  Again,  nothing  is  more  true  to  life  than  the 
simple’  view  of  life  and  its  comforts  expressed  by  Dolly  Winthrop 
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with  kindly  charity  to  encourage  and  hearten  poor  Silas  in  his 
misfortune.  “There’s  no  other  music  equal  to  the  Christmas 
music — ‘Hark  the  erol  angils  sing.’  And  you  may  judge  what 
it  is  in  church,  Master  Marner,  with  the  bassoon  and  the  voices, 
an’  you  can’t  help  thinking  you’ve  got  to  a  better  place  a’ready— 
for  I  wouldn’t  speak  ill  o’  this  world  seeing  as  Them  put  us  in  it 
as  knows  best — but  what  wi’  the  drink  and  the  quarrelling  and 
the  bad  illnesses  and  the  hard  dying,  as  I’ve  seen  times  and  times, 
one’s  thankful  to  hear  of  a  better.” 

With  regard  to  Romola,  I  have  always  been  impressed  when 
reading  it  that  it  was  “made  with  hands.”  Charles  Reade,  who 
admired  the  Saxon  simplicity  of  the  language  of  Adam  Bede, 
found  in  Ronwla  that  “the  petty  politics  of  medimval  Florence 
were  made  to  sit  up  in  the  grave,  but  not  to  come  out  of  it.” 
Even  George  Eliot  could  not  Italianise  her  very  English  mind 
with  six  weeks  in  -Florence,  and  Mazzini  and  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  both  agreed  that  the  book  was  not  “native.”  The  author 
tells  us  she  began  the  book  as  a  young  woman  and  ended  an 
old  one,  and  as  humour  must  always  depend  to  some  extent  on 
youth,  or  at  least  the  spirit  of  youthfulness  retained  in  age,  it 
i.s  not  to  her  great  works  of  a  later  period  that  we  must  look  for 
the  best  humour  of  George  Eliot.  In  Romola,  Middlemarch,  and 
Daniel  Deronda  George  Eliot  was  striving  to  express  great  truths 
wherein  humour  had  no  part  to  play.  Even  in  Felix  Holt,  where 
she  returned  for  a  time  to  her  beloved  Mercia — ”  that 
central  plain  w'atered  at  one  extremity  by  the  Avon,  at  the  other 
by  the  Trent  ” — she  is  so  busied  with  law-suits;  elections,  plots 
of  inheritance,  politics  and  labour  problems,  that  she  has  little 
time  for  the  common  humours  of  the  countryside  with  which 
she  had  delighted  the  world  in  her  earlier  works.  She  had  drawn 
a  great  audience  around  her  by  her  humour,  and  now  they  were 
to  sit  at  her  feet  and  listen  to  more  serious  sermons. 

We  must  remember  that  from  her  earliest  days  George  Eliot 
had  been  a  serious  and  earnest  student.  She  had  a  dislike  of 
mere  wit,  a  horror  of  anything  approaching  mockery  or  ridicule, 
and  a  shrinking  from  the  enjoyment  of  laughter.  She  even 
carried  this  so  far  as  to  dislike  Alice  in  Wonderland,  because  it 
laughed  with  children  over  the  behaviour  of  their  elders.  Oscar 
Browning  says  that,  “long  and  intimately  as  I  have  known 
George  Eliot,  I  never  remember  to  have  heard  her  say  a 
humorous  thing,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  a  humorous  saying  of  hers 
repeated  by  those  who  knew  her  better  than  I  did.”  The  truth 
is  that  her  humour  was  the  outcome  of  the  artist  who,  finding  it 
necessary  to  certain  characters  she  was  portraying,  pro¬ 
duced  it  instinctively  from  the  storehouse  of  her  artist  memory. 
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It  was  a  sort  of  latent  heat  given  oiit  in  the  act  of  creation.  In 
her  later  books  she  did  not  need  it.  It  was  not  that  the  tubes 
were  lying  twisted  and  dry  in  the  box,  but  she  was  painting  with 
other  and,  to  her,  more  beautiful  colours. 

And  though  there  are  passages  of  humour  in  her  later  books, 
I  for  my  part  must  build  her  claim  to  be  a  great  humorist  on  the 
sure  foundation  of  her  earlier  works,  and  I  find  the  old  sermons 
contained  in  Adam  Bede  and  Silas  Marner  sufficient  for  my 
native  simplicity,  remembering  her  own  saying  in  Theophrastus 
Such :  “  One  may  prefer  fresh  eggs  though  laid  by  a  fowl  of  the 
meanest  understanding,  but  why  fresh  sermons  ?  ”  For  even  in 
this  last  little-read  volume  there  are  gems  of  humour.  If  the 
valet.  Pummel,  in  Theophrastus  had  walked  into  the  pages  of 
one  of  her  earlier  books  he  would  have  been  in  the  scene.  He 
is  a  delightful  character,  like  a  Parliamentary  Under- Secretary 
j  never  admitting  his  own  inability  to  answ’er  a  question  without 
i  representing  it  as  common  to  the  human  race.  As  when  he  was 
1  asked  :  “What  is  the  cause  of  the  tides?  ”  and  he  replies  :  “Well, 
j  Sir,  nobody  rightly  knows.  Many  gives  their  opinion,  but  if  I 
was  to  give  mine  it  'ud  be  different.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  literary  verdict  on  the  later 
works  of  George  Eliot,  no  one,  I  think,  can  deny  that  her  claim 
to  a  place  among  our  English  humorists  depends  upon  her  earliest 
imaginative  work.  It  is  there,  as  Swinburne  says,  we  find  that 
singular  perfection,  “with  its  genuine  mine  of  ease  and  strength, 
its  fullness  and  purity  of  outline,  its  clearness  and  accuracy  of 
touch,  its  wise  and  tender  equity,  its  radiant  and  temperate 
humour,  its  harmony  and  sincerity  of  tone.”  These  were  great 
gifts,  and  they  were  gloriously  used. 


Edward  A.  Parry. 
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A  VIVID  and  opportune  description  of  George  Eliot’s  appearance 
is  contained  in  the ^ recently  published  Mid-Victorian  Memories 
of  Miss  Betham-Edwards.  “I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  tall, 
prematurely  old  lady  wearing  black,  with  a  majestic  but  appealing 
and  wholly  unforgettable  face.  A  subdued  yet  penetrating  light— 
I  am  tempted  to  say  luminosity — shone  from  large  dark  eyes 
that  looked  all  the  darker  on  account  of  the  whife,  marble-like 
complexion.  She  might  have  sat  for  a  Santa  Teresa.” 

Appealing:  that  is  the  word  that  tells  us  most.  Those  who 
knew  her  best  have  recorded  that  the  outstanding  feature  of 
George  Eliot’s  character  was  her  power  of  sympathy.  ‘‘Non 
ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco.”  Herself  acquainted  with 
many  trials,  she  was  ever  ready  to  sympathise  with  other  people’s; 
but  she  looked  instinctively  for  sympathy  and  understanding  in 
return.  In  her  young  days  she  was  often  balked  of  ‘both ;  her 
inner  life  was  solitary ;  but  later  on  she  possessed  them,  twice 
over,  to  the  fullest  degree.  Without  them  it  is  doubtful  whether 
her  genius  could  have  flowered  as  it  did.  It  is  apparent  to 
•  readers  of  her  Life  how  very  greatly  her  work  as  a  writer  of 
fiction  was  furthered  by  the  companionship  and  appreciation  of 
George  Lewes,  though  she  was,  as  we  know,  a  competent  critic 
before  she  met  him. 

Shakespeare,  said  Dryden,  had  “of  all  modern  and  perhaps 
ancient  poets  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.’’  I  am 
tempted  to  say  that  George  Eliot  had,  by  her  gift  of  sympathy, 
the  most  comprehensive  soul  of  all  English  novelists  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Thackeray  confined  himself,  in  the  main, 
to  the  delineation  of  members  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
society.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  specify  the  strata  from  which 
Dickens  drew  his  finest  inspiration ;  it  is  impossible  to  acquit 
him  of  prejudice  when  he  dealt  with  certain  other  sections.  But 
George  Eliot  surpassed  her  great  contemporaries  in  breadth, 

{  though  not,  very  likely,  in  intensity.  Her  mind  was  eminently 
impartial.  Her  study  was  human  nature,  with  all  its  capacities 
I  for  good  and  evil,  and  that  study,  it  is  obvious,  finds  its  range 
equally  in  all  classes  of  the  community.  To  George  Eliot  the 
social  position  of  her  characters  was  of  secondary  moment.  It  was 
as  men  and  women  that  they  had  her  sympathies.  Being  unusu¬ 
ally  devoid  of  class  prejudice,  which  of  late  days  is  euphemistically 
termed  class  consciousness,  she  had  the  desire  and  the  will  to 
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give  them,  each  and  all,  their  due.  She  knew  that  criminal 
tendencies,  equally  with  virtuous  actions,  might  be  encountered 
in  any  station.  The  crime  which  Caterina  was  only  saved  from 
committing  by  the  intervention  of  death  was  of  as  heinous  a 
nature  as  that  which  Hetty  Sorrel  did  commit.  We  are  made  to 
share  in  Adam  Bede’s  fierce  resentment  against  Arthur  Donni- 
thorne,  yet  not  suffered  to  be  blind  to  Donnithorne’s  sorrow  and 
repentance.  Than  Dinah  Morris  and  Dorothea  Brooke  there 
could,  hardly  be  two  good  and  gifted  women  more  dissimilar  in 
position  and  in  character.  Both,  indeed,  are  enthusiasts,  though 
on  utterly  different  planes.  Neither  of  them,  if  existing  in  the 
flesh,  could  allege  the  least  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of 
her  biographer.  So  it  js  throughout.  Squire  and  peasant,  manu¬ 
facturer  and  artisan,  land  agent  and  auctioneer,  clergy  and  laity, 
gentle  and  simple,  men  and  women,  all  are  handled  with 
sympathy  and  without  prepossession.  This  impartiality  is  no 
small  recommendation  in  a  novelist.  It  appeals  to  the  reader’s 
sense  of  fair  play,  and  goes  far  towards  creating  that  impression 
of  reality  which  the  intrusion  of  prejudice  speedily  destroys.  For 
prejudice  leads  to  caricature. 

Moreover,  prejudice  interferes  with  the  right  exercise  of  another 
weapon  in  .the  novelist’s  armoury,  his  understanding.  In  her 
perception  of  the  motives  which  lead  to  human  action,  George 
Eliot  admittedly  excels.  We  see  this  faculty  at  work  as  we 
follow,  for  instance,  the  careers  of  characters  so  severed  by  time, 
sex,  and  nationality  as  Tito  the  Florentine  and  Rosamond  Vincey 
the  belle  of  Middlemarch.  It  is  chiefly  because  she  kept  clear  of 
prejudice  that  their  inventor  never  lost  her  footing. 

Equally,  however,  with  sympathy  and  understanding  the 
novelist  requires  imagination.  Let  us  endeavour  to  see  ia  what 
measure  George  Eliot  possessed  it,  and  what,  with  her,  were 
the  materials  upon  which  it  worked.  The  poet’s  imagination, 
we  are  told,  “bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown.”  A 
Milton  makes  us  behold  the  courts  of  heaven,  a  Shelley  the 
realms  of  fancy,  a  Malory  the  glories  of  a  vanished  Lyonesse. 
But  George  Eliot’s  material  was ‘the  stuff  of  ordinary,  every-day  » 
life.  She  tells  us  so  very  plainly  in  Adam  Bede,  and  defends 
her  choice.  She  compares  her  art  to  that  of  painters  of  the 
.Dutch  school,  to  whom  the  possession  of  imagination  is  no  more 
to  be  denied  than  it  is  to  Claude  or  Turner.  How  much  can 
be  “bodied  forth”  by  the  picture  of  the  old  vrow  at  work  in 
her  kitchen,  or  the  husband  returning  from  labour  with  his  team ; 
what  large  suggestion  of  care  taken,  of  family  affection,  of  satis¬ 
faction  found  in  the  near  partnership  with  mother  earth ! 
Certainly  the  painter  had  originals  for  his  design,  but  it  was 
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hie  to  perceive  the  universal  in  the  particular.  From  a  multitude 
of  instances  he  has  distilled  a  general  quality.  So  must  it  be 
with  the  novelist  who  aspires  to  be  something  more  than  a 
photographer.  So  was  it  with  George  Eliot. 

She  may  not  have  wholly  grasped  ^he  principle  at  first.  There 
are  portraits,  she  admitted,  in  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life;  but 
from  Adam  Bede  onwards  the  method  of  portraiture  was 
entirely  discarded.  Those  were  wrong,  then,  who  sought  to 
identify  Mr.  Casaubon  with  a  certain  Rector  of  an  Oxford  college. 
George  Eliot  employed,  she  states  explicitly,  “only  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  experience  wrought  up  into  new  combinations.”  Thus 
for  the  riot  scene  in  Felix  Holt  she  drew  upon  an  early 
remembrance;  but  “the  author  knows  from  what  a  combination 
of  subtle,  shadowy  suggestions  with  certain  actual  objects  and 
events  his  story  has  been  formed.”  Similarly  with  the  characters 
in  the  story.  When  we. hear  of  George  Eliot’s  being  moved  to 
tears  by  Tennyson’s  reading  of  Guinevere;  or  “crying  in  the 
next  room  over  the  distresses  of  her  young  people”  ;  and  when 
we  read  her  correspondence ;  we  are  not  at  a  loss  to  trace  to  its 
source  the  “passionate  sensibility  ”  of  her  Maggie  Tulliver.  Her 
own  close  alliance  with  her  brother  in  their  early  years  so 
appealingly  set  forth  in  her  sonnet-sequence.  Brother  and  Sister, 
with  its  exquisite  conclusion, 

“  But  were  another  ohildhood-world  my  share,  i 

I  would  be  bom  a  little  sister  there  *’  * 

was  surely  present  to  her  consciousness  when  she  wrote  of  the 
childhood  of  Xom  and  Maggie  Tulliver.  Both  Adam  Bede  and 
Caleb  Garth  owe  something,  it  is  understood,  to  her  father’s 
qualities.  But  it  would  be  the  greatest  mistake  to  look,  in  any 
of  the  novels,  for  a  portrait  of  the  author,  or  of  her  father,  or  of 
her  brother. 

We  have  only  to  pick  up  one  of  her  best  novels — for  she  was 
not,  any  more  than  any  other  great  writer  of  fiction,  uniformly 
excellent — to  see  for  ourselves  how  her  imagination  dealt  with 
its  chosen  materials ;  for  it  is  the  power  and  wealth  of  her 
imagination  which  have  made  them  what  they  are.  Though*  a 
devotee  of  science,  and  a  little  inclined  to  overload  her  text  with 
scientific  parallels  and  illustrations,  she  knew  imagination  to  be 
a  gift  which  eludes  the  most  exhaustive  scrutiny.  She  had  not 
read  the  Bible  and  Plato  for  nothing.  *‘Do  we  not  agree,”  she 
wrote  in  Adam  Bede,  “to  call  rapid  thought  and  noble  impulse 
by  the  name  of  inspiration?  After  our  subtlest  analysis  of  the 
mental  process,  we  must  still  say,  as  Dinah  did,  that  our  highest 
thoughts  and  our  best  deeds  are  given  to  us.”  She  was  aware 
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that  in  the  crises  of  her  narratives  something  that  was  not  herself 
came  upon  her  and  took  possession  of  her.  One  such  crisis 
occurs  in  Middleinarch,  when  Dorothea  confronts  Rosamond, 
who,  she  suspects,  has  robbed  her  of  Ladislaw’s  devotion.  The 
meeting  of  Ihe  two  women  is  certainly  one  of  the  great  episodes 
of  hction.  Concerning  it  she  told  Mr.  Cross  that  “although  she 
always  knew  they  Had  sooner  or  later  to  come  together,  she  kept 
the  idea  resolutely  out  of  her  mind  until  Dorothea  was  in 
Rosamond’s  drawing-room.  Then,  abandoning  herself  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  she  wrote  the  whole  scene  exactly 
as  it  stands,  without  alteration  or  erasure,  in  an  intense  state 
of  excitement  and  agitation,  feeling  herself  entirely  possessed  by 
the  feelings  of  the  two  women.”  There,  and  in  the  subsequent 
chapter  wherein  the  mist  of  misunderstanding  between  Dorothea 
and  Ladislaw  clears  away,  the  author’s  “shaping  spirit  of 
imagination  ”  is  seen  at  its  best  and  highest. 

If  that  spirit  occasionally  flags,  we  may  recall  the  Horatian 
maxim  that  even  Homer  sometimes  falls  below  his  level.  It  is 
not  without  interest  to  compare  the  harvest  supper  in  Adam 
Bede  with  the  feast  of  the  sheep-shearers  in  Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd.  The  two  pictures  have  piuch  in  common,  but 
one  salient  difference.  George  Eliot’s  descriptive  inventory  of 
the  farm  men  seems  out  of  scale,  because  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  course  of  the  narrative,  and  because  we  have  hitherto 
barely  heard  their  names.  Consequently  it  is  a  relief  to  escape 
from  them  to  the  brilliant  passage  of  arms  between  Mrs.  Poyser, 
whom  we  know  and  appreciate,  and  the  misogynist  schoolmaster. 
But  in  Mr.  Hardy’s  picture  we  take  delight  in  the  humours  of 
“the  ancient  men”  at  table  because  we  have  known  them  from 
the  first  and  because  each  has  his  place  in  the  drama;  nor  is 
there  any  fear  of  tedium,  for  those  humours  do  not  delay  the 
progress  of  the  story,  but  serve  as  a  background  for  an  important 
episode  in  Bathsheba  Everdene’s  career,  while  the  song  she  sings 
to  the  accompaniment  of  Gabriel’s  flute  is  fraught  with  fore¬ 
boding  of  tragedy.  Each  novel,  by  the  way,  contains  the  incident 
of  a  horseman  galloping  up  with  a  reprieve  from  death  at  the 
eleventh  hour ;  it  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  in  each  it  is  handled 
to  perfection. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  novelists  who  draw  their  materials 
from  every-day  life,  as  George  Eliot  did,  to  depict  contemporary 
manners.  It  often  happens  that  such  efforts  achieve  a  facile  if 
a  brief  success ;  but  they  run  the  risk  of  being  vitiated  by  faulty 
pers|)ective.  That  which  is  nearest  to  us  is  frequently  the  hardest 
to  apprehend.  George  Eliot  preferred  the  method  of  retrospec¬ 
tion.  From  the  first  she  laid  the  scene  of  her  stories  at  periods 
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either  outside  or  just  within  the  scope  of  *her  remembrance. 
Furthest  back,  always  excepting  Eomola,  which  transports  us 
to  Savonarola’s  Florence,  is  Mr.  Gilfil’s  Love  Story,  a  romance 
of  the  late  eighteenth  century.  The  nineteenth  was  still  in  its 
infancy  when  Mrs.  Poyser  routed  the  old  Squire.  Silas  Marner 
is  almost  equally  remote.  The  rest,  from  The  Sad  Fortunes  of 
the  Reverend  Amos  Barton  to  Middlemarch,  reflect  the  years  of 
her  own  girlhood  in  the  ’thirties.  Her  explanation  of  this  pre¬ 
ference  is  on  record.  “At  present,”  she  wrote  to  a  friend,  “my 
mind  works  with  the  most  freedom  and  the  keenest  sense  of 
poetry  in  my  remotest  past,  and  there  are  many  strata  to  be 
worked  through  before  I  can  begin  to  use,  artistically,  any  material 
I  may  gather  in  the  present.”  Her  last  novel,  Daniel  Deronda,  ' 
published  in  1876,  had  for  its  period  the  previous  decade.  It 
suffered  in  consequence.  Its  events  are  not  suffused  in  the 
author’s  memories  of  girlhood ;  it  lacks  the  freshness  of  her 
morning.  Yet  such  was  George  Eliot’s  fame  at  that  date  that 
Daniel  Deronda:  was  as  widely  read  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 
Such  is  probably  the  case  no  longer.  It  has  recently,  however, 
received  a  high  compliment  from  a  Jewish  writer  of  mark.  “In  i 
Daniel  Deronda,”  w'rites  Dr.  Nahum  Sokolow,  in  his  Zionism, 
“George  Eliot  explains  the  traditions,  habits,  and  characteristics 
of  the  Jews  with  the  affectionate  accuracy  of  a  delighted  scientific  I 
observer,  and  with  the  fine  enthusiasm  of  a  humanitarian  ^spirit.  | 
The  abundance  of  detail  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  fine  shades  l 
are  marvellous.”  The  tribute  merits  attention,  for  it  bears 
witness  to  the  conscientious  care  which  George  Eliot  habitually 
bestowed  upon  her  work.  Research  by  itself  will  not  make  a 
novel,  but  may  enhance  its  general  effect.  For  her  political 
story,  Felix  Holt  the  Radical,  George  Eliot  read  through 
Bamford’s  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Radical  and  studied 
Mill  and  Comte.  Doubtless  she  fortified  herself  with  similar 
researches  before  beginning  Daniel  Deronda. 

At  Mr.  Poyser’ s  harvest-supper  there  was  a  modicum  of  talk 
about  public  affairs,  but  in  general  politics  do  not  bulk  largely 
in  the  novels.  In  Middlemarch  the  great  Reform  Bill  mainly 
serves  as  a  background  for  the  oddities  and  vacillations  of  Mr. 
Brooke  of  Tipton,  with  his  catch-words,  “I  went  into  that  myself 
at  one  time,  but  I  saw  it  wouldn’t  do,”  and  “I  pulled  up  in 
time,”  whose  tepid  candidature  on  the  side  of  reform  has  enriched 
our  literature  with  a  companion  picture  to  the  Eatanswill  election. 
George  Eliot  was  not  one  of  those  who  looked  for  a  regeneration 
of  humanity  by  Reform  Bills,  and  she  took  little  interest  in 
the  party  politics  of  her  own  time.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
emphasise  her  desire  for  social  amelioration,  but  she  distrusted 
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heroic  remedies.  When  Caleb  Garth  reasons  with  the  labourers 
who  meant  to  stop  the  making  of  the  railway,  it  is  her  voice  we 
seem  to  hear.  “Things  may  be  bad  for  the  poor  man — bad  they 
are;  but  I  want  the  lads  here  not  to  do  what  will  make  things 
worse  for  themselves.  The  cattle  may  have  a  heavy  load,  but 
it  won’t  help  ’em  to  throw  it  over  into  the  roadside  pit,  when 
it’s  partly  their  own  fodder.”  A  like  dispassionate  tone  pervades 
Felix  Holt,  her  one  definitely  political  romance.  Even  here 
reform  is  rather  the  medium  for  the  display  of  character  than  the 
justification  of  the  story.  With  George  Eliot  the  historical  sense 
was  keener  than  the  political  :  and  as  history  is  made  up  of  the 
action  and  interaction  of  individuals,  the  development  and  fate 
of  individual  souls  are  her  primary  concern.  Felix  Holt  is  not 
pervaded  by  that  white  heat  of  political  fervour  and  indignation 
which  burns  throughout  Alton  Locke,  its  predecessor  by  fifteen 
years,  the  work  of  one  whose  centenary,  as  well  as  hers,  falls 
within  this  year.  But  Charles  Kingsley  was  only  incidentally 
a  novelist,  whereas  fiction  was  George  Eliot’s  preoccupation 
during  the  most  productive  years  of  her  life.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  the  pamphlet  about  Alton  Locke,  and  the  story  suffers  in 
consequence.  There  is  an  unreality,  due  quite  possibly  to  hasty 
workmanship,  about  the  high-born  ladies  associated  with  Alton, 
and  about  his  melodramatically  wicked  cousin,  which  George 
Eliot,  a  greater  artist,  would  certainly  not  have  passed.  Yet  in 
the  advice  to  working  men  which  Kingsley  prefixed  to  Alton 
Locke,  that  they  should  learn  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  act 
together,  George  Eliot  in  all  probability  concurred.  And  the 
deeper  sentiment  of  each  would  seem  to  have  been  expressed 
already  in  the  actual  year  of  the  great  Reform  Bill  by  Thomas 
Carlyle.  “It  has  been  often  said,  and  must  often  be  said  again, 
that  all  Reform  except  a  moral  one  will  prove  unavailing.  Political 
Reform,  pressingly  enough  wanted,  can,  indeed,  root  out  the 
weeds;  but  it  leaves  the  ground  empty — ready  either  for  noble 
fruits,  or  for  new  worse  tares  1  ” 

That  the  mere  holding  of  pious  opinions  will  not  ensure  the 
growth  of  a  crop  worth  reaping,  George  Eliot,  to  whom  social 
progress  was  a  great  part  of  religion,  was  intimately  aware. 
“I’ve  seen  pretty  clear,”  Adam  Bede  is  made  to  say,  “ever  since 
I  was  a  young  ’un,  as  religion  is, something  else  beside  notions. 
It  isn’t  notions  set  people  doing  the  right  thing,  it’s  feelings.” 
“Notions,”  unsupported  by  moral  enthusiasm,  could  reform 
neither  the  individual  nor  the  body  politic.  But  it  is  with  the 
individual,  as  George  Eliot  saw  it,  that  all  true  reform  begins. 
The  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  crushing  as  they  might  appear, 
were  capable,  if  unselfishly  and  bravely  encountered,  of  refining 
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and  ennobling  character.  The  process  is  seen  at  work  in  the 
lives  of  her  heroines,  a  Eomola,  a  Dorothea  Brooke,  a  Maggie 
Tulliver,  and  in  those  of  some  at  any  rate  of  her  men,  Adam 
Bede,  for  instance,  and  Amos  Barton.  Our  sympathies  go  out 
to  Lydgate  when  he  discovers  the  shallow  nature  of  the  woman 
he  had  made  his  wife.  But  at  least  she  had  awakened  his  self- 
centred  character  to  the  need  of  tenderness.  “Lydgate,”  we 
read,  “accepted  his  narrowed  lot  with  sad  resignation.  He  had  I 
chosen  this  fragile  creature,  and  had  taken  the  burthen  of  her  life 
upon  his  arms.  IJe  must  walk  as  he  could,  carrying  that  burthen 
pitifully.”  Certainly  a  bitter  reproach  escaped  him  on  one 
occasion,  but  the  outburst  was  exceptional.  No  doubt  Bosamond  I 
had  been  more  than  usually  exasperating..  “  The  running  brook,”  \ 
to  quote  Lisbeth  Bede,  “isna  athirst  for  the  rain.” 

At  any  rate,  neither  the  vexations,  trials,  nor  griefs  of  life 
could,  for  George  Eliot,  rob  it  of  its  significance  and  value.  “Let 
us  be  thankful,”  she  somewhere  says,  “that  our  sorrow  lives  in 
us  as  an  indestructible  force,  only  changing  its  form,  as  forces 
do,  and  passing  from  pain  into  sympathy.”  The  joy  that  she 
felt  in  the  improvement  or  redemption  of  character  certified  her 
of  its  importance.  “Won’t  you  agree  with  me,”  she  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  “that  there  is  one  comprehensive  church 
whose  fellowship  consists  in  the  desire  to  purify  and  ennoble 
human  life?”  And  she  never  surrendered  to  materialism. 
“Pain  and  relief,”  she  writes,  “love  and  sorrow  have  their 
peculiar  history  which  make  an  experience  and  knowledge  over 
and  above  the  swing  of  atoms.”  And  again,  “To  me  all  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  processes  by  which  things  come  to  be  produce  a 
feeble  impression  compared  with  the  mystery  that  lies  under  the 
processes.” 

There  are  some  who  have  found  her  novels  depressing,  despite 
the  sunny  humour  which  so  often  breaks  through  their  cloudy 
sky.  But  for  the  observant,  in  most  cases,  there  is  a  hint  of 
better  cheer.  Serious  in  the  main,  they  are  full  of  lofty  and 
uplifting  sentiment.  Their  author,  we  feel,  was  one  who  moved 
on  a  high  spiritual  plane.  She,  to  adapt  a  famous  sonnet  much 
cherished  by  herself, 

"  had  great  allies. 

Her  friends  were  exultations,  agonies, 

And  love,  and  man’s  unconquerable  mind.” 

We  may  be  momentarily  deterred,  as  in  Silas  Mamer,  by  an  en¬ 
vironment  which  app^rs  sordid  even  to  hopelessness.  But  if  we 
push  on  we  find  the  pure  gold  which  came  to  the  old  weaver  in 
the  end. 

George  Eliot  herself  was  grieved  if  people  thought  her  stories 
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melancholy.  She  was  proportionally  gladdened ,  by 
criticism  as  Mrs.  Carlyle’s,  who  found  in  Adam  Bede 
of  “gentle  thoughts  and  happy  remembrances.”  It 
conscious  aim 

"  to  be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony, 

Enkindle  generous  ardour,  feed  pure  love, 

Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty.” 

Surely  her  aspiration  is  realised ;  surely  she  has  jpine^ 

"  the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence:  live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity. 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self. 

In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars. 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  man's  search 
To  vaster  issues." 
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Mr.  Festing  Jones  has  written  a  large  book  about  his  friend,  and 
written  it  very  well.’  It  is  candid,  and  it  is  sincere ;  the  work  of 
a  lover  at  once  of  Butler  and  of  truth ;  it  neither  extenuates  the 
faults  nor  magnifies  the  virtues  of  its  subject  so  far  as  the  author 
could  perceive  them ;  and  it  makes  it  possible  to  understand  why 
Butler  was  so  underrated  in  his  lifetime,  though  not  at  once  why 
he  was  so  overrated  after  his  death.  That  remains  a  problem 
which  cannot  be  resolved  by  saying  that  his  friends  trumpeted  him 
into  it,  or  that  posthumous  readers  enjoyed  seeing  him  belabour 
his  betters,  which  his  contemporaries  had  not.  It  is  true  that 
The  Way  of  All  Flesh  did  not  appear  until  he  was  dead,  and  also 
true  that  The  Way  of  All  Flesh  is  a  witty  and  malicious  novel, 
whose  malice  and  wit  Mr.  Shaw  had  prepared  London  to  admire. 
Perhaps  it  is  true,  once  more,  that  we  are  more  scornful  of  the 
old  orthodoxy  than  our  fathers  w^ere,  and  less  careful  whose  feel¬ 
ings  are  hurt.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  should  not  have  expected 
any  age  to  be  so  complacent  about  caricaturing  one’s  father  and 
mother  as  our  own  was.  However,  for  those  who  admire  that 
sort  of  thing — and  there  must  be  many — I  doubt  if  they  will  find 
it  better  done  anywhere,  with  more  gusto  or  more  point.  Dickens 
is  believed  to  have  put  his  father  into  David  Copperfield,  not,  I 
think,  his  mother.  But  one  can  love  Mr.  Micawber,  and  Dickens 
would  not  have  so  drawn  him  without  love.  We  are  led  to 
Butler’s  favourite  distinction  between  gnosis  and  agap6.  There’s 
no  doubt  about  the  gnosis  that  went  to  the  making  of  Theobald 
and  Christina.  But  where  was  agap6  ? 

Butler  was  in  many  respects  a  fortunate  man,  and  should  have 
been  a  happy  one.  He  had  a  good  education,  good  health,  a 
sufficiency  of  means.  Even  when  his  embarrassments  w'ere  at 
their  heaviest  he  could  always  afford  to  do  as  he  pleased.  He 
could  draw  a  little,  play  a  little,  write  more  than  a  little ;  he  loved 
travel,  and  covered  all  Southern  Europe  in  his  time ;  he  had  good 
friends,  a  good  mistress,  a  faithful  servant ;  he  had  a  strong  sense 
of  humour,  feared  nobody,  had  a  hundred  interests.  Why,  then, 
did  he  think  himself  a  failure?  Why  was  the  sense  of  it  to  cloud 
much  of  his  writing,  and  much  of  Mr.  Jones’s  biography? 

He  had  his  drawbacks — who  has  not?  He  did  not  get  on  with 
his  father,  criticised  his  mother ;  his  sisters  scraped  the  edges  of 

(1)  Samuel  Butler,  Author  of  “  Erewhon"  (18.35-1902);  a  Memoit.  By  Henry 
Festing  Jones.  Two  vols.  Macmillan,  1919. 
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his  nerves ;  a  man  to  whom  he  was  extremely  generous  betrayed 
him.  The  like  of  these  things  must  happen  to  mortal  men. 
Butler  knew  that  as  well  as  anyone.  But  his  books  were  not 
read ;  the  great  men  whom  he  attacked  ignored  him.  He  thought 
himself  to  be  something,  they  treated  him  as  nothing,  and  the 
public  followed  them.  He  knew  all  about  it,  and  Mr.  Jones 
knows  all  about  it.  He  had  unseated  the  secure  with  Eretchon, 
outraged  the  orthodox  with  Fairhaven,  flouted  the  biologists, 
himself  being  no  biologist,  plunged  into  Homeric  criticism 
without  archaeology,  swum  against  the  current  in  Shake spearean- 
ism,  enjoyed  himself  immensely,  playing  V enfant  terrible,  and 
treading  on  every  corn  he  could  find — and  then  he  was  angry 
because  the  sufferers  pretended  that  they  had  no  corns.  How 
could  he  expect  it  both  ways?  If  he  was  serious,  why  did  he 
write  as  if  he  w'as  not?  And  if  he  had  tender  feelings  himself 
—as  he  obviously  had — why  should  he  expect  all  the  people  he 
attacked  with  his  pin-pricks  to  have  none?  It  was  not  reasonable. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  to  be  found  in  some  little  weak¬ 
nesses  of  his  which  Mr.  Jones’s  biography,  all  unconsciously, 
reveals.  Butler,  it  is  clear,  was  morbidly  vain.  Many  writers 
are  so,  but  few  let  their  vanity  take  them  so  far.  Leam  from 
Mr.  Jones.  In  1879  he  and  Butler  met  Edward  Lear  in  an  inn 
at  Varese.  He  told  them  a  little  tale  about  a  tipsy  man  from 
Manchester — rather  a  good  little  tale.  “I  do  not  remember  that 
Edward  Lear  told  us  anything  else  particularly  amusing,  but  then 
neither  did  we  tell  him  anything  particularly  amusing.  Butler 
was  seldom  at  his  best  with  a  celebrated  man.  He  was  not 
successful  himself,  and  had  a  sub-aggressive  feeling  that  a  cele¬ 
brated  man  probably  did  not  deserve  his  celebrity ;  if  he  did 
deserve  it,  let  him  prove  it.’  There  is  no  getting  away  from 
that  symptom,  which  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  perverse.  Cele¬ 
brated  men  are  not  usually  so  anxious  to  “prove  ”  their  celebrity 
as  all  that  comes  to.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  “celebrated.”  It 
was  hard  lines  on  old  Lear  to  sulk  with  him  because  he  would  not 
show  off.  If  he  had  wanted  to  do  that  he  would  not  have  gone 
to  Varese.  But  that  is  mortified  vanity.  The  same  thing  hap¬ 
pened  when  he  met  Mr.  Birrell  at  dinner  in  1900.  Then  it  was 
the  celebrity  who  took  pains  to  save  his  host  and  hostess  from  a 
frosty  dinner-party.  The  same  thing  is  recalled  of  meetings  with 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  and  Lord  Morley  earlier  in  the  book.  It  is 
all  pretty  stupid ;  but  when  a  man  is  ridden  by  a  vanity  like  that 
there  can  be  no  healthy  pleasure  to  be  got  out  of  writing  for  its 
own  sake.  You  must  have  your  public  flat  on  its  back  before 
your  vanity  will  be  soothed. 

Another  failing  of  Butler’s,  shared,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  Mr. 
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Jones,  was  a  love  of  little  jokes  and  an  inability  to  see  when  and 
where  they  could  be  worked  off,  or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  when 
they  were  worked  out.  A  great  many  of  them  were  pin-pricks 
rather  than  jokes;  he  only  made  them  “to  annoy.”  Well,  they 
did,  and  they  do,  annoy — not  because  they  were  jokes,  but 
because  th^y  were  feeble  jokes.  “If  it  is  thought  desirable  to 
have  an  article  on  the  Odyssey  I  have  abundant,  most  aggravating 
and  impudent  matter  about  Penelope  and  King  Menelaus” — so 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  H.  Quilter,  who  naturally  jumped  at  it.  Here 
is  another  gem  which  Mr.  Jones  seems  to  admire  : — 

“There  will  be  no  comfortable  and  safe  development  of  our 
social  arrangements — I  mean  we  shall  not  get  infanticide,  and 
the  permission  of  suicide,  nor  cheap  and  easy  divorce — till  Jesus 
Christ’s  ghost  has  been  laid.” 

All  that  can  be  said  for  that  is  that  it  is  vivacious,  and  that 
it  has  helped  Mr.  Shaw,  who  has  certainly  bettered  the  instruc¬ 
tion.  There  are  others  which  are  a  good  deal  more  annoying 
than  that.  Jokes  about  infanticide  and  Jesus  Christ  defeat  them¬ 
selves,  and  always  will.  They  are  on  a  level  with  jokes  about 
death  or  one’s  mother ;  they  recoil  and  smite  the  smiter  on  the 
nose.  I  confess  that  I  find  the  joke  about  Charles  Lamb  irri¬ 
tating.  Butler  said  that  he  could  not  read  Lamb  because  Canon 
Ainger  went  to  tea  with  his  (Butler’s)  sisters.  His  gibes  at  Dante 
are  as  bad — in  fact  they  are  worse,  aggravated  by  the  fact  that, 
having  never  read  (he  assures  us)  a  word  of  him,  he  puts  him 
down  as  one  of  the  seven  humbugs  of  Christendom.  He  would 
not  read  Dante  because  he  had  liked  Virgil,  nor  Virgil  because 
Tennyson  liked  him.  “We  are  not  amused,”  as  Queen  Victoria 
said  of  another  little  joke. 

The  correspondence  with  Miss'  Savage,  again,  does  not  reveal 
a  pleasant  personality.  Indeed,  the  discomfort  one  gets  from  it 
is  at  times  painful.  Mr.  Jones  says  that  she  bored  Butler,  and 
I  don’t  wonder  at  it.  The  wonder  would  rather  be  that  she  did 
not  set  his  teeth  on  edge  if  it  were  not  that  he  was  nearly  as  had 
as  she  was.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  facetiousness — I  daresay  he 
never  tired  of  that ;  and  perhaps  the  thinness  of  the  jokes — little 
misreadings  of  hymns,  things  about  the  Mammon  of  Kighteous- 
ness,  and  so  on — in  a  kind  of  way  added  to  the  fun  of  them.  It 
is  their  subject-matter  which  offends.  They  commonly  turn  upon 
the  health  of  the  respective  parents  and  the  chances  of  an  attack 
carrying  them  off.  Queste  cose,  as  the  hero  said  of  the  heroine’s 
suicide,  non  si  fanno.  But  I  suppose  that  if  you  could  put  your 
mother’s  death-bed  into  a  novel,  you  could 'do  almost  anything 
in  that  kind. 

I  am  myself  singularly  moved,  with  Coventry  Patmore,  to  love 
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the  lovely  who  are  not  beloved — but  not  the  unlovely.  Those 
little  jokes,  and  many  others,  are  by  no  means  lovely,  and  if 
Butler  repeated  them  as  often  as  Mr.  Jones  does,  it  is  not  sur- 
{Mrising  that  he  was  avoided  by  many  Avho  missed  or  dreaded 
the  point.  His  lecture  on  the  “Humour  of  Homer”  made  Mr. 
Garnett  unhappy  and  Miss  Jane  Harrison  cross,  Mr.  Jones  says. 

I  don’t  doubt  it.  It  is  very  cheap  humour  indeed,  and  no  more 
Homer’s  than  mine  is.  It  is  entirely  Butler’s  humour  about 
Homer,  a  very  different  thing.  Its  impudence  did  not  mitigate 
the  aggravation,  but  made  it  more  acute.  If  he  had  picked  out 
a  fairy-tale  rather  than  two  glorious  poems — Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,  The  Three  Bears,  Rumpelstiltskin,  for  example — he  could 
have  been  as  facetious  as  he  pleased.  But  that  would  not  suit 
him.  There  would  have  been  no  darts  to  fling.  Butler  was  a 
handerillero.  All  right ;  but  then  don’t  complain  that  the  Miss 
Harrisons,  Darwins,  and  others  shake  off  your  darts  and  go  about 
their  business,  which,  oddly  enough,  is  not  to  gore  and  ttample 
the  handerillero;  don’t  be  huffed  because  you  are  held  for  a 
gamin.  Butler  wanted  it  both  ways. 

.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  Butler’s  controversial  books 
were  not  primarily  written  to  discover  truth,  but  because  he  was 
vain  and  wished  at  once  to  be  sensational  and  annoying.  He 
resented  the  greatness  of  the  great,  or  the  celebrity  of  the  cele¬ 
brated ;  his  vanity  was  wounded.  He  sought^  then,  for  “most 
aggravating  and  impudent  matter  ”  to  wound  them  in  turn  who 
had  vicariously  wounded  him.  He  “learned”  them  to  be  toads, 
or  celebrities,  or  tried  to.  But  his  love  of  little  jokes  betrayed 
him.  He,  a  sort  of  minnow,  thought  to  trouble  the  pool  where 
the  great  fish  were  oaring  at  ease  by  flirting  the  surface  with  his 
tail.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  throwing  up  a  fine  volume 
of  water;  but  the  great  fish  held  their  way  unconscious  in  the 
deep.  Chiefly,  therefore,  he  failed,  with  all  his  cleverness.  Brain 
he  had,  logic  he  had ;  the  heart  was  a-w  anting  and  the  intention 
faltered.  Gnosis  again,  and  agapi! 

Brain  he  had,  logic  he  had;  but  brain  must  follow  upon 
emotional  intention  if  it  is  to  create ;  and  logic  must  follow  upon 
sound  premisses  if  it  is  to  convince.  Now  if  his  prime  intention 
was  to  annoy,  pr  if  you  granted  him  his  premisses,  Butler  would  , 
never  miss  tlie  mark.  But  is  that  intention  worthy  of  more  than 
it  earned?  I  don’t  think  so.  And  can  you  grant  him  his  pre¬ 
misses?  I  don’t  think  that  you  can.  He  argued  a  priori, 
apparently,  always.  I  am  not  a  biologist,  nor  was  he,  but  if  I 
know  enough  of  scientific  method  to  be  sure  that  biologists  cannot 
argue  that  way,  so  undoubtedly  did  he.  What  should  Darwin, 
who  had  spent  years  in  patient  accumulation  of  fact,  have  to  say 

o  Q*  2 
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to  him?  In  Homeric  criticism — a  priori  again.  He  had  an 
instinct — he  owns  it  was  no  more — that  the  Odyssey  was  written 
by  a  woman.  Then  he  studied  the  Odyssey  to  prove  that  it  was. 
Perhaps  a  woman  did  write  it,  and  perhaps  it  will  one  day  be 
proved.  The  Odyssey,  as  Butler  used  it,  will  never  prove  it.  So 
also  with  the  Sicilian  origin  of  the  poem.  He  got  his  idea,  and 
went  to  Trapani  to  fit  it  in.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  him  that  all  the  things  he  found  there  are  to  be  found  also 
in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  might  be  found  in  half  a  hundred  other 
places  in  a  sea  pullulating  with  islands  or  a  coast-line  cut  about 
like  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  But  it  won’t  do,  of  course.  No  one  knew 
that  better  than  he. 

Mr.  Jones  says  that  “Butler’s  judgments  were  arrived  at  by  , 
thinking  the  matter  out  for  himself.”  I  don’t  know  what  judg¬ 
ments  he  means  :  in  the  context  he  is  talking  about  “other  . 
writers.”  Among  such  he  would  not,  perhaps,  include  Dante, 
Virgil  or  Charles  Lamb.  If  he  includes  Homer  and  Shakespeare 
there  would  be  a  good  deal  to  say.  I  don’t  believe  he  had  thought 
about  the  authorship  of  the  Odyssey  at  all  until  he  had  assumed 
what  he  afterwards  spent  his  time  and  pains  in  supporting.  As 
to  Shakespeare’s  age  when  he  wrote  his  sonnets,  I  don’t  myself  ; 

find  that  the  sonnets  support  him.  Those  which  he  quotes  in  | 

particular  show  that  W.  H.  was  a  youth,  not  that  Shakespeare 
was  one.  But  there,  again,  he  was  arguing  a  priori.  He  desired 
to  prove  what  he  set  out  to  prove,  and  the  scholars  disregarded 
him.  Mr.  Bridges,  in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Jones  has  the  candour  | 
to  quote,  puts  the  matter  as  neatly  as  may  be.  “I  am  very  sorry 
indeed  that  you  have  been  so  clever  as  to  make  up  so  good  (or 
bad)  a  story ;  but  I  willingly  recognise  that  no  one  has  brought 
the  matter  into  so  clear  a  light  as  you  have  done.  You  are  always 
perspicuous,  and  nothing  but  good  can  come  of  such  conscientious 
work  as  yours.  Still,  you  must  remember  that  you  proved  Darwin 
to  be  an  arch-impostor;  and  there  was  no  fault  in  your  logic. 

It  is  not  the  logic  that  fails  in  this  book.”  No.  It  was  not  the 
logic. 


Maurice  Hewlett 
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The  lives  of  women  of  every  class  have  been  jarred  and  shaken 
from  their  wonted  places  during  these  five  disintegrating  years; 
shaken  from  the  well-worn  paths  in  which  it  had  been  their  custom 
to  tread.  They  have  done  many  things  they  did  not  know  they 
could  do,  and  had  never  dreamt  of  doing  before.  They  have  been 
discussed,  praised,  blamed,  written  about,  until  it  is  small  wonder 
that  they  themselves  do  not  quite  know  where  they  stand  in  the 
great  series  of  human  achievement.  The  woman  who  was  well- 
to-do  and  had  already  taken  her  share  in  some  worthy  work  for 
the  community  went  and  did  something  else.  The  woman  who 
was  doing  nothing  went  and  did  something.  The  working 
woman  left  her  own  work  and  did  other  work  needed  by  the 
State.  They  were  all  of  them  uplifted,  excited,  by  the  novelty 
of  their  occupation,  by  the  wonderful  sense  of  unity  of  impulse,  of 
feeling  the  national  common  will  behind  their  action,  of  having  a 
share  in  the  Great  Eesolution.  In  the  place  of  the  daily  mono- 
tohous  obligations  was  one  clear  duty,  and  women,  universally 
acclaimed,  rushed  forward  to  accomplish  it. 

The  house  doors  in  every  direction  were  opened  wide  to  the 
gale.  In  the  countless  homes  from  which  the  husband  was  absent 
continuity  of  intercourse  was  rudely  wrenched  asunder.  The 
gradual  deposit  of  common  interest  in  home  and  children,  which 
in  every  part  of  the  social  scale  helps  even  where  ardent  affection 
is  absent  to  consolidate  existence,  was  blown  to  the  four  quarters 
of  heaven.  And  women  of  every  class  stepped  across  their  thres¬ 
holds  into  what  was  to  most  of  them  a  freer,  wider  world.  Shut 
doors  may  mean  imprisonment  as  well  as  safety,  exclude  liberty 
as  well  as  danger ;  and  th6re  were  women  for  whom  the  opening 
of  those  doors  meant  sheer  emancipation. 

For  many  a  working  woman,  it  is  true,  the  wind  screen  that 
stood  between  her  and  the  universe,  behind  which  were  accumu¬ 
lated  her  daily  duties,  her  daily  monotonous  knowledge  of  what 
life  was  likely  to  bring,  was  thrown  down ;  but  even  she,  after  the 
first  moment  of  bewilderment,  in"  many  cases  of  agonised  grief 
at  the  sudden  catastrophe,  gradually  came  to  realise  that  life  on 
the  whole  was  easier. 

She  had  not  always  to  be  thinking  of  someone  else.  She  her¬ 
self  was  now  the  person  to  be  first  considered,  and  she  gave  that 
consideration  fully. 

If  she  had  been  one  of  the  wives  who  get  up  to  make  their  hus- 
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band  a  hot  breakfast  before  he  goes  out  in  the  morning — not  all  the 
wives  do  this — she  no  longer  had  to  do  it.  She  had  not  to  think 
what  he  would  like  for  his  meals.  She  was  no  longer  grumbled 
at,  not  to  speak  of  anything  more  forcible  ;  and,  great  amelioration 
of  all,  she  had  more  money  to  spend  and  no  one  to  account  to  for 
it.  ^n  many  houses  the  children  looked  better  fed  and  better 
clothed  than  before  the  war ;  there  was  more  to  give  them.  For 
many  a  devoted  wife  and  mother  at  the  works,  whose  husband, 
whose  son  was  at  the  war,  the  entire  change  of  her  existence 
softened  the  acute  poignancy  of  separation.  “  My  word  1  ”  said 
one  of  the  women  to  a  visitor,  “we  was  wondering,  Mrs.  Jones 
and  me,  what  we’d  get  to  talk  about  when  the  war  was  over!” 
And  it  was  obvious  that  the  speaker,  although  in  deadly  anxiety 
-for  her  son  reported  missing,  felt  that  life  had  been  fuller,  and 
even — if  one  dares  to  say  so — more  satisfying,  since  the  great 
upheaval. 

The  years  went  on.  The  war  was  won.  The  war  is  over. 

Now  is  the  difficult  time.  Now  must  women,  the  acclaimed, 
the  adventurous,  go  back  into  their  houses,  and  piece  togeHier  as 
best  they  may  the  duties  of  what  is  called  “ordinary  life  ’’  scat¬ 
tered  by  the  tornado — some  with  untold  relief,  others  with 
courage,  many,  many  with  inward  revolt. 

But  almost  all  are  becoming  aware  in  its  fulness  of  the  immense 
mental  and  physical  fatigue  that  these  years  have  brought,  the 
fatigue  disregarded,  surmounted  at  the  time,  of  long  days  in  factory 
or  hospital  or  other  strenuous  work — fatigue  which  is  now  making 
itself  manifest,  as  it  encounters  daily  minor  readjustments  to  the 
needs  of  the  present,  as  mind  and  body  go  jarring  heavily  along 
what  used  to  be  the  accustomed  road.  And  it  is  in  this  condition, 
truly  not  the  most  favourable,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  help  in 
the  great  new  reconstruction  of  the  nation,  in  which  the  part  of 
women  will  be  so  potent. 

The  Nation — what  is  that?  As  I  try  to  visualise  it,  I  can 
represent  it  to  myself  in  terms  only  of  individual  human  beings, 
of  the  individual  lives  of  each  of  us,  our  own  lives  and  those  of  our 
surroundings.  That  is,  then,  the  task  before  us,  to  try  to  make 
those  lives  better.  How  are  we  going  to  do  it?  Are  we  all, 
women  of  different  classes,  going  to  join  in  a  common  effort? 
Are  we  going  with  a  common  lofty  object  in  view  to  reinforce  one 
aiK>ther’s  impulse,  or  are  we  embarking  on  this  great  task  with 
no  definite  direction,  each  of  us  blindly  fumbling  along  to  find 
out  what  this  new  great  duty  is,  and  incidentally  trying  to  pick 
up  again  the  duties  we  have  mislaid  during  these  years? 

How  much,  I  wonder,  do  women  of  different  walks  in  life,  of 
different  outlook,  and  especially  of  different  enjoyments,  under- 
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stand  one  another?  Those  to  whom  has  heen  vouchsafed  the 
privilege  of  motherhood  no  doubt  have  a  great  common  experience, 
although  even  that  may  present  widely  different  aspects  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  mother.  But  apart  from  this,  a 
subject  too  vast  to  be  entered  upon  here,  how  muoh  do  they  really 
understand  about  each  other? 

The  working  class  have  always  known  a  very  great  deal  about 
the  well-to-do ;  many  of  them  have  been  in  domestic  service  them¬ 
selves,  or  have  associated  with  domestics,  and  the  domestic  class 
obviously  have  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  daily  life  of  their 
employers.  The  employer  has  not  always  the  same  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  daily  life  of  the  woman  at  the  works ;  although 
most  of  the  well-to-do  now  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the 
working  class  than  they  did  before.  Public  opinion  indeed  re¬ 
quires  them  to  do  so.  From  pre-war  days  onward  there  has  been 
a  steady  course  of  investigation  into  the  home  lives  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  working  classes ;  and  no  doubt  if  we  want  these  con¬ 
ditions  altered  and  improved  it  is  well  that  we  should  discuss 
them.  We  read  about  them  and  talk  about  them,  and  tabulate 
what  qualities  are  needed  to  make  those  lives  satisfactory  or 
unsatisfactory,  until  their  vices  and  virtues  seem  to  have  become 
i  sort  of  standard  currency  of  ethics ;  and  especially  as  regards  the 
women. 

Is  it  by  the  same  code  of  ethics  that  the  lives  of  the  well-to-do 
women  are  governed?  We  no  doubt  suppose  them  to  be.  But  is 
it  indeed  the  same  code — or  is  it  quite  different?  This  question  is 
not  so  easy  to  answer. 

Space  forbids  me  to  include  in  this  article  as  I  had  hoped  to  do 
descriptions  of  some  houses  at  the  works,  and  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  women  who  live  in  them.  It  is  only  possible  in  the  limits  of 
these  pages  to  consider  in  general  what  that  life  is,  and  how  it 
compares  with  the  lives  of  women  in  a  different  station. 

In  a  book  entitled  “At  the  Works,”  published  in  1907,  re-issued 
in  1911,  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  lives, 
work,  and  general  conditions  of  existence  of  a  large  population  of 
ironw'orkers  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees.  A  part  of  this  book  was 
devoted  to  describing  the  lives  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
ironworkers,  the  conditions  of  whose  existence  remained  pretty 
much  the  same  during  the  thirty  odd  years,  say,  preceding  the 
war,  during  most  of  w'hich  the  data  on  which  the  book  was  founded 
were  collected. 

They  were  living  in  the  midst  of  an  ever-growing  population  of 
workers,  whose  chief  industry,  the  making  of  iron  and  steel, 
offered  no  place  for  women,  while  the  influx  of  male  workers 
gradually  increased.  The  result  was  naturally  a  community  with 
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many  more  men  than  women,  in  which  the  young  girls,  eagerly 
sought,  were  most  of  them  married  when  they  were  young  and 
inexperienced,  each  in  her  turn  handing  on  fier  inexperience  to 
the  next  generation.  Those  who  have  been  visiting  the  working 
women  of  this  locality  during  these  thirty  odd  years,  in  which 
the  young  girls  have  turned  into  mothers  and  grandmothers,  have 
seen  the  same  story  repeated  over  and  over  again.  The  crowds 
of  young  single  men  coming  to  the  works,  lodging  very  uncom¬ 
fortably  with  one  family  and  another,  were  glad  to  marry  early 
and  to  set  up  a  house  of  their  own.  Then  perhaps  followed  a 
time  of  brief  romance  which  tempered  the  shortcomings  of  the 
youthful  wife  as  a  housekeeper.  Then  came  babies,  and  toil,  and 
struggle.  The  years  passed  and  the  children  grew  up,  and  that 
mother,' too,  took  lodgers,  and  her  daughter  in  her  turn  married 
young,  and  all  went  on  as  before,  since  the  women  on  the  whole 
had  not  altered  or  improved — and  the  women  matter  very,  very 
much. 

Amid  all  the  colossal  transmutations  of  the  community,  of  its 
social  strata,  its  material  conditions,  one  fact  remains  the  same. 
I  venture  to  quote  a  statement  written  in  1907,  which  I  believe 
to  be  as  true  to-day  as  it  undoubtedly  was  then  : — 

“The  key,  the  clue  to  the  condition  of  the  man  at  the  works  and  his 
family,  to  the  possibilities  and  impossibilities  of  his  existence,  is  the  woman 
who  manages  hia  house.  Her  character,  her  capacity,  and,  moat  of  all,  her 
health,  on  which  her  nerves  and  temper  depend,  will  determine  the  course 
of  his  life.*’ 

That  is  what  it  really  comes  to  in  the  case  of  a  married  man. 
If  he  is  a  satisfactory  member  of  the  community,  if  he  has 
qualities  necessary  to  make  a  success  of  life  and  his  calling,  and 
if  his  wife  happens  fortunately  to  reinforce  his  good  qualities  with 
her  own,  that  household  is  likely  to  prosper.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  instead  of  reinforcing  those  qualities  the  unsatisfactory  wife 
has  precisely  the  defects  which  neutralise  them,  that  couple, 
given  their  other  handicaps  in  the  race,  will  have  but  a  poor 
chance  of  making  the  best  of  their  lives. 

The  working  woman  has  many  handicaps,  and  one  of  them  is 
that  there  are  only  a  certain,  number  of  approved  good  qualities 
for  her  to  choose  from.  She  is  not  allowed,  like  her  well-to-do 
sisters,  to  justify  her  existence  in  all  kinds  of  varying  ways;  if 
she  does  not  happen  to  have  one  desirable  quality,  putting  forward 
another,  or,  better  still,  replacing  the  deficiency  by  finding  that 
same  quality,  and  employing  it,  in  someone  else.  For  in  the 
case  of  the  well-to-do  the  subjects  set  them  by  Destiny  to  “take 
up,”  so  to  speak,  are  many  and  varied,  and  are  most  of  them 
optional.  The  girl  who  has  no  need  to  earn  her  living,  who,  after 
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a  leisured,  comfortable,  irresponsible  girlhood,  marries  under  con- 
ditions  which  enable  her  to  employ  other  people  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  her  life  for  her,  may  choose  which  of  her  natural  bents 
she  will  follow,  or,  more  likely  still,  will  follow  it  automatically 
without  consciously  choosing  it.  And  no  one  will  brand  her,  or 
contemn  her,  or  write  statistics  about  her  if  she  happens  to  lack 
certain  qualities  which  in  another  walk  of  life  are  recognised  and 
tabulated  as  being  essential. 

The  working  woman,  whatever  her  natural  bent  and  aptitudes, 
has  no  possibility  of  choosing.  If  she  wishes  to  succeed  there 
is  only  one  subject  which  she  may  take  up.  She  must  be  a 
skilled  housewife.  And  in  this  capacity  she  is  incessantly 
called  upon  to  satisfy  the  examiners,  who  are  in  this  case  the 
whole  community,  inquiring  into  what  she  does  with  her  life. 
She  cannot  escape  from  the  searchlight  of  investigation  for  ever 
playing  upon  her,  and  must  unavoidably  display  the  reply  to  the 
demands  on  her  from  all  and  sundry,  for  it  is  always  there 
accusing  or  justifying  her.  It  is  her  House.  She  cannot  hide  it. 
Her  house  testifies  whether  she  is  of  clean  habits  or  the  reverse, 
whether  she  is  tidy  or  a  slattern,  whether  she  does  her  cooking 
at  home  or  buys  her  food  outside,  whether  her  children  are  well 
cared  for  or  neglected ;  and  she  will  be  judged  or  condemned 
accordingly,  without  being  allowed  to  appeal  to  some  other  set 

iof  endearing  qualities  which  if  she  were 'better  off  would  equally 
justify  her  existence. 

There  are  many  competent  working  women  who  are  able  to 
I  pass  this  test  most  successfully ;  and  this  fact  is  occasionally  held 
by  those  who  generalise  from  the  satisfactory  working-class  homes 
rather  than  from  the  unsatisfactory  to  prove  that  it  is  not  the 
conditions  of  their  lives  that  are  amiss,  but  the  blameworthy 
inadequacy  of  those  who  interpret  them.  But  this  view  may 
not  be  entirely  accurate.  The  varying  results  of  these  conditions 
■  simply  show  that  all  women  are  not  able  to  carry  the  same  weight. 
It  is  obvious  that  metaphorically  as  well  as  literally  there  are 
fewer  women  who  can  carry  a  heavy  burden  single-handed  than 
who  can  carry  it  with  the  assistance  of  several  others. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  there  are  many  women  among 
the  well-to-do  who  become  at  intervals  so  worn  out  by  the  house¬ 
hold  duties  they  have  to  perform  vicariously  that  in  order  to  avert 
a  nervous  breakdown  they  have  to  go  away  for  a  change,  to  a  hotel 
perhaps,  or  to  a  friend’s  house.  And  they  tell  you  that  what  has 
done  them  most  good,  and  promoted  their  recovery  most  of  all,  is 
f  being  dispensed  from  ordering  the  dinner.  But  it  seems  a  little 
:  surprising,  if  it  is  so  exhausting  merely  to  think  of  what  one  is 

going  to  eat,  to  tell  someone  else  to  buy  it,  and  someone  else  to  cook 
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it,  and  yet  someone  else  to  put  it  on  ithe  table,  that  the  working 
woman  does  not  oftener  break  down — she  does  occasionally — at 
having  not  only  to  think  of  the  food,  but  to  buy  it  herself,  cook 
it  herself,  and  also  to  dish  it  up.  She  has  indeed  with  her  own 
hands  to  do  every  single  thing  necessary  to  carry  on  existence. 
If  she  has  children,  there  comes  a  time  when  they  can  help  her; 
but  before  that  time  comes  they  have  added  very  heavily  to  her 
burden  during  the  years  of  their  birth  and  infancy. 

But  the  curious  thing  is  that  the  more  fortunate,  looking  on 
at  the  strenuous  existence  of  the  working  woman,  seem  to  take 
this  great  effort  for  granted ;  and  that  while  she  goes  struggling 
along  with  her  load,  stumbling  sometimes,  letting  it  slip  often, 
dropping  parts  of  it  altogether,  even  the  kindly  among  her  more 
prosperous  sisters,  passing  her  on  the  road  with  her  own  helpers 
and  called  upon  to  bear  but  a  fraction  of  her  load,  will  feel  and 
look  disapproval  at  the  working  woman  for  not  being  able  to 
carry  it  all  single-handed.  “I  went  into  Mrs.  Smith’s  house," 
a  well-disposed  visitor  will  say  with  a  sigh;  “what  a  slatternly 
woman  !  Her  breakfast  cups  were  not  washed  up  at  noon."  And 
the  deduction  from  those  unwashed  cups  is  probably  true  :  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  Mrs.  Smith  has  the  temperament  of  the 
slattern.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  kindly  visitor  may  have 
that  temperament  herself.  But  she  has  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  finding  it  out,  as  when  she  has  done  her  breakfast  someone 
else  comes  into  the  room  and  takes  away  the  things  and  washes 
them  up.  The  derelictions  from  duty,  as  well  as  the  virtues  of 
the  working  woman,  are  so  terribly  visible,  for  she  cannot  drape 
them  or  hide  their  results.  The  well-to-do  woman  need  not  show 
*  them  at  all.  I  might  go  a  dozen  times  into  the  house  of  a  dweller 
in  Park  Lane,  say,  without  discovering  that  she  is  a  slattern. 
That  word,  indeed,  I  never  remember  hearing  applied  to  the  well- 
to-do.  How  could  it  be?  Mrs.  Park  Lane  has  on  good  clothes, 
none  of  her  hooks  and  buttons  are  off,  or  her  gown  fastened 
across  with  a  pin ;  her  dining-room  is  in  perfect  order  awaiting 
her  presence  at  the  next  meal. 

The  house  of  the  well-to-do  woman  is  no  doubt  also  a  revela¬ 
tion,  a  betrayal ;  but  of  taste,  or  of  tastes,  more  than  of  character. 
If  her  house  is  tidy,  it  need  not  mean  that  she  is  tidy  herself. 
If  it  is  untidy,  or  if  it  is  not  kept  clean,  her  duty  is  not  to  clean 
it  herself,  but  to  scold  someone  else ;  to  scold  her  nurse  if  her 
children  are  not  washed  and  dressed,  or  the  cook  if  the  dinner 
is  not  ready  in  time ;  or  to  tell  the  cook  to  scold  someone  else,  in 
her  turn,  if  the  things  are  not  washed  up  after  a  meal.  If  Mrs. 
Park  Lane  does  all  this,  she  will  be  a  good  housewife.  That  word 
is  applied  in  the  more  favoured  class  to.  the  woman  who  with 
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keen  observation,  accompanied  by  the  art  of  timely  reprimand, 
can  steer  her  household  aright.  This  housewife  gives  good  dinners 
instead  of  bad  ones ;  that  is,  she  knows  how  to  choose  what  people 
like  to  eat.  She  knows  whether  the  dinner  is  well  or  ill-cooked. 

1  And  if  she  has  a  good  cook,  and  if  she  is  sympathetic  in  manner 

j  and  a  pleasant  talker,  people  will  like  her,  speak  well  of  her,  and 

I  also  of  her  dinners ;  and  they  will  be  a  success,  and  she  will  be 

I  a  success.  But  it  will  avail  nothing  to  the  working  woman  if  she 
cannot  herself  cook,  and  if  her  house  has  not  been  properly  swept, 
that  she  should  be  able  to  talk  well  or  be  popular  with  her  friends. 
On  the  contrary,  if  her  chief  contribution  to  the  amenities  of  life 
I  is  to  stand  in  her  doorway  engaged  in  conversation  with  her 

I  neighbours,  she  will  be  criticised  for  indulging  in  “front  door 
gossip.” 

But  do  not  the  well-to-do  gossip  with  their  neighbours?  They 
do  not' stand  at  their  street  door  to  do  so,  as  they  have  drawing¬ 
rooms  in  which  to  receive  them  and  leisure  to  talk,  but  they 

gossip  as  much  and  more.  Why  should  they  wish  the  working 

woman  to  stand  at  her  back  door  only,  which  commonly  opens 
i  on  to  a  narrower  street  than  the  front  door,  and  of  which  the 

I 

surroundings  are  apt  to  be  less  sanitary  ?  What  would  the  dweller 
I  in  a  fashionable  West-End  square  or  street  say  if  she  were  walled 
up  in  her  house  and  permitted  egress  only  into  the  mews  behind? 
i  We  hear  so  much  in  these  well-informed  days  about  the  recreation 
I  and  the  leisure  of  the  working  classes.  We  are  ready  to  build 

1  places  for  them  and  to  provide  entertainment.  But  the  accessible 

and  popular  form  of  entertainment,  of  iiitercourse  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  that  the  better-off  in  a  town  so  constantly  enjoy — I  imagine 
there  are  few  days  when  the  well-to-do  do  not  frequent  some 
friend  or.  acquaintance  outside  the  family  circle — for  the  working 
woman  is  disapproved.  But  why  should  there  be  a  different  code 
in  this  respect  for  her  and  for  us,  and  in  many  other  respects? 

!  I  do  not  hold  a  brief  either  for  the  working  woman  or  for  the 
I  woman  who  is  well-to-do.  There  are  many  praiseworthy  as  well 
as  many  deplorable  persons  to  be  found  in  both  these  sections 

I  of  society.  It  is  a  temptation,  I  know,  for  those  who  are  justi¬ 
fiably  roused  to  fury  at  the  contemplation  of  the  flagrant 
inequalities  of  destiny  to  picture  the  working  woman  as  being 
invariably  the  potential  possessor  of  all  the  vfttues,  which  her 
destiny,  and  the  arrogance  of  her  employers,  have  prevented  her 
from  developing.  But  this  attitude  may  carry  us  too  far.  For  if 
it  is  straitened  means  only  that  make  her  so  often  fall  short 
of  the  idearof  womanhood,  how  is  it,  then,  that  so  many  v.ealthy 
I  women  fall  short  of  it  too?  That  shows  that  it  is  not  straitened 

I  means  only  that  make  the  undesirable.  It  is  straitened  means 
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in  combination  with  certain  undesirable  qualities  of  character, 
found  no  doubt  in  every  direction. 

What,  then,  are  these  qualities?  What  are  the  desirable  and 
undesirable  qualities  for  women?  and  are  they  the  same  for  every 
class? 

Most  of  us  suddenly  confronted  with  this  last  question  would 
no  doubt  reply  in  haste  in  the  affirmative,  imagining  we  are 
speaking  the  truth.  But  would  it  be  the  truth?  Let  us  try  to 
make  it  clear  to  our  minds,  those  of  us  who,  helped  by  material 
means,  have  the  constant  opportunity  of  storing  our  minds  with 
the  more  precious  currency  of  art  and  literature  :  we  who  are  the 
articulate,  and  who  ought,  when  we  are  trying  so  hard  to  Eecon- 
struct,  to  know  what  we  are  prescribing,  and  what  we  are  talking 
about.  Let  us  try  to  compare  the  ordinances  of  life  for  women 
leading  different  existences,  and  to  see  what  we  are  demanding 
from  ourselves  and  from  others,  and  by  what  code  we  are  in 
reality  living. 

Is  it  a  spiritual  code,  enjoined  on  us  by  the  form  of  religion 
which  we  pjofess,  or  is  it  a  lofty  moral  code  of  no  special  creed? 
or  is  it  a  code  of  expediency  only,  of  Western  expediency, 
formulated  on  the  whole  by  the  employing  classes,  but  certainly 
making  for  the  general  convenience? 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  determine  this  in  opr  heart  and  con¬ 
science  before  we  go  further?  We  should  all  of  us  like  to  believe 
that  our  code  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  worker.  But  the  pre¬ 
ceding  pages  have,  I  think,  shown  that  it  is  not.  The  woman  of 
means,  if  she  possesses  by  proxy  only  the  qualities  most  con¬ 
spicuously  desirable  in  the  working  woman,  is  considered  to 
possess  them  herself,  and  commended  by  public  opinion 
accordingly. 

And  if  we  go  further  in  investigation,  shall  we  not  find  that 
many  inborn  tendencies  looked  upon  as  defects  in  the  working 
woman  are  not  considered  defects  in  the  well-to-do?  We  are 
many  of  us  in  these  abysmal  days  trying,  with  minds  much  per¬ 
plexed,  to  find  the  right  path  of  conduct.  Let  us,  speaking  for 
the  sake  of  clarity  of  the  woman  of  means  as  Lady  A  and  the 
working  Woman  as  Mrs.  A,  try  to  be  sure  whether  for  these  two, 
in  certain  fields  of  action,  such  as  gambling,  spending  on  clothes, 
indulging  in  drink  even,  the  right  path  is  the  same.  As  to 
gambling,  for  instance.  I  am  not  attempting  to  discuss  here 
the  wide  subject  of  the  ethics  of  gambling,  which  appear  at  the 
present  time  somewhat  confused.  I  am  only  discussing  its  prac¬ 
tical  effect  on  the  community. 

Mrs.  A,  for  example,  has  the  temperament  of  the  gambler; 
so  has  Lady  A.  The  latter  is  conveniently  situated  for  gratifying 
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it.  She  can  have  her  friends  in  to  play  bridge,  for  money,  in  her 
own  house  at  any  time  of  day  she  chooses.  And  she  does  choose ; 
she  plays  from  tea-time,  or  even  from  lunch-time,  till  she  goes 
to  bed  :  and  though  this  course  is  disapproved  of  by  many  women 
iu  society  leading  more  worthy  lives,  no  one  calls  on  Lady  A  to 
remonstrate  with  her  and  tell  her  she  must  really  desist.  Mrs.  A, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  often  gamble  with  cards.  She  goes 
to  a  whist  drive  now  and  again,  at  which,  by  a  nice  distinction, 
she  may  not  play  for  money,  but  may  play  for  a  prize.  She  does 
not  commonly  play  cards  in  her  own  house.  Probably  if  she  w'ere 
found  playing  for  money  with  friends  assembled  in  her  kitchen 
she  would  be  severely  reprimanded.  She,  therefore,  not  having 
the  outlet  of  cards,  bets  on  races.  This  is  more  easily  accom¬ 
plished,  and  is  fraught  with  a  weekly  excitement  when  the  news 
comes  of  the  results.  Those  of  us  who  have  seen  homes  where 
children  are  neglected  and  rooms  stripped  when  luck  has  gone 
against  the  dwellers  have  felt  heartsick  at  the  tendencies  which 
have  brought  about  such  consequences,  and  desperate  at  the 
thought  that  we  were  not  able  to  stop  them.  And  yet  some  of 
us  have  also  seen  houses  where  there  has  been  a  sudden  accession 
of  joyful  possession  from  such  illicit  gains,  a  new  cloak  proudly 
displayed  by  the  wearer,  or,  more  disarming  still,  some  new  toys 
—and  the  words  of  remonstrance,  at  any  time  difficult  to  utter, 
have  died  on  our  lips. 

We  need  have  none  of  these  soul  searchings  so  far  as  our 
hortatory  dealings  with  Lady  A  are  concerned.  She  has  been  to 
Ascot,  with  beautiful  new  clothes;  she  has  betted  continuously. 
You  meet  her  at  dinner  afterwards,  and  she  relates  with  vivacity 
and  charm,  usually  in  the  hearing  of  the  servants,  how  much  she 
has  won  or  lost.  But,  in  either  case,  no  one  seems  to  consider 
she  is  to  be  reprobated  and  none  of  us  need  worry  as  to  whether 
i!:  is  our  duty  to  remonstrate  with  her. 

Mrs.  D,  wffio  worked,  and  most  efficiently,  at  munitions  for 
many  hours  a  day  during  the  war,  and  who,  in  common  with 
women  of  all  kinds,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  gazing  into  shop- 
windows,  suddenly  found  herself  with  the  wonderful  new  possibility 
within  her  grasp,  not  only  of  looking  but  of  buying.  She  bought 
a  fur  coat.  She  had  never  had  one  before,  and  the  joy  of  walking 
about  in  it  must  for  the  moment  have  been  the  very  crown  of 
existence.  It  was  extravagant  of  her,  no  doubt,  it  was  foolish. 
But  she  bought  a  fierce  rampant  joy  with  it  all  the  same.  What 
about  Lady  F?  She  has  worn  a  fur  coat  when  the.  weather  was 
cold  enough  ever  since  she  grew  up.  But,  all  the  same,  does  not 
she  look  into  shop-windows — and  go  in  at  the  shop  door?  In 
1917,  at  the  very  height  of  the  war,  a  well-known  house  of  busi- 
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ness  in  the  West  End  followed  its  usual  custom  of  sending  round 
circulars  to  its  clients  and  announcing  a  display  of  fashionable 
clothing  worn  by  mannequim,  i.e.,  young  women  who  processed 
I)ast,  for  which  show  numbered  and  reserved  seats  could  be 
obtained  by  payment.  At  the  time  these  circulars  were  being 
issued,  there  was  much  disapproving  talk  about  the  young  women 
working  in  war  factories,  who  with  their  means  suddenly  doubled 
and  trebled  were  buying  effective  clothes,  and  even  jewellery,  worst 
of  all,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  It  is  not  every  one  of  us 
who,  having  a  sudden  windfall,  puts  all  of  it  at  once  into  Govern- 
ment  funds  instead  of  expending  it  on  some  “  treat  ”  not  dictated 
by  wisdom. 

Mrs.  G  causes  scandal  because  she  drinks,  a  fact  that  cannot 
be  concealed  from  the  world,  because,  when  she  is  intoxicated, 
she  quarrels  violently  with  her  neighbours  on  either  side  and 
advertises  her  condition  by  open  conflict.  Lady  G,  who  has,  alas! 
the  same  failing,  does  not  bring  it  so  openly  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  public.  But  she  has  it  all  the  same. 

Can  we  bear,  those  of  us  who  are  thrown  with  the  workers, 
who  are  trying  to  understand,  longing  to  solve  some  of  the  great 
riddles,  to  exhort  those  we  visit  to  abstain  from  derelictions  which 
we  know  that  many  of  our  own  walk  of  life  indulge  in  with 
impunity?  We  ought  not  to  bear  it.  We  ought  to  feel  that  those 
derelictions,  if  they  are  reprobated  in  any  direction,  should  be 
reprobated  in  all.  But  how  is  it  to  be  done?  Who  is  going  to 
do  it  ?  Who  are  the  “  visitors  ”  who  will  penetrate  into  the  abodes 
of  the  erring  well-to-do  and  exhort  them  to  behave  differently? 
Not  presumably  the  District  Visitor  or  the  Lay  Header,  or  the 
Almoner,  so  potent  in  the  parish,  since  they  may  possibly  not 
be  invited  to  the  brilliant  houses  where  examples  are  conspicuously 
being  set  by  those  whose  doings  are  daily  chronicled  in  the  papers. 
The  thing  at  the  root  of  all  these  regrettable  manifestations  ie 
that  there  is  too  much  leisure  in  some  of  these  well-to-do  lives; 
to  tell  the  truth,  there  is  little  else.  It  is  the  custom  when  the 
expression  “  Idle  Rich  ”  is  used  for  those  people  of  means  w  ho 
are  not  idle  (and  there  are,  happily,  more  of  these,  I  fancy,  than 
of  the  others)  to  rise  in  their  wrath  and  protest.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  all  of  us  know  that  there  are  many,  many  wealthy 
women  who  are  idle.  They  are  idle  obviously  because  they  have 
nothing  to  do.  They  have  nothing  to  do.  That  is  the  root  of 
the  matter.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  much  more  difficult  for  many  of  them  who  have  no  special 
aptitudes,  and  no  occupation  indicated  by  circumstances,  to  find 
w’orthy  occupation  for  their  time,  than  for  the  woman  who  is 
obliged  by  circumstances  to  work  constantly  at  carrying  on  her 
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daily  life,  to  work  at  things  that  if  she  did  not  do  them  would 
be  left  undone. 

There  is  many  a  working  woman  who,  if  she  were  in  the 
position  of  the  dashing  Lady  X,  whose  portrait  is  in  the  papers, 
and  who  never  does  anything  at  all  that  is  worth' doing,  would  do 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  renowned  beauty.  Mrs.  X  has 
been  saved  from  that  fate — or  debarred  from  it — by  having  some¬ 
thing  quite  obvious  to  occupy  her,  and  not  by  being  more  deserving 
of  approval  than  the  other.  The  real  difficulty  that  has  to  be 
faced  in  readjusting  the  situation  is,  how  is  Lady  X^  to  find  some¬ 
thing  to  do?  Let  us  be  quite  honest,  those  of  us  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  either  work  or  hobbies  to  interest  us, 
and  who  are  apt  to  deplore  the  spectacle  of  these  highly-placed 
Unemployed.  Is  it  always  so  easy  for  them  to  find  employment? 
Lady  X,  living  in  London,  is  a  young  married  woman  of  means 
and  position.  She  has  not  been  given  by  nature  any  special  bent 
that  may  fill  up  her  time,  and,  more  imjx)rtant  still,  her  thoughts.  • 
She  does  not  make  music,  or  draw,  or  paint,  or  write,  or  study. 
She  is  not  inclined  tow'ards  what  is  nowadays  called  social  work. 
There  is  nothing  particular  that  she  wants  to  do,  or  can  do,  except 
play  Bridge  or  amuse  herself  in  various  sometimes  unedifying 
ways.  I  repeat,  I  am  not  defending  this  lady.  But  I  do  think 
that  in  many  cases  she  is  not,  as  we  are  apt  to  think,  compact  of 
all  the  undesirabilities.  Only  sbe  is  at  a  loose  end,  a  terribly 
loose  end ;  and  if  she  was  one  of  those  who  found  occupation 
during  the  war  and  worked  during  that  time  as  she  had  never 
worked  before  in  her  life,  she  would  feel  her  present  plight  the 
more  keenly. 

But  whether  she  drifted  during  the  w’ar,  or  worked  during  the 
war,  she  must  not  go  on  drifting  now.  It  is  supremely  important 
that  she  should  not.  It  is  she  who  stands  in  the  eyes  of  the 
workers  for  what  used  to  be  called  the  upper  classes.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  the  right  example  should  be  set,  when 
the -right  turning  should  be  taken,  it  is  now.  Who  is  going  to 
convince  her  of  this?  Who  is  going  to  convince  the  unconvinced, 
the  indifferent,  that  flagrant  idleness,  extravagance,  worldliness 
shown  in  the  limelight,  must  justifiably  arouse  the  surging  resent¬ 
ment  of  those  who  are  looking  on?  Who  is  going  to  cry  **Casse- 
coul”  as  in  the  games  of  our  youth,  to  those  who  are  drifting, 
drifting,  until  they  will  go  over  the  rapids  into  the  whirlpool? 
Whose  influence  will  bring  about' a  reform?  It  will  only,  I 
believe,  be -brought  about,  in  the  case  of  Lady  X  and  her  com¬ 
panions,  by  some  of  themselves.  It  is  from  them  that  the  new 
spirit  of  example  must  come,  from  among  the  fashionable  young 
women  between  tw'enty-five  and  thirty-five,  say,  who  are  entirely 
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indifferent  to  the  opinions  of  women  not  of  their  own  kind 
whether  quadragenarians  or  sexagenarians,  and  however  highly 
placed  in  the  social  scale. 

“Us  is  you  and  you  is  Us,”  said  a  Yorkshire  working  woman 
the  other  day  to  a  gentlewoman  who  was  standing  beside  her  in 
a  shop,  and  who  had  just  declined  to  buy  some  grapes  because 
of  the  price.  “Us  is  you,  and  you  is  Us,  nowadays!”  and  she 
proceeded  gleefully  to  buy  three  bunches  of  the  grapes  for 
herself. 

Yes.  Us  is  going  to' be  You  in  many  respects,  no  doubt;  and 
it  is  better  that  Us  should  grasp  that  fact  quite  clearly  as  soon 
as  we  can. 

But  it  is  not  money  only  which  will  matter  :  though  it  will 
matter  a  great  deaUin  the  gradual  transfusion,  the  infiltration  of 
Us  into  You  which  has  already  begun,  the  gradual  removal  of 
the  barriers,  of  the  lines  of  demarcation  even.  That  transfusion 
must  be  effected  by  women  of  every  kind  coming  nearer  to  one 
another,  trying  to  understand — and  where  they  understand,  to 
forgive — drawing  near  together  in  their  common  experience  of 
motherhood,  finding  out  their  great  underlying  affinities  often 
obscured  by  the  trivial  .shibboleths  of  social  custom.  The  woman 
at  the  works  has  the  right  to  demand  that  those  other  women  who 
are  better  off,  who  have  up  to  now  been  privileged,  been  advan¬ 
taged,  should  in  this  moment  throbbing  with  possibility  show 
that  they  are  worthy  to  take  their  place  in  the  great  advance, 
that  they  are  waking  to  their  heavy  responsibility,  that  they  will 
forgo  the  endless  pursuit  of  sheer  amusement,  and  that  they  will 
set  the  example  of  self-control,  a  quality  at  the  present  time 
conspicuously  lacking  in  women  of  every  station. 

And  if  the  women  of  means  play  their  part — as  Heaven 
send  they  may — and  lend  a  hand  in  the  great  readjustment 
instead  of  looking  on,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
working  woman  that  she  should  meet  them  half-way,  the  right 
to  hope  that  she  will  respond,  that  she  will  trust  them  if  they 
are  worthy  of  trust. 

Was  there  ever  a  time  so  charged  with  fate — was  there  ever  a 
work  so  great  to  which  old  and  young  alike  have  been  called? 
It  is  a  work  in  which  all  may  help,  all  must  help  :  a  work  that 
brooks  no  delay. 

Let  us  do  that  work  while  there  is  still  time.  Let  us  take  the 
right  turning  before  we  arrive  at  the  precipice. 

Florence  Bell. 


CUERENTE  CALAMO.— XII. 


The  surprises  of  the  Peace  have  been  no  less  striking  than  the 
surprises  of  the  War.  Writing  a  few  days  after  the  anniversary 
of  the  Armistice  I  recall  the  high  hopes  and  jubilant  anticipations 
with  which  that  great  event  was  received.  The  Great  War  was 
over;  a  new  era  of  concord,  plenty,  and  universal  brotherhood 
was  about  to  dawn  upon  a  stricken  world.  Who  could  have 
imagined  that  a  year  after  the  last  shots  had  been  fired  on  the 
Western  Front  half  Europe  and  Asia  would  still  be  a  chaos  of 
bloodshed,  strife,  and  disorder ;  that  social  disunion  and  economic 
stress  would  prevail  not  merely  in  the  countries  that  had  lost  the 
War,  but  in  those  that  had  won  it ;  that  murmurs  of  revolution 
would  haunt  the  air ;  that  even  wealthy,  prosperous,  and  law- 
worshipping  America  would  be  disturbed  by  the  quarrel  of  Labour 
and  Capital ;  that  prices  would  be  higher  in  Britain  than  they 
were  when  the  U-boats  were  sinking  our  cargo-carriers  within 
sight  of  our  coasts?  Who  could  expect  that  in  November,  1919, 
we  should  still  be  technically  at  war  with  one  of  our  foes;  and, 
most  astonishing  of  all,  that  the  great  League  of  Nations  project 
should  be  the  target  of  furious  and  embittered  attack,  by  persons 
or  parties  influential  enough  to  destroy  or  mutilate  it,  in  the 
United  States  of  America  ?  It  has  been  a  year  of  disappointment 
and  mi.scalculation,  a  year  that  has  once  again  set  at  nought  the 
predictions  of  the  seers  and  the  sages. 

Many  persons  suggested  that  the  War  would  leave  behind  it 
a  notable  spiritual  and  moral  awakening.  Humanity,  purged  by 
the  fires  of  sacrifice,  would  rise  to  a  higher  level  of  purity,  serious¬ 
ness,  and  faith.  To  some,  indeed,  it  seemed  worth  while  to 
pass  through  the  flame  and  terror  of  Armageddon  if  that  were 
to  be  the  sequel.  The  world-conflict  brought  out  the  most  acute 
and  poignant  aspect  of  lhat  Problem  of  Evil  which  is  the  crux 
of  all  the  theologies.  In  their  interesting  book.  The  War  and 
Religion  (Macmillan),  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  his  coad¬ 
jutors  tell  us  that  this  question  was  constantly  brought  before 
their  inquirers  by  the  soldiers.  “How,”  it  was  asked,  “could  an 
all-powerful  and  all-merciful  God  allow  this  horrible  and  prolonged 
agony  of  death,  torture,  and  violence  to  afflict  the  earth  which  He 
had  created,  and  could  presumably  control?”  The  chaplains  and 
Y.M.C.A.  workers  do  not  seem  to  have  had  an  answer  ready.  Sir 
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Arthur  Conan  Doyle  is  more  fortunate.  He  knows  why  the  War 
was  permitted,  and  gives  us  the  explanation.  In  his  latest  book 
The  Vital  Message  (Hodder  and  Stoughton),  he  feels  able,  with 
Milton,  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  “Why  was  this 
tremendous  experience  forced  upon  mankind?”  Why  but 
because  the  world,  like  the  world  before  Noah’s  flood,  was  so  evil 
that  it  had  to  be  shocked  into  sobriety  and  virtue.  Sir  Arthur, 
“tracing  back  down  the  centuries,”  can  find  nothing  to  compare 
witti  the  wickedness  of  the  nations  during  the  preceding  twenty 
years!  That  is  the  “ inner  reason  ”  of  the  War.  “Can  we  not 
understand  that  it  was  needful  to  shake  ‘  mankind  loose  from 
gossip,  and  pink  teas,  and  sword-worship,  and  Saturday-night 
drunks,  and  self-seeking  politics  and  theological  quibbles — to  wake 
them  up  and  make  them  realise  that  they  stand  upon  a  narrow 
knife-edge  between  two  eternities,  and  that,  here  and  now,  they 
have  to  finish  with  make-beliefs,  and  with  real  earnestness  and 
courage  face  those  truths  which  have  always  been  palpable  where 
indolence  or  cowardice  or  vested  interests  bave  not  obscured  the 
vision?” 


I  hope  this  exposition  of  the  purpose  of  the  Most  High  will 
satisfy  those  doubters,  and  puzzled  seekers,  and  honest,  bewildered 
agnostics,  of  whom,  according  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  j 

investigators,  our  New  Army  so  largely  consisted.  But  I  am 
\  afraid  that  if  this  is  the  correct  solution  of  the  mystery  the  end 

]  may  appear  to  them  disproportionate  to  the  means  employed.  * 

]  With  Peer  Gynt  they  may  feel  that  the  methods  of  the  Almighty 

are  not  exactly  economical.  In  all  reverence  it  might  occur  to 
i  them  that  Omnipotence  might  have  found  a  way  to  abolish  “pink 

•  teas,”  and  Saturday-night  drunks,  and  even  theological  squabbles,  I 

i  without  the  loss  of  twenty  millions  of  young  lives,  and  without  | 

wholesale  suffering,  misery,  ruin,  and  devastation.  Moreover,  1 

i,  if  they  look  around  them,  they  may  suspect  that  the  designs  of 

Providence  have  been  frustrated.  We  have  had  our  shaking-up; 

K  but  the  moral  and  spiritual  reformation  tarries.  The  twelfth 

!i  month  of  the  Peace  meets  us  in  an  orgy  of  reckless  expenditure, 

frantic  pleasure  seeking,  desperate  money-making,  extravagant 
self-indulgence,  sectarian  bitterness,  and  furious  class-hatred.  I 
:  -  look  back  upon  those  twenty  evil  years  before  the  earthquake  and 

-  I  see  no  particular  sign  that  “in  the  lump”  we  are  any  better 
j  now  than  we  were  then. 


And  for  the  spiritual  revival  turn  to  literature.  Was  there  ever 
a  year  so  barren  of — ^I  will  not  say  great  books — but  of  books 
inspired  by  high  ideals  and  by  that  deep  sense  of  the  beauty,  the 
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value,  and  the  myatery  of  life  which  is  the  soul  of  true  artistic 
creation  ?  The  books  we  have  read  most  avidly  have  owed  nothing 
to  art,  or  religion,  or  the  things  of  the  spirit.  They  have  been 
controversial,  political,  or  autobiographical,  or  massive  journalistic 
pamphlets,  like  those  of  LudendorlT,  Tirpitz,  Lord  Fisher,  Lord 
Jellicoe,  and  Bethmann-Hollweg.  Some  have  -been  interesting, 

I  and  even  valuable,  froin  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian  and 
the  student  of  military  and  diplomatic  affairs.  But  they  do  not 
carry  us  away  to  the  realms  of  thought  and  illumination,  as  the 
works  of  the  great  creative  artists  do  or  should.  What  is  the 

I  record  of  the  libraries,  the  theatre,  the  picture  galleries?  Have 
we  drawn  refreshment  from  the  vision,  and  the  inspired  insight, 
of  poets,  dramatists,  and  painters,  in  this  period  when  we  are 
still  swaying  on  the  surge  and  after-swell  of  the  storm?  It 
does  not  look  like  it  when  we  learn  that  the  most  emphatic 
publishing  success  of  the  past  eighteen  months  has  been  The 
Young  Visiters.  Four  hundred  thousand  readers  in  Britain  and 
America  find  their  distraction  in  the  bad  spelling  and  precocious 
curiosity  of  a  -child  just  out  of  the  nursery ! 


Of  all  the  books  dealing  with  the  War,  and  published  since  the 
Peace,  one  of  the  most  painful  to  read  is  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott’s 
Fifty  Years  in  the  Royal  Nary  (John  Murray).  One  remembers, 

1  of  course,  that  the  writer  is  a  man  with  a  grievance,  smarting 

I  under  the  recollection  that  his  life-long  efforts  to  improve  the 

(  effectiveness  and  fighting  power  of  the  Fleet  were  “  turned  down  ” 

by  those  in  authority,  or  adopted  too  late.  He  writes  at  times 
acrimoniously,  but  on  the  whole  in  a  "quiet,  matter-of-fact,  con¬ 
versational  fashion,  with  no  literary  embellishment,  and  without 
that  strong  impression  of  personality  which  makes  Lndendorff’s 
I  .  ’  and  Lord  Fisher’s  confessions  so  striking  in  their  different  ways. 
Sir  Percy  Scott  has  only  a  plain,  if  a  bitter,  tale  to  tell,  and  he 
tells  it  in  a  plain  and  unadorned  manner.  The  tale  itself  is — if 
•  it  is  to  be  believed — a  terrible  one ;  for  it  is  a  sustained  attack 
I  upon  the  incompetence,  the  blindness,  the  laxity,  the  negligence, 
the  formalism,  the  want  of  foresight  of  the  British  Admiralty. 
So  damaging  an  indictment  of  a  great  public  department  has 
hardly  ever  been  framed  by  a  responsible  and  capable  authority. 
I  began  these  Notes  eleven  months  ago  by  suggesting  that  a 
thorough  and  exhaustive  inquiry  was  needed  into  the  operations 
of  our  fleets  during  the  War,  and  the  administration  and  conduct 
of  our  Admiralty.  Everything  that  has  since  come  to  light  has 
strengthened  the  case  for  such  an  investigation,  and  Sir  Percy 
i  i  Scott  delivers  the  clinching  blow.  It  may  be  that  his  statements 
5  are  incorrect  or  exaggerated.  If  so  they  need  to  be  authoritatively 
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examined  and  definitely  refuted.  Even  in  its  present  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  economic  and  financial  problems  I  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  Parliament  can  allow  this  question  to  rest  where  it 
is.  For  if  Admiral  Scott’s  allegations  are  not  sheer  inventions 
or  gross  distortions  of  the  truth,  this  country  was  allowed  by  those 
who  had  control  of  its  chief  defensive  arm  to  drift  into  a  con¬ 
dition  of  the  most  alarming  and  perilous  insecurity. 


When  war  broke  out  in  August,  1914,  we  were  torn  by  anxiety 
and  uncertainty  over  many  points.  But  on  one  we  were  com¬ 
pletely  confident.  We  never  for  a  moment  allowed  ourselves  any 
doubt  about  the  maritime  service.  That  we  had  not  only  the 
largest,  but  incomparably  the  finest.  Navy  in  the  world  was  the 
unshaken  conviction  of  all  Britons.  And  to  some  extent  we  were 
right.  In  actual  numbers  of  ships  and  weight  of  armament  we 
were,  of  course,  unrivalled.  In  the  quality  of  the  personnel  we 
were  equally  fortunate.  The  War  has  shown  that  the  British 
sailor,  whether  of  the  Boyal  Navy  or  of  the  Mercantile  Marine, 
and  the  British  executive  officer  on  shipboard,  are  no  whit  inferior 
to  the  best  of  their  predecessors.  In  dauntless  courage  and  heroic 
endurance,  in  daring,  resource,  ingenuity  and  energy  they  have 
never  been  surpassed.  In  the  end  these  great  endowments,  added 
to  our  own  material  superiority,  prevailed,  and  we  won  the  war 
at  sea  as  we  and  our  Allies  won  the  war  on  land.  But  our 
sailors  succeeded  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  disadvantages  which 
rendered  their  task  far  harder  than  it  should  have  been,  and  might 
well  have  made  it  impossible.  I  close  Sir  Percy  Scott’s  volume 
with  a  shudder  over  the  perils  we  escaped,  and  a  sigh  of  thank¬ 
fulness  that,  owing  to  the  quality  of  our  men  and  “the  good 
Providence  of  God,”  we  did,  in  the  end,  surmount  them. 


Sir  Percy  Scott  declares  that  for  many  years  before  the  Wai 
our  Navy  had  been  inadequately  prepared  and  equipped  for  the 
most  important  of  its  duties.  The  fact  was  well  known  to  the 
more  active  and  capable  officers  of  the  Fleet,  who  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  amend  the  deficiencies,  ^heir  efforts  were  for  the  most 
part  defeated  by  the  obstructiveness  and  obscurantism  of  the 
authorities  at  Whitehall.  A  ship  of  war  is  a  platform  to  carry 
guns  which  are  to  be  discharged  at  an  enemy  in  such  manner 
as  to  do  him  the  maximum  amount  of  injury.  What  is  called 
gunnery  is  therefore  the  most  vital  element  in  the  naval  seaman’s 
knowledge.  It  was  the  subject  to  which  least  attention  was  paid 
in  the  years  when  our  modern  Navy  was  being  built  up.  No 
trouble  was  taken  to  see  that  the  sailor  was  a  good  gunner  who 
could  be  relied  upon  to  hit  his  target.  An  officer’s  promotion  did 
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not  depend  upon  the  proficiency  of  his  men  in  marksmanship. 
He  did  much  better,' from  his  own  point  of  view,  to  devote  himself 
to  what  Sir  Percy  Scott  calls  “housemaiding,”  for  by  that  means 
he  acquired  merit  in  the  eyes  of  his  superiors.  Inspecting 
Admirals  hardly  took  the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  the  guns 
could  shoot,  or  whether  the  crew  knew  how  to  handle  them.  That 
was  a  small  matter  in  comparison  with  the  “  smartness  ”  which 
had  become  the  idol  of  the  Navy.  If  the  ship  looked  thoroughly 
nice  and  clean,  if  it  glistened  with  paint  and  gilding  and  polished 
brass,  if  the  men  were  well-dressed,  neat,  orderly,  and  could  go 
through  all  their  drill  and  evolutions  with  machine-like  precision 
and  rapidity — if  these  conditions  were  fulfilled  the  ship  was 
favourably  reported  on,  and  its  captain  and  commander  com¬ 
mended.  And  to  produce  these  results  the  time  and  energies  of 
officers  and  men  were  so  much  occupied  in  “  housemaiding  ”  and 
routine  duties  that  they  almost  forgot  gunnery,  and  went  about 
their  firing  practice  in  a  most  perfunctory  fashion.  The  result 
was  that  in  the  eighties  and  nineties  of  the  last  century  the 
shooting  of  the  British  fleets’  wq,8  deplorably  bad.  It'  was  only 
by  the  unremitting  exertions  of  a  few  resolute  officers,  of  whom 
the  chief  were  Percy  Scott  himself  and  Jellicoe,  that  the  standard 
was  gradually  raised.  In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century 
there  was  a  great  improvement,  emulation  was  set  up  between 
the  various  units  and  squadrons,  and  in  the  best  ships  the  level 
of  marksmanship  was  about  as  high  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it 
with  the  imperfect  appliances  supplied.  So  far  as  it  depended 
on  the  hand,  eye,  and  nerve  of  the  manipulator,  the  shooting  of 
the  British  Navy  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  w^as  admirable. 

But  under  modern  scientific  conditions  the  hand,  eye,  and  nerve 
of  the  naval  gunner  are  not  enough.  They  must  be  supplemented 
by  mechanical  aids  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  That 
is  what  Sir  Percy  Scott  saw  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  and 
he  spent  years  in  trying  to  impress  upon  Whitehall  the  necessity 
for  introducing  into  all  our  gun-carrying  vessels  the  requisite 
machinery  and  appliances.  He  did  not  succeed.  The  Admiralty 
persistently  rejected  his  director-firer  and  improved  range-finders 
until  long  after  they  had  been  adopted ‘by  our  principal  maritime 
rival,  and  they  showed  a  similar  dislike  to  other  inventions  and 
adaptations  almost  equally  urgent.  What  was  the  result?  The 
result,  according  to  Sir  Percy  Scott  (and  his  statements  are  con¬ 
firmed  by  Lord  Jellicoe ’s  cautious  narrative),  was  that  our  Navy 
went  into  the  Great  War  inferior  in  some  essential  matters  to 
that  of  Germany.  For  the  Germans  had  provided  themselves  with 
the  instruments  and  apparatus  which  we  lacked ;  and,  as  a  con- 
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sequence,  in  spite  of  their  inferiority  in  numbers,  armament,  and  j 
personnel,  they  had  a  strength  which,  if  rightly  and  boldly  ysed,  i 
might  have  gone  far  to  deprive  us  of  the  command  of  the  sea,  | 
and  did,  in  fact,  prevent  us  from  making  the  fullest  use  of  it. 
Admiral  Tirpitz  has  stated  that  if  he  had  not  been  thwarted  by  I 

the  politicians  and  the  military  dictators  he  would  have  sent  out  f 

the  High  Seas  Fleet  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  War  to  try  I 

conclusions  in  a  pitched  battle  with  our  main  force.  And  I  gather  | 

from  Sir  Percy  Scott  that  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  I 

British  Fleet  woul^  have  emerged  successfully  from  the  encounter.  I 

So  great  was  the  advantage  conferred  on  the  enemy  by  their  I 

superior  scientific  and  mechanical  equipment.  j 

■  -  '  I 

Admiral  Scott’s  book  is  a  grim  sermon  on  the  text  “I  told  you  f 
so.”  If  the  Admiralty  erred  it  was  not  for  want  of  the  most  | 
emphatic  warnings.  On  December  11th,  1911,  Sir  Percy  Scott  I 
wrote  as  follows  to  the  Admiralty  : —  I 

"The  Germans,  I  am  informed,  have  for  some  years  used  a  very  good  || 
modification  of  the  Director  System,  whidh  allows  them  to  fight  the  guns  of  'j 
their  ships  in  parallel.  As  we  cannot  do  this  efficiently,  it  gives  the 
Germans  such  a  superiority  in  gun-fire  that  if  a  British  fleet  engaged  a 
German  fleet  of  similar  vessels,  the  British  fleet  would  be  badly  beaten  in 
moderate  weather,  but  annihilated  if  it  was  rough." 

He  wrote  again  to  the  same  effect  on  February  10th,  1912,  and  | 
more  than  twelve  months  afterwards  was  informed  by  the  Lords  | 
of  the  Admiralty  that  it  was  decided  for  the  present  not  to  adopt  L 
his  proposals.  “Two  years,”  he  adds,  “after  these  letters  were  i 
written,  in  rough  weather,  H.M.S.  Good  Hope  and  H.M.S.  Mon¬ 
mouth  engaged  the  German  cruisers  Schamhorst  and  Gneisenau. 
The  two  British  ships  had  no  means  of  fighting  their  guns 
efficiently  in  such  weather,  so  they  were  both  easily  annihilated  | 

by  the  German  gunfire,  and  every  soul  on  board  them  went  to  f 
the  bottom.  It  was  what  I  had  expected,  what  I  had  predicted,  f 
and  what  I  had  strenuously  tried  to  avert.  Fifteen  hundred  brave 
officers  and  men  were  sacrificed  because  the  Admiralty  had  not 
fitted  the  ships  with  any  means  of  fighting  their  guns  in  a  sea-  I 
way.  The  Germans  said  that  the  shooting  of  the  Good  Hope 
and  Monmouth  was  very  bad.  No  doubt  it  was ;  but  this  was  no 
reflection  upon  the  gunnery  ability  of  Admiral  Cradock  and,  his  I 
officers  and  men.  Failure  to  hit  the  enemy  was  in  no  way  due  | 
to  want  of  skill ;  it  was  due  to  the  ships  lacking  the  necessary  I 
instruments.  The  Good  Hope  and  the  Monmouth  were  without  | 

these  instruments,  and  as  a  consequence  they  were  unable  to  use  | 

their  guns  effectively  against  the  enemy.”  ! 
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Incidentally,  Sir  Percy  Scott’s  book  throws  further  light  on 
the  Battle  of  Jutland.  At  that  battle 

“The  Commander-in-Chief  had  only  six  ships  of  his  fleet  completely  fitted 
with  director-firing — that  is,  main  as  well  as  secondary  armament;  be  had 
several  ships  with  their  primary  armament  not  fitted;  he  bad  not  a  single 
cruiser  in  the  Fleet  fitted  for  director-firing;  he  had  no  Zeppelins  as  eyes  to 
the  Fleet;  hia  (juna  were  outranged  by  thoae  of  the  Germane;  he  had  to  use 
projectiles  inferior  to  those  used  by  the  Germans;  and  in  firing  at  night  he 
was  utterly  out-classed  by  the  enemy.” 

It  did  not  need  a  great  naval  expert  to  predict  what  might, 
and  in  some  cases  what  did,  happen.  The  very  midshipmen  fore¬ 
saw  it.  There  were  three  cruisers,  the  Warrior,  Black  Prince, 
and  Defence,  which  ought  to  have  been  fitted  for  director-firing, 
as  Sir  Percy  Scott  had  recommended.  The  Admiralty,  during  the 
War,  accepted  the  recommendation,  but  then  it  was  too  late. 
Admiral  Scott  had  a  son,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  on  one  of  these  ships. 
A  week  before  he  went  into  action  this  lad  wrote  to  his  father  : 
“If  we  have  a  scrap  our  gunnery  lieutenant  says  we  shall  not  have 
a  dog’s  chance,  as  our  extemporised  director  which  we  have  rigged 
up  is  not  rfeliable,  and  the  Germans  can  out-range  om*  guns.” 
So  it  was.  The  three  cruisers  did  not  have  a  dog’s  chance.  They 
were  all  shot  out  of  action,  and  the  sixteen-year-old  midshipman 
was  among  the  many  brave  men  and  boys  who  went  down  with 
them.  When  we  read  these  things  it  is  easier  to  understand  why 
Admiral  Jellicoe  would  not  face  the  risk  of  closing  with  the  enemy 
or  following  him  up  through  the  night. 


If  we  are  to  credit  the  authority  I  am  quoting,  we  were  in  the 
direst  jeopardy  all  through  the  early  part  of  the  War.  He  says 
that  he  went  to  Scapa  Flow  in  the  autumn  of  1914  and  had  a 
long  interview  with  Sir  John  JelUcoe.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
discussed  with  him  “the  terrible  state  of  affairs,”  the  salient  points 
of  which  were  that  for  strategic  reasons  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
the  Grand  Fleet  at  Scapa,  that  German  aeroplanes  had  been  over 
the  harbour,  and  must  be  quite  conversant  with  the  anchorage 
of  the  Fleet  and  the  unprotected  approaches,  and  that  any  night 
submarines  might  come  in  and  send  the  Grand  Fleet  to  the  bottom. 
“When  I  said  ‘good-night’  to  Lord  Jellicoe  I  added:  ‘Shall 
we  be  here  in  the  morning  ?  ’  His  laconic  reply  was :  ‘  I 
wonder.’  ”  Why  the  Fleet  was  not  destroyed.  Sir  Percy  says, 
he  cannot  imagine.  Possibly  the  German  mind  could  not 
believe  that  we  could  be  such  ‘‘damned  fools,”  as  Lord  Fisher 
would  say,  to  place  our  ships  in  so  dangerous  a  position ;  and 
luckily  they  were  not  sufficiently  enterprising  to  put  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  to  the  test.  “If,”  says  Admiral  Scott,  “the  Germans  had 
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had  half  a  dozen  men  of  the  stamp  of  our  own  submarine  com¬ 
manders,  we  should  now  be  a  German  colony.”  We  were  saved 
by  something  like  a  miracle  or  a  series  of  miracles.  But  are  the 
British  nation  and  the  British  Parliament  content  to  leave  the 
matter  there? 


The  question  is  not  merely  of  retrospective  interest.  What  of 
the  future  ?  We  want  the  whole  Admiralty  system  to  be  examined 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  mistakes  which  might  have  lost  us 
the  Great  War  shall  not  be  repeated.  Is  the  Admiralty  to  go  on 
building  five-million-pound  surface  battleships,  which  perhaps 
could  be  destroyed  in  a  few  minutes  by  bomb-dropping  aeroplanes 
and  super-submarines?  Sir  Percy  Scott  and  Lord  Fisher  warn 
us  that  the  day  of  the  surface  battleship  is  over ;  it  will  be  super¬ 
seded  by  submersible^  carrying  15-inch  or  18-inch  guns,  and  by 
aeroplanes,  ten  of  which,  weighing  30  tons  and  manned  by  twenty 
officers,  could  carry  as  much  explosive  as  a  Dreadnought  of  30,000 
tons  with  a  crew  of  over  800.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  experts, 
whose  warnings  '  have  been  vindicated  by  events.  Will  their 
advice  be  ignored  and  derided  again?  Shall  we  prepare  against 
the  next  war  a  great  High  Seas  Fleet  of  huge  vessels,  rendered 
obsolete  by  the  progress  of  aerial  transport  and  sub-aqueous 
navigation? 


“Shaking  hands  with  murder”  is  the  way  Lord  Northcliffe’s 
newspapers  describe  the  proposal,  or  the  suggestion,  to  open 
direct  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Government  in  Eussia.  The 
phrase  does  not  quite  dispose  of  the  matter.  Governments  which 
seize  power  in,  or  after,  a  revolution  usually  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  themselves  by  physical  force,  which  includes  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  homicide.  If  they  can  make  themselves  secure, 
and  overcome  all  opposition,  their  crimes  may  come  to  be  igncnred 
in  the  most  respectable  quarters.  The  decorously  constitutional 
Government  of  Queen  Victoria  may  be  said  to  have  shaken  hands 
with  murder  when  it  made  friends  with  Louis  Napoleon  ;  we  shook 
hands  with  murder  when,  after  a  decent  interval,  we  recognised 
King  Peter  of  Serbia,  who  would  not  have  worn  the  crown  if 
his  predecessor  had  not  been  butchered ;  we  touched  the  blood¬ 
stained  hand  of  “Abdul  the  Damned,”  and  then  those  of  the 
sanguinary  gang  who  supplanted  him.  But,  however  that  may 
be,  the  description  is  evidently  correct.  The  Russian  Bolshevists 
are  not  only  murderers,  but  murderers  and  torturers  on  an  almost 
unprecedented  scale.  We  must  go  back  far  into  the  records  of 
Oriental  violence  and  cruelty  to  find  a  parallel  for  their  crimes 
in  magnitude  and  character.  They  may  have  altered  their 
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methods  of  late,  though  only  the  other  day  Helsingfors  Press 
telegrams  accused  them  of  shooting  five  -  hundred  wives  of  the 
officers  who  had  joined  General  Yudenitch.  .But  the  testimony 
to  the  fiendish  barbarity  of  some  of  the  Soviet  Commissaries  and 
officials,  in  various  parts  of  Russia,  is  too  strong  and  ample  to 
be  dismissed,  nor  is  it  refuted  by  the  evidence  of  Bolshevik 
sympathisers  like  Colonel  Malone  and  Mr.  Bullitt,  who  paid 
flying  visits  to  Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  saw  only  what  their 
hosts  intended  them  to  see.  Future  developments  may  render 
it  expedient,  i>erhaps  even  necessary,  to  make  our  peace  with  the 
Bolshevist  Government.  We  should  do  so  with  our  eyes  open, 
and  .a  complete  understanding  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  group 
who  have  devised,  abetted,  or  countenanced  infamies  as  mon¬ 
strous  as  those  attributed  to  Tamerlane,  Genghis  Khan,  Attila, 
or  any  other  scourge  of  humanity. 


A  recent,  and  ai)parently  a  very  credible,  witness  to  these 
atrocities  is  the  British  officer  with  Denikin’s  force  whose 
private  letter  to  his  wife  the  Times  has  published.  If  internal 
evidence  goes  for  anything,  this  officer  is  telling  the  truth;  he 
writes  with  the  conviction  of  an  honest  man  moved  to  utterance 
by  burning  indignation  at  the  horrors  he  has  seen  and  known. 
Some  of  the'stories  he  tells  he  himself  calls  “unprintable”;  but 
it  is  well  they  should  be  printed,  if  only  that  sentimental  amateurs 
of  revolution  in  other  countries  may  comprehend  the  kind  of 
ravening  wild  beast  man  may  become  when  suddenly  released 
from  the  restraints  of  order,  discipline,  and  tradition.  One  of 
the  repulsive  topics  he  mentions  is  that  of  the  so-called 
“nationalisation”  of  women  by  certain  Soviets.  “We  have 
here,”  he  says,  “at  H.Q.  passes  issued  to  Bolshevists  by  Com¬ 
missaries  on  occupying  Ekaterinodar.  These  passes  authorise 
their  holders  to  arrest  any  girl  they  fancy  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiery.  Sixty-two  girls  of  all  classes  were  arrested  like  this 
and  thrown  to  the  troops.  Those  who  struggled  were  killed  quite 
early  on.  The  rest,  when  used  and  finished,  were  mutilated  and 
thrown,  dead  and  dying,  into  the  small  rivers  flowing  through. 
Ekaterinodar.” 

I  do  not  think  that  this  crowning  abomination  was  generally 
practised  or  long  carried  on ;  because  even  the  cowed  Russian 
husband  and  father  would  not  stand  it,  and  the  Commissaries 
saw  that  they  were  in  danger  of  provoking  a  campaign  of 
assassination.  But  that  the  atrocity  was  actually  committed  at 
Ekaterinodar,  if  not  elsewhere,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  I 
have  myself  had  direct  testimony  to  this  effect  from  a  British 
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officer,  a  personal  friend  of  my  own,  a  man  of  the  highest 
character  and  wide  experience,  who  was  engaged  on  a  political 
mission  in  South  Eussia  last  year.  He  assured  me  that  he  had 
himself  seen  and  read  (he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Eussian 
language)  orders  or  licences  issued  by  the  Soviet  Commissaries 
at  Ekaterinodar  giving  authority  to  Eed  Guards  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  women  in  the  manner,  and  for  the  purpose,  indicated. 
The  statement  about  this  “nationalisation  ”  of  women  looked,  on 
the  face  of  it,  a  mere  piece  of  sensational  journalism ;  and  many 
have  disbelieved  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  much  too  bad  to  be 
true.  It  was  not  too  bad  to  happen,  and  it  did  happen,  in  at 
least  one  Eussian  town,  and  perhaps  in  others. 


Another  first-hand  witness  to  Bolshevist  atrocities  is  Maria 
Botchkareva,  the  organiser  of  the  Women’s  Battalion  of  Death, 
whose  Yashka;  My  Life  as  Peasant,  Exile,  and  Soldier  (Con¬ 
stable)  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  of  the  War. 
This  amazing  woman  is  an  illiterate  peasant,  with  a  heart  of  ’ 
steel,  a  soul  of  fire,  and  a  very  keen  brain ;  but  she  could  not 
write  her  own  reminiscences,  and  they  were  put  into  shape 
for  her  by  a  Eusso-American  literary  gentleman.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  cannot  suppose  that  Botchkareva  invented  the 
incidents  she  dictated  to  her  amanuensis,  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  she  imagined  the  Bolshevist  outrages  of  which  she 
professed  to  have  been  an  eye-witness.  She  declares  that  when 
hiding  in  a  wood,  herself  in  danger  of  arrest,  she  saw  a  party  of 
Korniloff’s  officers  and  cadets  captured  by  a  patrol  of  Eed  Guards, 
The  officers  ^\  ere  immediately  shot ;  but  the  Bolshevists  deliberately 
gouged  out  the  eyes  of  the  cadets  before  putting  them  to  death. 
In  another  thrilUng  chapter,  which  would  be  deemed  absurdly, 
sensational  and  improbable  if  it  were  presented  in  a  cinema-play, 
thS  writer  relates  how  she  was  herself  arrested  by  the  Soviet 
troops,  thrown  into  prison,  and  sentenced  to  death,  only  to  be 
rescued  by  a  kind  of  miracle  under  the  very  rifles  of  the  firing- 
party.  This  is  an  extract  from  her  description  of  the  final 
scene  : — . 

“We  were  led  out  from  the  car,  all  of  us  in  our  undergarments. 
A  few  hundred  feet  away  was  the  field  of  slaughter.  There  were 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  human  bodies  heaped  there."  .  .  . 

Thousands  of  corpses  in  one  place !  And  there  w^ere  many 
places  all  over  Eussia  where  these  massacres  were  going  on. 
Unquestionably  it  would  be  “shaking  hands  with  murder.” 

Sidney  Low. 


■  THREE  SONNETS. 

From  "Les  Trophees,”  hy  J.  M,  de  Heredia.  Translated  by 
Eugene  Mason. 

THE  SORCERESS. 

Ne.ar  to  the  altar,  yea,  in  every  plafce, 

White  arms  held  forth,  I  see  her  manifest; 

Oh  grey-haired  sire,  mother  at  whose  pure  breast 
I  clung,  we  come  not  of  ignoble  race. 

No  stern  Avenger  in  far  Samothrace 
Hath  shaken  bloody  cloths  against  my  rest ; 

And  yet  I  flee,  of  men  the  shamefullest. 

Whilst  Hounds  of  Nemesis  bay  on  my  trace. 

My  flesh  to  me  is  hateful,  since  from  her 
/  Come  these  black  charms,  enchantments  sinister. 

From  her,  and  from  the  wrathful  deities. 

For  the  great  gods  have  fashioned  deadly  spears 
Of  her  insatiate  mouth  and  sombre  eyes 
To  pierce  me  with  her  kisses  and  her  tears.  - 

For  “LE  LIVRE  DES  AMOURS”  OF 
FlERRE  DE  RONSARD.  . 

Long  since,  in  sunny  garths,  how  many  a  swain 
Hath  carven  one  fond  name  on  happy  trees; 

How  many  a  heart  in  gilded  palaces 
Hath  proved  a  woman’s  smile  its  golden  gain.’ 

Who  knoweth  now  their  rapture  or  their  pain? 

Within  four  oaken  boards  they  waste  at  ease. 

Clean  out  of  mind,  nor  antique  pieties 
May  cheat  their  graves’  immense  and  deep  disdain. 

All  turn  to  dust.  Cassandra,  proud  and  young, 

Helen,  Marie,  ladies  a  poet  sung. 

Since  roses,  too,  bloom  once,  and  so  are  dead. 

Your  beauty  then  had  perished  with  your  name 
If  Ronsard  had  not  woven  for  your  head 
Myrtles  of  Love,  and  Laurels  of  his  Fame. 

H  H  2 
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THE  AWAKENING  OF  A  GOD. 

With  bruised  breast,  torn  hair,  and  dusty  head, 

With  tears  that  do  not  soothe,  and  shrill  sick  cries, 
Women  of  Byblos,  in  slow  theories. 

Lament  and  wail,  nor  may  be  comforted. 

For  lain  upon  a  green  and  odorous  bed 

Fragrant  with  spice  and  strewn  anemones, 

Whera  Death  had  closed  his  long  and  languorous  eyes. 
The  Youth  beloved  of  Syrian  maids  is  dead. 

Night-through  they  sorrow,  but  with  dawn  rejoice  : 

For,  lo,  the  Bridegroom  at  Astarte’s  voice 
Quickens,  whilst  rich  ambrosia  falls  as  dew'. 

He  lives  again,  he  crosseth  Styx  in  flood,  ' 

And  th’  wide  Heaven  flames  to  a  rose  in  hue, 

A  rose  Adonis  stained  and  dyed  with  blood. 


.  FROM  VIENNA  TO  PARIS. ^ 


A  SENSATION  was  created  at  Versailles  w’hen  M.  Clemenceau’s 
reference  to  the  German  Republic  was  interrupted  by  loud  cries 
of  “Reich,  Reich.”  Thus  again  was  put  on  record  that  curious 
perpetuation  of  the  name  by  which  the  group  of  German-speaking 
peoples  in  West  Central  Europe,  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  has 
come  to  be  known.  The  territory  of  the  Reich  was  founded  on 
that  kingdom  of  East  Franks  which  emerged  from  the  break  up 
of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  It  extended  west  of  the  Rhine 
and  east  of  the  Oder;  and  from  Denmark  and  the  Baltic  to  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Adriatic.  It  has  stood  like  some  high 
and  vast  rock  amid  the  raging  seas  of  nationality,  which  have 
here  and  there  nibbled  away  outlying  crags,  but  have  had  no 
power  to  alter  its  general  size  and  shape.  Practically  the  Reich 
has  remained  the  same  whether  under  the  Charles  the  Fifth  or 
Joseph  the  Second,  whether  with  the  addition  of  Holy  and  Roman, 
or  under  the  more  modest  designation  of  German  Confederation 
which  it  adopted  after  reconstitution  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

The  Reich  was  essentially  German,  and  the  conquests  and 
acquisitions  of  its  rulers,  whether  in  the  New  World,  in  Poland, 
in  Hungary  or  in  Italy,  did  not  tempt  it  to  extend  its  boundaries. 
This  wise  moderation  was  inspired  by  a  sense  of  legitimacy, 
antiquity,  legality,  divine  right  and  ancient  symbolism  rather 
than  by  the  modern  notion  of  nationality.  The  result  was  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Reich,  still  in 
her  ancient  boundaries,  was  flanked  on  east  and  west  by  the 
modern  national  States  of  Russia  and  France,  whilst  internally 
divided  by  the  rivalry  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  At  the  hands  of 
Napoleon  she  was  to  learn  the  lesson  of  nationality  as  Russia  had 
learnt  that  of  militarism  from  Sweden. 

At  what  moment  a  strong  sense  of  nationality  merges  into 
militarism  it  fs  no!  easy  to  define.  Undoubtedly  the  growth' 
of  an  indigenous  language,  art,  literature  and  army,  of  a  native 
culture  and  expression,  which  is  admired  and  known  and  perhaps 
copied  outside  its  own  boundaries,  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of 
superiority,  which,  added  to  the  inherent  parochialism  of  the 
human  mind,  tends  to  make  other  nations  appear  as  barbarians. 

(i)  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  1814-15.  By  C.  K.  Webster,  M.A.,  published  for 
the  Historical  Section  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Second  Impres.sion.  (Oxford 
University-  Press,  1919.)  Problems  of  Peace.  From  the  Holy  Alliance  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  By  Ouglielmo  Ferrero.  (O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1919.) 
Text  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  (The  Times  Supplement,  June  28th,  1919.) 
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This  patriotism  is  easily  exploited  by  realists  to  material  ends  of 
vulgar  conquest  and  annexation.  It  has  then  become  militarism, 
and  in  whatever  euphemism  of  religion  or  culture  it  may  seek 
to  disguise  its  nature  it  loses  all  idealism  and  becomes  the  natural 
desire  of  the  strong  to  dominate  the  weak  and  to  impose  upon 
them  the  conqueror’s  superiority — the  superiority  of  the  Home 
of  Caesar,  of  the  Spain  of  Cortez.  As  exhibited  in  history  it  has 
usually  passed  through  conquests  and  successes  to  megalomania 
and  suicide.  But  it  is  not  helpful  to  clear  thinking  on  the  subject 
of  militarism  if  so  old  and  world-wide  a  phenomenon  is  described 
and  thought  of  as  exclusively  German. 

As  European  States  tended  by  the  eighteenth  century  to 
approach  a  common  measure  of  civilisation,  it  became  clear  that 
it  was  increasingly  difficult  to  find  an  intellectual  garb  with 
which  to  clothe  the  naked  force  of  militarism,  and  the  theory  of 
the  balance  of  power  came  into  prominence  as  a  substitute  to 
the  single  sovereignty  of  Roman  tradition  which  the  growth  of 
strong  national  'States  had  rendered  obsolete.  A  United  States 
of  Europe  would  not  then  have  been  practicable;  and  that  idea 
has  had  to  wait  until  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  idea  of  a 
United  States  of  the  World  founded  on  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Many  modern  writers  and  speakers  oppose  the  balance  of  power 
to  the  concert  of  Europe,  as  though  they  were  not  in  some  aspects 
different  sides  of  the  same  problem.  The  concert  of  Europe 
cannot  be  permanent  if  the  balance  of  power,  or,  as  Castlcreagh 
called  it,  “the  equilibrium  of  Europe,”  is  deranged  by  the 
inordinate  strength  of  one  of  its  components.  The  balance  of 
power,  though  a  vicious  principle  if  it  divides  Europe  into 
opposing  alliances,  is  benevolent  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  great 
Powers  absorbing  their  smaller  neighbours  and  enjoins  a  certain 
respect  and  deference  among  the  great  Powers  in  their  relations 
with  one  another. 

Among  the  statesmen  who  assembled  at  Vienna  none  was 
probably  more  in  favour  of  the  balance  of  power  and  also  of  the 
concert  of  the  Great  Powers  than  Castlereagh,  yet  he  would  have 
been  puzzled  had  anyone  told  him  that  the  two  were  incom¬ 
patible.  The  problem,  in  fact,  that  presented  itself  to  Castle¬ 
reagh  was  precisely  how  to  maintain  a  balance  without  so 
disappointing  any  one  Power  as  to  upset  the  concert ;  and  it  was 
not  till  three  of  the  allies  were  on  the  verge  of  war  that  the 
concert  was  completed  by  the  addition  of  France  to  the  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  allied  Powers  of  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Prussia 
and  Austria. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Webster’s  admirable  book  published  in  December, 
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1918,  fulfils  what  economists  call  “a  felt  want,”  His  preface, 
indeed,  reveals  the  astonishing  fact  that  there  is  no  standard 
history  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  “We  thus  stand,”  he  says, 
"on  the  threshold  of  a  new  congress  without  any  adequate  account 
of  the  only  assembly  which  can  furnish  even  a  shadowy  precedent 
for  the  great  task  that  lies  before  the  statesmen  and  peoples  of 
the  world.”  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  without  some  knowledge  of  the  settlement  at  Vienna. 
This,  together  with  the  course  of  the  negotiations  in  1814  and 
1815,  is  dispassionately  and  clearly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Webster 
with  frequent  reference  to  the  original  authorities ;  and  both  he 
and  the  Historical  Section  of  the  Foreign  Ofi&ce,  under  whose 
auspices  this  and  other  handbooks  are  being  issued,  have  laid 
all  students  under  a.  debt  of  gratitude. 

At  Vienna  as  at  Paris  the  problem  that  presented  itself  was 
in  many  respects  the  same — the  reconstruction  of  Europe  after 
the  defeat  of  its  greatest  military  Power,  the  curbing  of  that 
Power  in  order  that  Europe  might  be  conserved  from  similar 
aggression  in  the  future,  the  redistribution  of  colo'hial  possessions 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  future.  On  both  occasions 
were  assembled  together  the  most  celebrated  statesmen  and  rulers 
in  the  world ;  and  if  at  Vienna  the  Tsar  Alexander  conducted  the 
business  of  his  own  country  in  person,  so  did  President  Wilson 
in  Paris.  The  statesmen  at  Vienna  had  probably  far  more  know¬ 
ledge  of  European  and  diplomatic  history  and  of  all  the  affairs 
of  their  time  and  of  what  they  wanted  than  had  those  in  Paris, 
who  at  first  gave  the  impression  that  it  had  never  really  occurred 
to  them  that  they  ever  would  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  peace 
to  Germany  and  the  world,  and  consequently  found  themselves 
entoiled  by  all  sorts  of  pledges  and  vague  declarations,  which, 
when  they  came  to  study  the  realities  of  Europe,  involved  more 
than  they  had  thought,  or  meant  different  things  to  different 
members  of  the  alliance. 

It  was  in  no  provincial  or  domestic  world  that  the  minds  of 
Metternich,  Alexander,  CastlereagH  and  Talleyrand  had  been 
trained.  The  very  eighteenth  century  they  represented,  and 
whose  seal  they  were  for  the  last  time  to  impress  on  the  map 
of  Europe,  was  freed  from  many  of  the  smaller  jealousies,  the 
commercial  and  industrial  rivalries,  the  nineteenth-century  spirit 
of  the  company  promoter,  from  which  it  is  impossible  for  the 
statesmen  of  this  age  entirely  to  escape. 

These  powerful  and  remarkable  men  were  essentially,  with 
the  exception  of  Alexander,  men  of  their  own  age,  which  in 
statesmen  usually  means  that  they  were  behind  the  age  in  its 
ideals  and  permanent  achievement.  They  had  no  love  for  the 
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twin  daughters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nationality  and  liberty, 
and  thus  the  instrument  that  was  to  usher  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  compelled  Norway,  by  the  blockade 
of  the  British  Fleet,  to  join  Sweden;  gave  Belgium  to  Holland; 
Poland,  with  some  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  partitions 
restored,  but  cut  off  from  the  sea,  to  Russia ;  and,  finally,  Ijom- 
hardy  and  Venetia  to  Austria. 

Napoleon,  who  cared  no  more  for  nationality,  unless  it  were 
French  or  Polish,  than  did  Metternich,  put  his  ruthless  finger 
on  this  part  of  the  settlement  in  his  manifesto  to  the  army  on 
the  eve  of  Waterloo:  “The  coalition  is  insatiable  .  .  .  after 
having  devoured  twelve  millions  of  Poles,  twelve  millions  of  | 
Italians,  one  million  of  Saxons  and  six  millions  of  Belgians,  it 
now  wishes  to  devour  the  States  of  the  second  rank  in  Germany."  I 
Many  since  have  repeated  this  criticism  in  less  forcible  language ; 
but  when  they  have  done  so  they  have  said  the  worst  about  the 
Congress.  The  nineteenth  century  was  to  correct,  except  as 
regards  Poland,  most  of  these  mistakes.  They  arose  inevitably 
from  that  disregard  of  nationality  and  its  claims  which  charac-  ‘ 
terised  the  statesmen  of  the  day.  As  soon,  however,  as  it 
appeared  that  the  wrong  the  eighteenth  century  had  done  to 
Poland  and  its  own  principles  was  not  to  be  righted,  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  Napoleon’s  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  to 
be  absorbed  by  Russia,  the  diplomacy  of  the  Great  Powers  was 
concentrated  on  the  nature  of  the  compensation  to  be  found  for 
Prussia  and  Austria  for  the  share  in  the  Polish  partitions,  which 
they  were  to  resign.  Prussia  found  her  compensation  in  Saxony 
and  on  the  Rhine,  Austria  hers  in  Venetia  and  Lombardy;  and 
all  vestige  of  idealism  vanished  from  the  territorial  settlement. 

Public  opinion  in  England  sympathised  with  Poland  and 
Saxony,  and  the  powerful  figure  of  Castlereagh  accordingly 
recedes  into  the  background,  when  these  decisions  come  to  be 
taken.  But  there  are  other  parts  of  the  settlement  of  1815  that 
bear  more  clearly  the  impress  of  his  genius.  Mr.  Webster’s* 
pages  reveal  Castlereagh’s  grasp  of  reality,  his  mistrust  of 
idealists,  his  insistence  on  what  was  essential  to  his  own  country, 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  brought  this  into  relation  with  the 
general  interests  of  the  allies.  In  all  this  Castlereagh  reminds 
us  of  M.  Clemenceau.  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  fear  of  future  French 
aggression,  he  refused  to  listen  to  Prussian  demands  for  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  Fiance  after  Waterloo.  History  has,  indeed, 
vindicated  the  extraordinary  generosity  of  the  allies  to  France. 

It  w^as  not  till  after  Waterloo,  by  the  second  Treaty  of  Paris,  that 
France  was  even  compelled  to  restore  the  works  of  art  that 
Napoleon  had  stolen,  or  pay  any  indemnity.  And  though  Napo- 
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Icon  had  left  her  free  of  debt,  she  was  only  mulcted  in  a  sum 
of  about  forty  million  sterling,  part  of  which  was  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  allied  army  of  occupation.  Here  the  detachment 
of  the  statesmen  of  1815  from  popular  passion  made  for  wisdom. 
Security,  not  revenge,  was  their  policy. 

Though  nothing  was  accomplished  for  disarmament,  and  hardly 
anything  towards  the  establishment  of  popular  government,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Charter  that  Alexander  compelled  Louis 
XVIII.  to  grant  to  his  subjects,  a  great  step  was  taken  to 
establish  the  concert  of  Europe  on  a  permanent  foundation.  On 
November  20th,  1815,  the  day  on  which  the  second  Treaty  of 
Paris  w’as  signed,  the  Quadruple  Alliance  of  Russia,  Austria, 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia  was  renewed.  By  Article  VI.  of  this 
treaty  the  high  contracting  parties  agreed  to  renew  their  meet¬ 
ings  at  fixed  periods  “for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon  their 
common  interests,  and  for  the  consideration  of  the  measures 
which  at  each  of  these  periods  shall  be  considered  the  most 
salutary  for  the  repose  and  prosperity  of  nations  and  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe.” 

Here  in  embryo  is  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  % 
Quadruple  Alliance  was  subsequently  joined  by  France,  as  it  is 
hoped  the  Council  will  be  joined  by  Germany.  The  more  cele¬ 
brated  Holy  Alliance,  which  w^as  of  the  nature  of  a  manifesto 
by  the  Tsar  Alexander,  bore  something  of  the  relation  to  the 
treaty  that  President  Wilson’s  speeches  bore  to  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  Quadruple  Alliance,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  was  vitiated  by  the  faults  of  the  contemporary  states¬ 
men,  and  was  broken  against  their  insistent  attempts  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries,  to  which  Great  Britain 
offered  adamantine  opposition. 

Signor  Ferrero’s  bold  sketch  of  European  history  from  the 
Holy  Alliance  to  the  League  of  Nations  was  designed  primarily 
for  the  enlightenment  of  Americans  as  to  the  origins  of  the  war 
in  w'hich  their  country  was'  involved.  Written  from  rather  an 
Italian  standpoint,  some  of  its  chapters  might  serve  as  a  sermon 
on  Bismarck’s  text :  “If  there  had  been  no  Italian  question  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  invent  it.”  The  solidarity,  which 
had  undoubtedly  existed  since  the  Holy  Alliance,  among  the 
rulers  of  France,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia,  was  grievously 
strained  by  the  revolution  of  1848  and  the*  advent  of  Napoleon 
the  Third  to  the  throne  of  France.  But  for  that.  Signor  Ferrero 
thinks,  the  Tsar  Nicholas  might  never  have  embarked  on  his 
Turkish  policy  and  the  Crimean  War  never  have  taken  place.  , 
That  war  w’as,  however,  the  grave  of  the  concert  of  Europe. 

It  broke  the  half-century  of  peace  that  the  Vienna  settlement 
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had  achieved,  and  left  Europe  with  no  vestige  of  public  law. 
The  neutrality  of  Austria,  for  whom  the  Tsar  had  only  recently 
reconquered  Hungary,  was  looked  upon  by  Eussia  as  a  betrayal 
and  caused  her  to  gravitate  towards  Prussia,  a  movement  that 
was  completed  by  Napoleon  the  Third’s  proposal  for  a  European 
Conference  on  Poland.  Bismarck  was  thus  freed  from  the  danger 
of  a  war  on  two  fronts,  and  a  Europe  divided  against  itself  was 
finally  left  to  the  mercy  of  his  ambition.  Because  of  the  Crimean 
War  Russia  was  neutral  when  Bismarck  attacked  Austria. 
Between  France  and  Austria  stood  the  Italian  question,  which 
still  separated  the  two  countries  when  German  arms  turned  on 
France.  Thus  ended  that  curious  and  coloured  chapter  of  Euro¬ 
pean  history,  begun  by  Napoleon  the  Third  and  finished  by 
Cavour  and  Bismarck,  which  tells  of  the  unification  of  Italy  and 
the  conquest  by  Prussia  of  Austria  and  France. 

The  ensuing  state  of  Europe,  described  by  some  writers  as  the 
Germanic  triumph,  by  others  as  international  anarchy,  gave  rise 
to  an  attempt  to  restore  the  balance  of  power.  To  the  alliance 
of  Austria,  Italy  and  Germany  was  opposed  the  solidarity  of 
France,  Eussia  and  Great  Britain.  Such  a  situation  had  few 
elements  of  stability,  and  was  reflected  in  the  rapid  growth  of 
national  armaments.  No  concert  of  the  Great  Powers  was 
possible  where  their  ambitions  and  apparent  interests  were  so 
divergent.  Europe  moved  forward  to  the  catastrophe  of  1914, 
a  catastrophe  desired  by  the  successors  of  Bismarck. 

Will  Paris  succeed  where  Vienna  failed?  Its  statesmen  will 
certainly  not  be  accused,  as  were  Castlereagh  and  his  colleagues, 
of  only  achieving  the  obvious.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles,  what¬ 
ever  else  it  may  be,  is  not  obvious.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
generation  who  fought  and  won  the  war  will  read  and  write 
many  books  on  the  settlement  they  enabled  statesmen  to  make ; 
and  will  not  willingly  allow  the  subject  to  pass  out  of  politics 
into  history.  ^ 

Inscribed  on  the  treaty,  as  it  were  in  letters  of  fire,  is  the  word 
nationality.  The  treaty  resuscitates  States  that  had  long  dis- 
appieared,  restores  boundaries  long  forgotten  and  names  that  had 
almost  perished  from  the  memory  of  man.  The  cry  in  geography, 
as  in  painting,  is  “back  to  the  primitives.”  Such  indeed  is  the 
permanence  of  nationality  that  most  probably,  by  the  time  the 
statesmen  in  Paris  have  ended  their  work,  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  will  more  nearly  resemble  geographically  the  map  of  the 
dim  tenth  century  than  the  one  drawn  at  Vienna.  The  old  duke¬ 
dom  of  Prussia  reappears  as  East  Prussia ;  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
as  the  Czecho-Slovak  State  ^  Poland  reappears  with  her  western 
boundary  pushed  back  behind  the  Oder,  but  much  nearer  her 
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tenth-century  boundaries  than  the  vast  kingdom  she  became  in 
modern  history ;  Finland  reappears,  but  no  longer  extending  to 
the  western  side  of  the  Baltic.  It  is  likely  that  Esthland  will  also 
reappear  as  Esthonia  before  the  settlement  is  completed.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  in  1815  Norway  was  united  to  Sweden  and 
Belgium  to  Holland  and  that  the  Turkish  Empire  extended  to 
Belgrade,  it  will  be  seen  how  far  in  the  last  hundred  years  the 
spirit  of  nationality  has  travelled.  It  might  be  said  of  nations, 
as  Meredith  said  of  the  gods,  “by  their  great  memories  they  are 
known.” 

Thus  far  the  treaty  is  a  psean  to  nationality  and  a  salutary 
warning  to  the  ambition  of  princes  that,  after  all  the  confusions, 
battles,  agonies  of  a  thousand  years,  “the  little  peoples”  have 
again  come  to  their  own.  But  before  leaving  this,  the  most 
important  and  original  part  of  the  treaty,  a  word  of  warning  is 
necessary.  The  new  States,  impoverished  by  war,  unaccustomed 
to  self-government,  not  free  from  some  of  the  political  vices 
inherent  in  long  alien  domination,  lie,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
have  access  to  the  sea,  which  much  care  and  ingenuity  has  been 
expended  in  securing  them,  between  Germany  and  Austria, 
crushed  with  debt  and  other  disabilities,  and  Eussia  in  a  state 
of  extremest  disorder.  General  Smuts,  at  Capetown  on  August  4th 
this  year,  on  his  return  to  South  Africa,  publicly  expressed  the 
doubt  whether  the  organism  of  civilisation  itself  had  not  been 
destroyed  in  Central  Europe.  The  power,  however,  of  recupera¬ 
tion  possessed  by  nations  is  enormous,  provided  they  are  well 
governed ;  but,  though  Paris  may  give  them  frontiers,  govern¬ 
ment  they  must  give  themselves. 

Having  pushed  with  extraordinary  courage  and  faith  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  nationality  to  its  logical  extreme  in  Central  Europe,  the 
Allies  deny  it  in  Austria.  They  perpetuate  Bismarck’s  action  of 
driving  Austria  out  of  the  Reich,  without  his  excuse  that  Austria 
owing  to  her  great  foreign  possessions  upset  the  hegemony  of 
Prussia  in  Germany.  It  is  hardly  likely,  if  the  general  settle¬ 
ment  that  is  evolving  in  Paris  is  to  be  permanent,  the  historic 
duchy  of  Austria  will  be  maintained  in  such  an  anomalous 
situation. 

But,  surely,  if  any  body  of  Germans  was  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  Reich,  it  should  have  been  Prussia.  A  new  German  Federa¬ 
tion  might  have  been  made  with  its  historical  capital  Vienna 
restored  to  it,  and  the  inexpressibly  brutal  Prussian  people,  driven 
out  of  the  Reich,  stripped  of  their  1815  acquisitions  on  the  Rhine 
and  in  Saxony  and  most  of  their  Polish  territory,  left  to  exist 
as  a  Baltic  province.  To  assure  the  acceptance  of  such  a  scheme, 
the  new  Federation  must  have  been  treated  generously,  as  France 
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was  treated  in  1815,  and  only  a  moderate  indemnity  imposed. 
This  would  have  involved  little  more  than  a  sacrifice  on  paper 
of  sums  of  money,  of  which  only  a  fraction  will  probably  ever 
be  obtained.  Another  alternative,  for  which  much  may  be  said, 
was  to  establish  a  Federal  State  to  replace  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy.  Either  of  these  solutions  appears  preferable  to  that 
actually  adopted. 

If  the  realists  of  1815  only  paid  lip-homage  to  Polish  claims, 
who  is  there  to-day  even  to  do  that  to  China?  Germany  certainly 
gives  up  all  her  ill-gotten  gains,  even  down  to  the  astronomical 
instruments  her  troops  looted  in  1900.  But  she  restores  not  to 
China,  but  to  Japan  all  her  rights,  title  and  privileges  in  Kiao- 
chau  and  Shantung.  The  Allies  restore  nothing  to  China  of  all 
the  concessions  and  privileges  they  have  in  the  past  extracted 
from  her  by  force  or  fraud.  The  doctrine  of  nationality  is  to  be 
strictly  preserved  for  European  application,  and  apparently 
“justice  and  right*'  are  not  the  same  in  China  as  in  Bohemia 
or  Poland.  The  resuit  of  this  cynicism  is  the  danger  of  future 
war  between  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Japan;  the 
alarming  strengthening  of  Japan’s  position  in  Asia;  and  an 
excuse  for  vast  naval  annaments  beyond  those  warranted  by 
European  conditions.  The  settlement  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Germany  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment  and  too  just  to 
require  criticism,  but  for  those  who  prefer  to  see  the  mighty  put 
down  from  their  seats  to  the  exalting  of  the  humble  and  meek 
the  treaty  is  held  to  provide  much  suitable  reading.  In  article 
after  article,  section  after  section,  the  vanquished  is  stripped  of 
all  the  booty  of  an  aggressive,  ambitious  and  ruthless  diplomacy 
in  Liberia,  Morocco,  Siam,  Eussia,  Egypt  and  Turkey.  Germany 
surrenders  her  colonies;  she  surrenders  her  fleet,  retaining  only 
six  battleships  and  some  auxiliary  ships.  She  abolishes  com¬ 
pulsory  service ;  and  with  a  touch  of  irony  worthy  of  Talleyrand 
the  German  Army  is  reduced  to  seven  divisions  of  infantry  and 
three  divisions  of  cavalry — the  exact  size  of  the  British  Expedi- 
ticmary  Force.  After  October  1st,  1919,  the  military  and  naval 
air  forces  of  Germany  are  abolished.  By  way  of  reparation  Ger¬ 
many  must  pay  the  Allies  before  May,  1921,  one  thousand  million 
pounds,  as  a  first  instalment  towards  liquidating  the  civil  damage 
caused  by  her  during  the  war.  Meanwhile  an  Inter-Allied 
Eeparation  Commission  shall  notify  to  the  German  Government 
on  or  before  May  1st,  1921,  the  total  amount  of  that  Government’s 
obligations.  The  treaty,  moreover,  contemplates  that  payments 
will  be  continued  by  Germany  until  1951.  Immediate  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  by  which  the  Commission  takes  from  Germany, 
“by  way  of  security  for  and  acknowledgment  of  her  debt,*’  three 
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series  of  bearer  gold  bonds  amounting  in  all  to  five  thousand 
million  pounds,  and  “further  issues  by  way  of  acknowledgment 
and  security  may  be  required  as  the  Commission  subsequently 
determines  from  time  to  time.”  After  that  it  seems  almost  super; 
fluous  to  mention  that  Germany  cedes  to  the  Allies  all  her 
merchant  ships  of  1,600  tons  gross  and  upwards;  half  those 
between  1,600  and  1,000  tons,  one  quarter  of  her  smaller  craft, 
and  undertakes  a  vast  programme  of  shipbuilding  for  the  Allies. 

“The  file,”  as  Burke  would  say,  “has  no  precedent”  for  such 
indemnities ;  and  financiers  and  economists  are  somewhat  sceptical 
as  to  their  results.  These  clauses  bear  evidence  of  the  violence 
and  passion  out  of  which  such  treaties  of  peace  necessarily  arise, 
and  witness  to  the  despair  of  statesmen  at  their  inability  to 
compensate  mankind  for  its  sufferings.  Of  disarmament,  except 
in  the  sense  of  disarming  your  opponent,  not  much  has  been 
accomplished.  We  may  still  ask  of  Napoleon’s  shade — 

“  Soars  still  thy  spirit,  Child  of  Fire? 

Dost  hear  the  camps  of  Europe  hum?  ” 

But  Paris  must  not  be  judged  by  the  treaty  alone,  the  terms 
of  which  have  been  overshadowed  by  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  precedes  and  to  a  certain  extent  supersedes  it. 
The  Covenant  is  agreed  to  by  twenty-seven  States  and  thirteen 
others  are  invited  to  accede  to  it.  Will  it  be  signed  by  a  President 
of  the  United  States  one  hundred  and  two  years  after  Monroe 
entered  "upon  that  office,  thus  emphasising  in  a  striking  fashion 
the  new  unity  of  mankind?  The  realists  accept  the  Covenant 
because  of  their  satisfaction  at  the  penal  clauses  outlined  above ; 
the  idealists  try  to  forgive  those  same  clauses  for  the  sake  of  the 
Covenant.  Thus  an  auspicious  if  somewhat  artificial  goodwill 
attends  the  birth  of  this  great  international  experiment,  which 
is  welcomed  even  in  quarters  where  the  Napoleonic  dislike  of 
ideologues  still  lingers. 

Though  weakened  by  the  omission  of  any  provision  for  an 
international  army  or  staff,  the  Covenant  provides  for  the  auto¬ 
matic  revision  of  treaties  and  of  armaments  and  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  and  publication  of  treaties.  The  members  of  the  League 
mutually  guarantee  one  another  against  external  aggression ; 
and  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the  Council 
of  the  League  any  dispute  that  may  arise  between  them.  The 
establishment  of  a  permanent  international  court  of  justice  is 
contemplated.  The  establishment  of  government  by  mandatory 
of  the  League  in  those  territories  which  no  longer  find  themselves 
owing  to  the  war  under  their  old  sovereignty  and  “are  inhabited 
by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves  ”  is  an  interesting 
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experiment,  which  may  go  far  to  mitigate  the  evils  incident  to 
the  government  of  aboriginal  tribes  by  more  civilised  peoples, 
and  may  in  the  end  come  to  be  extended  to  all  such  peoples. 

The  force  behind  the  League  is  to  be  the  national  forces  of 
the  adherents,  and  the  weapon  that  of  the  blockade,  which,  com¬ 
pared  to  military  action,  is  extremely  dilatory.  It  is  hardly 
surprising  that  in  such  circumstances  it  is  laid  down  that 
decisions  by  the  Council  must  be  unanimous.  Realists  are  prob¬ 
ably  satisfied  that  the  exclusion  of  an  international  force  and 
of  general  disarmament  and  the  inclusion  of  unanimity  more 
than  counterbalance  the  permanence,  continuity  and  elasticity 
of  the  League.  If  indeed  the  Covenant  were  to  remain  un¬ 
altered,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  w’ould  secure  so  long  a  peace  as  the 
Vienna  settlement.  Fortunately,  however.  Article  26,  its  last 
article,  arranges  that  amendments  to  the  Covenant  shall  take 
effect  when  ratified  by  the  Council  and  a  majority  of  the 
Assembly.  It  is  this  article,  so  modestly  placed,  which  may  yet 
come  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  civilisation  and  the  real  monument 
of  the  countless  dead.  H^re  is  indicated  the  path  along  which 
the  nations  may  ascend  “per  ardua  ad  astra”  from  the  crimson 
sunset  of  war  to  the  starlight  and  silence  of  peace. 

C.  W.  B.  Prescott. 
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“The  Government  may  say :  ‘  We  dislike  the  necessity  of  imposing  a 
settlement  on  Ireland,  but  since  we  are  convinced  that  settlement  is  an 
Imperial  need,  and  since  Irishmen  refuse  to  agree  among  themselves,  no 
other  course  is  open  to  us.’  That  would  be  a  sound  eu'gument  if  the  present 
scheme  were  a  sound  scheme.  If  sensible  Irishmen  really  believed  that  this 
scheme  was  fair  and  workable,  and  that,  after  it  had  been  imposed,  its 
success  would  reconcile  the  ^ whole  country  to  it,  they  would  bo  ready  to 
endure  the  painful  process  of  imposition.” — Irish  Times,  November  11th, 
1919. 

There  is  a  school  of  British  politicians  who  sincerely  believe, 
although  for  some  years  they  have  refrained  from  saying  it,  that 
Irishmen  are  unfit  for  self-government.  They  are  right,  but  not 
in  the  nncomplinientary  sense  they  mean.  Irishmen,  owing  to 
the  history  England  has  insisted  on  making  for  them,  will  be 
unfit  for  self-government  until  they  have  self-government.  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  realised  this  dominating  fact  when, 
speaking  about  Ireland,  he  declared  that  good  government  was 
no  substitute  for  self-government.  The  first  step  to  be  taken  in 
Solving  the  Irish  question  is,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  o^  Parliament  House  in  College  Green,  Dublin, 
and  to  call  into  deliberation  there  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  country,  let  them  be  for  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  counties, 
or  for  the  whole  thirty-two ;  or  only,  indeed,  for  the  three 
southern  provinces.  Whether  this  is  done  under  the  Home  Rule 
Act  at  present  on  the  Statute  Book,  or  under  a  fresh  measure, 
will  not  make  so  much  difference  in  the  immediate  result,  which 
will  be  to  force  all  parties  in  Ireland  to  look  frankly,  for  the 
first  time,  into  each  other’s  faces,  and  ask  themselves,  without 
any  further  rhetoric,  “What  are  we  going  to  do  now?”  Let  us, 
in  the  name  of  ignorant  common  sense,  endeavour  to  get  into 
touch  with  reality.  Home  Rule,  in  some  form,  in  the  historic 
domicile  which  Grattan,  and  Flood,  and  Charlemont  made  sacred 
in  Irish  eyes  is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  an  Irish  settlement. 
The  sooner  it  is  brought  about  the  better  for  everybody.  It  used 
to  be  said,  and  most  truly,  that  “  Ulster  ”  was  the  only  obstacle 
to  this  consummation.  Later  it  was  said,  and  with  equal  truth, 
that  “Ulster,”  as  an  obstacle,  had  been  made  still  more  formid¬ 
able  by  Sinn  Fein.  At  the  present  moment  every  party  in 
Ireland,  North  and  South  alike,  constitutional  and  non-constitu¬ 
tional,  stands  bewildered  and  undecided’  in  the  path  of  almost 
any  possible  effort  at  a  national  rearrangement. 

If  the  statements  that  have  been  appearing  in  the  English 
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papers  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  has  decided  to  impose 
on  Ireland  a  broad  measure  of  Home  Rule  on  Dominion  lines, 
with  a  special  provision  for  the  case  of  “Ulster,”  are  true,  then 
it  may  be  said  that  British  statesmen  are  at  last  about  to  come 
to  close  quarters — to  use  Mr.  Gladstone’s  phrase  in  intro¬ 
ducing  his  first  Home  Rule  Bill  in  1886 — with  the  Irish  difficulty. 
Ireland,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union,  has  been  the 
unhappy  beneficiary  of  ^mething  like  eighty  compulsory,  or 
“Coercion,”  Acts^  ending  with  the  Perpetual  Jubilee  Coercion  Act 
of  1887  passed  by  Mr.  Balfour,  which  is  doing  duty  to-day 
all  over  the  country  in  the  left-handed  efforts  of  Lord  French  and 
Mr.  Macpherson  to  deal  with  the  activities  of  Sinn  Fein.  It  is 
somewhat  humiliating  for  an  Irish  Nationalist  to  have  to  confess 
that  a  still  further  Act  of  this  kind  is  necessary  if,  in  any  reason¬ 
able  time,  we  are  to  see  light  in  this  Island  of  Saints  and 
Disputants.  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  told  with  pride  how  the 
Colony  of  Victoria,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  Prime  Minister, 
formulated  its  own  constitution,  and  with  what  pleasure,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  saw  it  being  carried  easily 
through  that  Assembly.  We  have  seen  the  same  thing  taking 
place  in  more  recent  years  in  the  case  of  South  Africa,  when  Boer 
and  Briton — and  Irishman — laid  down  the  lines  of  their  new 
union,  and  South  Africa’s  “Ulster,”  Natal,  was  induced,  after 
much  hesitation,  to  join  in  a  great  and  beneficent  compromise, 
and  how  that  compromise  was  gladly  accepted  and  endorsed  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  to  its  own  honour  and  the  immense 
advantage,  as  a  potential  great  nation,  of  the  sub-continent. 
Apparently  Ireland  is  not  to-day  in  the  mood  to  follow  those 
healthy  precedents.  She  has  probably,  owing  to  her  history, 
never  really  been  in  that  mood.  The  most  far-reaching  piece  of 
legislation  ever  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  for  Ireland — 
the  Land  Act  of  1881,  which,  with  its  Land  Purchase  corollaries, 
is  the  basis  of  Ireland’s  present  economic  stability  and  unpre¬ 
cedented  prosperity — was  opposed  by  some  of  the  most  patriotic 
Nationalists,  including  several  of  the  leaders,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  sufficiently  revolutionary,  though,  as  it  turned  out, 
it  led  to  the  virtual  reversal  of  the  three  great  Irish' confiscations 
of  Elizabeth,  Cromwell,  and  William  the  Third.  Similarly  there 
were  men  in  high  places  in  Nationalist  politics  who  went  as  far 
as  they  could  in  attacking  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898, 
inspired  by  the  idea  that  it  would  weaken  the  national  sentiment 
— the  very  contrary  proving  to  be  the  case.  Mr.  George  Wynd- 
ham’s  Land  Act  of  1903,  which  has  transferred  most  of  the  land 
of  Ireland  to  the  tenants,  was  held  by  a  powerful  section  of  the 
Nationalist  element  to  be  a  trap  laid  for  the  farmers  in  the 
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interests  of  the  landlords.  In  the  first  of  these  instances  Parnell, 
with  the  great  authority  which  he  wielded  over  the  hearts  and 
judgments  of  his  countrymen,  was' able  to  steady  public  opinion 
in  Ireland ;  in  the  latter  Mr.  Redmond,  who  had  an  equally  keen 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  political  compromise,  managed  to 
play  the  same  rdle.  His  influence  was  exercised  with  equally 
good  results  when  the  Home  Rule  Act,  as  a  Bill,  was  passing 
through  Parliament  in  1912-14.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  man 
in  Ireland  at  present  on  the  Nationalist  side  with  the  same  power, 
and  the  same  judgment  and  foresight,  as  these  two  able  statesmen. 
Mr.  Dillon  has  gone  through  a  long  illness  since  his  defeat  by 
Mr.  De  Valera  in  East  Mayo  at  the  General  Election,  and,  so 
far,  has  not  personally  given  a  lead  to  his  followers  except  to 
assure  them  that  Sinn  Fein  hopes  are  bound,  within  easily 
measurable  time,  to  be  profoundly  disappointed ;  while  Mr. 
Devlin  takes  up  the  same  negative  position.  The  Southern  and 
Western  Unionists  have  quite  failed  to  follow  the  enlightened 
lead  given  to  them  by  Lord  Midleton  in  the  Ck)nvention,  and 
while  acknowledging  that  something  must  be  done  have  not  put 
forward  a  solitary  constructive  suggestion.  “Ulster,”  judging  by 
its  Press,  simply  hopes  that  the  new  effort  at  settlement  will 
prove  as  abortive  as  its  predecessors,  and  in  the  meantime  main¬ 
tains  its  inept  attitude  of  “  Hands  off  us ;  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  Union.”  While,  finally,  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  boldly  advise- 
their  party  not  to  bother  about  any  proposals  that  may  emanate 
from  London,  which  are  simply^no  concern  of  theirs. 

In  these  circumstances  what  is  a  Government  to  do  which 
feels  that  in  the  interests  nf  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alike  some 
really  practical  attempt  at  a  workable  settlement  must  be  made, 
and  who  know,  unlike  Gladstone  and  Asquith,  that  they  will  have 
the  vast  majority  of  the  British  people  behind  them  in  making  it  ? 

One  can  easily  conceive  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his 
colleagues  feel  somewhat  nervous  in  advancing  any  proposals,  in 
view  of,  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  two  extreme  Irish  parties. 
There  is  very  good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  both  Car- 
Bonism  and  Sinn  Fein  are  beginning  to  lose  grip  on  their  respec¬ 
tive  constituencies  in  Ireland.  No  one  can  doubt  this  in  regard 
to  the  former  who  has  followed  events  in  the  north-east  corner 
of  Ulster  during  the  present  year,  beginning  with  the  defeat  of 
Sir  Edward  Carson’s  personally-recommended  candidate  in  East 
Antrim  and  ending  the  other  day  with  that  gentleman’s  mys¬ 
terious,  railway-strike-enforced  retreat  from  Penrith  back  to  his 
base  in  London  while  on  his  way  to  his  adopted  country  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  anniversary  of  the  Covenant.  That  movement  to  the 
rear  may  have  been  a  wise  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  Sir 
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Edward  himself,  but  it  had  a  hopelessly  demoralising  effect  on 
his  followers  in  Ulster.  It  was  a  clear  case  for  the  presence  of 
the  leader  at  the  front,  even  if,  say,  he  had  to  get  into  the 
stirrups,  like  Paul  Revere,  or  Dick  Turpin,  or  Lord  Birkenhead, 
of  any  other  famous  galloper  in  history.  One  recalls  the  lines, 
once  so  popular  with  schoolboys,  “Sheridan’s  Ride,”  by  Thomas 
Buchanan  Read,  describing  a  famous  incident  in  the  American 
Civil  War  : — 

"  Up  from  the  south  at  break  of  da; 

Bringing  to  Winchester  fresh  dismay. 

The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore, 

Like  a  herald  in  haste  to  the  Chieftain's  door. 

The  terrible  grumble  and  rumble  snd  roar. 

Telling  the  battle  was  on  once  more— 

And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  awayl  ” 

Whatever  was  the  cause  of  Sir  Edward  Carson’s  absence  from 
Ulster  on  Covenant  Day,  it  certainly  was  the  means  of  producing 
a  most  extraordinary  political  fizzle  in  the  “Imperial  Province.” 
It  took  all  the  pith  out  of  the  celebration,  and  the  Covenanters 
began  to  realise  lor  the  first  time  how  much  their  cause  depended 
on  a  Dublin  man  whose  father  was  a  Home  Ruler,  who  was 
probably  at  one  time  a  Home  Ruler  himself,  who  was  certainly 
in  earlier  days  a  Liberal  and  a  member  of  the  National  Liberal 
Club,  and  who  happens  to  be  a  successful  lawyer  living  and  prac¬ 
tising  in  London  and  with  no  stake  of  any  kind  in  their  Reserva¬ 
tion.  And  it  was  a  critical  time.  When  last  in  Ulster  Sir 
Edward  had  told  hiis  friends  there  that  they  could  not  depend  on 
their  British  allies  to  the  same  extent  as  they  were  able  to  do 
formerly,  and  he  knew  only  too  well  that  this  aspect  of  the 
situation  had  been  widely  canvassed  since  he  had  beaten  the 
Orange  drum  once  again  in  its  own  habitat  on  July  12th.  He, 
knew  also  that  his  leading  colleagues  in  the  north-east  corner 
had  sorrowfully  emphasised  the  woeful  fact,^  and  had  made  the 
matter  worse  by  proclaiming  that  “Ulster  would  now  have  to 
depend  on  itself.”  That  was  a  New  Revelation  indeed.  Were 
there  to  be  no  more  Currtigh  mutinies?  Was  no  young  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  to  spring  up  and  make  England’s  flesh  creep 
by  declaring  that  “Ulster  w'ould  fight  and  Ulster  would  be 
right  ”  ?  No  Lord  Salisbury  to  tell  the  faithful  few  that  they 

(1)  “Whereas  before  the  war  they  could  call  every  Unionist  in  the  House  of 
Commons  their  friend,  they  could  not  do  that  to-day.  In  fact  the  reverse  was  the 
cw.  Th»e  were  comparatively  few  Unionists  in  the  Hoiise  of  Commons  who 
would  not  welcome  immediately  some  form  of  Home  Rule  which  would  remove 
the  question  from  the  purview  of  the  House." — Captain  Craig,  M.P.  (Sir  E- 
Carson’s  right-hand  man)  at  Muckamore,  Co.  Antrim,  October  16. 
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were  the  English  garrison  in  Ireland  who  would  always  have  the 
strength  of  the  Empire  behind  them  in  all  emergencies?  No 
Lord  Wolseley  to  throw  the  immortal  sword  of  the  Bed  River 
in  Canada,  of  Ashantee,  and  of  Tel-el-Kebir  into  the  balance 
against  Parliament,  on  the  side  of  Sandy  Row  and  Civil  and 
Religious  Liberty?  No  Bonar  Law,  no  F.  E.  Smith,  no 
Walter  Long,  to  stand  by  them  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  grim 
fight  looming  darkly  ahead?  And  Sir  Edward  Carson,  in  these 
desperate  circumstances,  goes  back  to  London !  Very  well.  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  after  all,  is  a  Dublin  man.  He  may  be  a  Home 
Ruler  even  unto  this  day.  He  shook  hands  with  Redmond  when 
he  couldn’t  get  him  to  give  up  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh.  Very 
well.  Ulster  stands  where  she  stood.  What  she  said  she  said. 
No  surrender  1 

The  other  element  in  the  situation  that,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
is  supposed  to  be  an  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  is  Sinn 
Fein.  Sinn  Fein,  however,  is  at  present  passing  rapidly  through 
the  same  stages  of  disillusionment  as  its  rival  extremists  in  the 
North. 

And  this  was  inevitable,  because  Sinn  Fein  has  played  its  cards 
badly.  There  was  a  time  when,  if  it  had  had  a  competent  leader 
at  its  head — let  us  say  in  1913,  when  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was 
steadily  and  surely  approaching  the  Statute  Book — it  might 
naturally  have  developed  into  the  party,  acting  as  the  Left  of 
Mr.  Redmond’s  forces,  that  would  ultimately  have  secured  the 
kind  of  National  Parliament  the  country  desired  but  hardly  at 
that  period  dared  to  hope  for.  Its  policy  was  “The  Dominion 
Status.’’  And  it  was  so  far  from  advocating,  or  thinking  of 
bursting  into  Easter  Week  Rebellions  for  an  Irish  Republic,  that 
actually  when  it  formed  its  Irish  Volunteers  at  a  big  meeting 
in  the  Dublin  Rotunda  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  purpose 
of  this  organisation  was  stated,  by  the  chairman.  Professor  John 
MacNeiil,  to  be  “the  safeguarding  of  the  rights  we  have  gained,’’ 
meaning  the  Home  Rule  Bill  that  was  then  passing  through  the 
Houses  at  Westminster,  and  that  Sir  Edward  Carson  had 
organised  his  Ulster  army  to  destroy.  Owing  to  the  war,  “the 
rights  we  have  gained’’  did  not  materialise  as  rapidly  as  could 
have  been  wished,  and  Sinn  Fein  found  itself  hustled,  apparently 
by  a  fluke — which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained — into 
the  April  outbreak  of  1916  and  the  amazing  proclamation  of  the 
establishment  of  an  Irish  Republic.  Up  to  that  point  Sinn  Fein 
had  not  lost  its  sanity,  for  its  attitude  towards  the  war  and 
recruiting  had  many  excuses,  historical  and  other,  which  werfe 
obvious  ito  all  intelligent  and  informed  people,  English  as  well 
as  Irish.  And  notwithstanding  Mr.  Redmond’s  great  success  in 
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piloting  the  Home  Eule  Bill  through  all  its  Parliamentary  stages, 
there  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  generally  with  a  very  large 
percentage  of  his  party,  who  were  being  regarded  more  and  more 
as  the  mere  servitors  of  the  Government.  The  party  had  done  • 
its  work  well,  and  had  served  the  country  well,  but  it  was  felt, 
and  outside  Sinn  Fein  circles  too,  that  the  time  had  come  for  an 
infusion  of  new  blood.  Sinn  Fein’s  inevitable  opiwrtunity  was 
not  far  off.  The  Act  on  the  Statute  Book,  before  it  was  put  into  . 
operation,  had  to  be  amended  in  two  important  particulars— in 
regard,  to  “  Ulster  ”  and  in  regard  to  finance.  Sinn  Fein,  the 
Party  of  the  Future,  as  it  believed  itself  to  be,  and  with  its 
Dominion  Home  Pule  ideals,  w'ould  have  had  a  pow'erful  influence 
in  shaping  these  final  accommodations.  It  might  have  succeeded 
in  almost  accomplishing  some  of  the  national  purposes  it  origin¬ 
ally  set  out  to  achieve,  and  have  helped  much  in  fashioning  the 
new  legislature,  into  a  nearer  likeness,  in  regard  to  the  fiscal 
relations  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  to  the  Parliament  of 
Grattan,  which  during  its  w’hole  existence,  so  far  as  the  public 
could  gather,  had  been  its  main  objective.  Suddenly,  however. 
Sinn  Fein  found  itself  lifted  clean,  off  its  feet  by  a  wild  tornado 
that  seemed  to  come  from  nowhere ;  and  out  of  the  unexpected 
upheaval  it  emerged,  not  as  a  party  striving  for  an  Anglo-Irish 
rearrangement  such  as  Deak  had  worked  out  between  Hungary 
and  Austria — the  basis  on  which  it  was  founded^,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Grifl&th — but  bedizened  in  a  ready-made  republican  uniform,  with 
the  red  cap  of  the  revolution  and  a  brand-new  tricolour  flag. 
This  was  a  development  hitherto  unhinted  at  by  the  responsible 
Sinn  Fein  leaders,  who  had  never  before,  in  any  of  their  journals 
or  public  utterances,  revealed  any  intention  of  settihg  up  an 
Irish  Republic.  The  Easter  Week  explosion  had  thrown  their 
machine  out  of  its  own  proper  track,  and  it  is  likely  that  they 
would  have  endeavoured  -.to  bring  it  back  to  it  had  it  not  been 
that  the  criminal  incompetence  and  brutality  of  the  Irish  Govern¬ 
ment  sent  it  stumbling  in  the  dark  along  the  .perilous  cul-de-sac 
into  which  it  had  been  thrown.  The  Easter  Week  rebellion  was 
at  first  Almost  universally  condemned  by  Nationalists,  and  had 
its  leaders  been  treated  by  Dublin  Castle  as  De  Wet  and  the 
other  revolters  in  South  Africa  were  treated  by. General  Botha 
it  would  have  been  a  very  small  event  in  Irish  history.  Instead 
it  became,  the  starting-point  of  an  entirely  new  policy  that  Ireland 
had  not  in  the  least  been  contemplating.  Because  the  extremists 
had  proclaimed  a  Republic  the  people,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  at  the 
daily  executions,  thought  they  wrould  be  bad  Nationalists  if  they 
did  not;  show  sympathy  with  it ;  and  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  weakly 
accepted  the  situation.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  man  amongst 
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them  of  sufficient  strength  and  courage  to  resist  the  reckless  and 
unmeaning  movement.^  With  the  aid  of  Sir  John  Maxwell  the 
extremists  carried  the  day,  and  the  men  who  for  years  had  been 
seeking  the  restoration  of  Grattan’s  Parliament  became,  almost 
in  a  night,  out  and  out  separatists.  The  provocation  was  great, 
but  never  was  there  a  more  unfortunate  volte  face  on  the  part 
of  political  leaders.  And  having  made  the  mistake  in  a  moment 
of  passion  they  unhappily  had  not  the  wisdom  to  reverse  it  in 
time.  The  Separatist  and  Republican  idea,  which  had  been  the 
inspiration  of  a  week’s  heroic  madness  and  futility,  by  degrees 
became  a  fixed  principle  of  political  action.  Sinn  Fein  soon 
became  completely  identified  with  the  revolutionaries,  and  in  its 
new  *  character  whole-heartedly  accepted  the  doctrine  that  the 
surrender  of  Easter  Week  in  no  way  affected  the  existence  of  the 
Republic  then  established,  which  was  more  alive  than  ever,  and 
which  would  in  due  time  call  into  existence  a  National  Assembly 
for  the  government  of  the  country.  This  conception  of  the 
political  position  quite  took  the  fancy  of  that  large  section 
of  the  people  who  firmly  believed  that,  after  forty  years 
of  constitutional  effort,  they  had  been  deliberately  tricked  by 
England  out  of  the  national  rights  they  had  w'on.  A  Parliament 
elected  by  themselves,  sitting  in  Dublin,  and  having  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Parliament  in  Tjondon,  w^as  at  least  better  than  a 
Scrap  of  Paper  on  the  English  Statute  Book.  It  would  put  an 
end  to  humbug,  and  it  would  set  Irishmen  thinking  out  their  own 
problems  instead  of  handing  over  that  duty  to  strangers  from 
across  the  Channel.  Hence  the  Sinn  Fein  victory  at  the  General 
Election;  hence  An  Dail  Eireann. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  the  ex-Grattan’s  Parliamentites  would 
go  a  step  further.  An  Dail  Eireann  would  be  not  merely  the 
de  jure  Parliament  of  Ireland ;  it  would  also  be  the  de  facto 
Parliament.  It  would  function — it  would  supersede  Westminster 
not  only  morally  but  physically.  This  somewhat  daring  and 
ambitious  policy  is  the  rock  on  which  Sinn  Fein  is  going  to  come 
to  grief — is,  in  fact,  coming  to  grief.  The  members  of  An  Dail 
Eireann  adopted  it  with  grave  faces,  appointed  a  Cabinet,  created 
ministers,  distributed  portfolios,  organised  departments  for  various 
purposes  of  national  development,  and  arranged  for  the  holding 
of  courts  of  law.  Large  schemes  of  direct  foreign  trade  with  the 
United  States,  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  abroad 
were  adumbrated,  and  these  would  be  worked  out  by  Irish  Consuls 
representing  the  Republic.  A  coal  shortage,  if  it  occurred,  would 
be  met  by  the  im|X)rtation  of  coal  from  America,  the  proper 
working  of  the  Irish  coal  mines,  and  the  more  general  use  of  turf. 
No  food  would  be  allow'ed  out  of  the  country  that  w’as  not  over 
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and  above  what  was  needed  for  the  support  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  whole  system  of  Irish  trade  and  agriculture  would  be 

de-Anglicised  and  placed  on  a  truly  Irish  basis.  And  so  on _ a 

limitless  number  of  great  and  unprecedented  national  activities. 
And  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  governmental  enter¬ 
prise  would,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Republic,  which  knows  no  parties, 
be  shared  in  equally  by  North  and  South,  by  Carsonites  and 
Nationalists,  and  irrespective  of  class,  colour,  or  creed. 

That  was  last  January.  And  Ireland  is  still  waiting  patiently 
to  see  this  new  system,  or  any  part  oHt,  large  or  small,  put  into 
actual  operation.  We  know  that  the  Republic  is  in  existence 
somewhere,  because  Sinn  Fein  prisoners  in  the  still  existing 
British  courts  always  say  that  they  are  its  soldiers,  and  that 
only  to  its  laws  and  institutions  do  they  owe  any  allegiance.  But 
in  our  daily  lives  and  daily  business  it  is  still  British  laws  and 
•  British  institutions  we  find  ourselves  up  against.  When  we  want 
to  send  a  letter  we  must  perforce  put  the  British  King’s  head 
on  it  if  we  do  not  wish  the  recipient  to  be  surcharged  two  or 
three  times  the  price  of  the  stamp.  If  we  want  an  ounce  of 
tobacco  we  know  that  we  are  contributing  about  three-quarters 
of  the  money  we  pay  for  it  towards  the  upkeep  of  the  British 
Army  of  Occupation.  We  are  paying  infinitely  more  in  the 
form  of  taxation  to  England  since  the  Republic  and '  Bail 
Rireann  came  into  existence  than  ever  we  paid  before.  More 
British  firms  have  got  hold  of  Irish  enterprises  like  banks  and 
steamship  companies  since  the  Republic  was  declared  over  three 
years  and  a  half  ago  than  got  hold  of  Irish  enterprises  in  the  two 
previous  decades.  Notwithstanding  these  symptoms,  however, 
which  perhaps  look  discouraging  to  those  who  do  not  understand, 
everything  is  really  going  on  well.  We  know  that  because  Mr. 
Arthur  Griffith  and  his  colleagues  in  our  Republican  Government 
say,  “Don’t  worry.”  We  are  quite  satisfied,  indeed,  that  the 
Ministry  is  carefully  looking  after  our  national  affairs;  and,  in 
fact,  we  got  a  very  good  proof  of  that  only  the  other  day  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  when  the  following  important 
business  was  transacted,  as  reported  in  the  daily  papers  : — 

‘‘A  letter  was  read  at  yesterday’s  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  from 
the  Secretary,  Agricultuial  Department,  Dail  Eireann,  intimating  that  a 
Decree  of  An  Dail  had  fixed  November  1st  as  Arbor  Day,  and  requesting  the 
co-operation  of  the  Council  in  giving  effect  to  the  observance  of  the  day  as 
such. 

“Alderman  J.  S.  Kelly  asked  who  were  the  Department  indicated  in  the 
letter. 

“  The  Lord  Mayor  said  he  could  not  infoi-m  him. 

“  Alderman  Kelly  :  I  object  to  any  Agricultural  Department  except  what 
is  the  law  of  the  land.  The  law  of  thfe  land  is  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

“The  letter  was  approved,  Alderman  Kelly  dissenting.” 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  leading  municipal  body  in  Ireland 
accepted  Dail  Eireann’s  Decree  with  only  one  dissentient,  and 
virtually  without  debate.  To  the  mind  of  the  callow  young  Sinn 
Feiner  this  is  yet  another  proof  that  An  Dail  Eireann  is  on  the 
straight  road  to  the  reconstruction  and  regeneration  of  the 
country,  and  that  in  this -particular  case  it  will  soon  cover  Ireland 
again  with  woods  and  forests.  Most  of  the  Town  Councillors, 
however,  who  so  quickly  and  agreeably  complied  with  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Republican  Government, 
remembered  that  this  Arbor  Day  movement  had  been  started  by 
one  of  themselves,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Dawson,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  It  couldn’t  do  any  harm  to  encourage  the  young 
men  to  carry  on  Mr.  Dawson’s  work,  and  it  might,  indeed,  lead 
to  the  planting  of  a  few  trees  in  the  Dublin  back  gardens. 

Now,  this  attitude  of  amused  and  paternal-like  tolerance 
towards  the  feverish  desire  of  Sinn  Fein  to  show,  through  its 
National  Assembly,  that  it  can  do  practical  service  for  Ireland 
and  that  its  programme  is  not  limited  to  defying  the  British 
Government  and  going  to  and  escaping  from  gaol,  is  not  confined 
to  the  members  of  the  Dublin  Corporation.  The  feeling  is 
growing  everywhere  in  the  country  that  the  time  of  probation 
of  this  r^olutionary  organisation  should  not  be  unduly  prolonged 
unless  it  can  give  some  tangible  proofs  that  there  is  anything 
to  be  gained  by  the  nation  from  supporting  it  further.  The 
remark  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  is  anything  but  an  opponent  of 
Sinn  Fein,  from  his  chair  in  the  City  Hall,  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  An  Dail  Eireann,  when  the 
body  over  which  he  presides  is  in  close  touch  with  the  similar 
Department  of  the  British  Government,  was  deadly,  although  no 
doubt  he  made  it  in  the  innocence  of  his  mayoral  heart,  and 
without  the  least  intention  of  doing  anybody  any  harm. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  infinitely  more  significant  than 
any  of  those  just  mentioned,  which  goes  to  show  that  Sinn  Fein 
is  ceasing  to  be  the  formidable  obstacle  it  was  to  a  constitutional 
settlement  of  the  Irish  question.  The  railway  strike  in  England 
gave  its  main  political  position  such  a  shake  that  it  seems  quite 
impossible  that  it  could  ever  recover  from  it. 

Now,  Sinn  Fein  won  its  great  electoral  victory  in  December 
last  through  the  grace — some  people  would  say  stupidity,  or  at  least 
the  mistake — of  Labour  standing  aside,  refraining  from  putting  up 
its  own  candidates,  and  generally  voting  for  it  at  the  polls.  It 
was  Irish  Labour  chiefly,  and  not  Sinn  Fein,  that  made  the 
Anti-Conscription  Day  demonstration  such  an  extraordinary 
success  earlier  in  the  year.  Sinn  Fein  managed  to  get  the  credit 
of  it,  but  it  is  quite  absurd  to  think  that  anything  but  Labour 
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could  have  stopped  the  trains  all  over  the  three  southern 
provinces,  the  trams  in  Dublin,  shut  up  the  shops,  closed  the 
factories,  suppressed  the  newspapers,  and  put  a  complete  stoppage  ' 
to  work  everywhere  in  Ireland  outside  Ulster,  on  that  day.  With 
that  experience,  and  the  later  experience  of  the  General  Election, 
Sinn  Fein  apparently  believed  that  it  held  Irish  Labour  in  the 
hollow  of  its  hand.  But  when  the  railway  strike  took  place  the 
Irish  Labour  Party  very  promptly  proved  that  they  were  not  always 
bound  to  Sinn  Fein  principles ;  and  when  it  came  to  a  matter 
of  self-determination  for  their  rights  as  workmen,  and  it  was  a 
question  of  the  very  practical  business  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  the  great  and  sacred  principle  of  separation  from  England 
had  to  go  by  the  board.  Not  merely  were  the  Irish  workers  in 
sympathy  with  the  Englishmen,  not  merely  were  they  willing  to 
strike  with  them,  but  they  actually  waited,  like  well-disciplined 
soldiers,  ready  to  down  tools  when  they  received  their  orders 
from  Ijondon.  And  now  they  rejoice  in  the  victory  of  “our 
brothers”  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  almost  miraculous  circum¬ 
stance  that  they  have  received  all  the  equivalent  advantages  the 
ipen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  Sea  secured  after  nine  days’ 
idleness,  and  without  losing  an  hour’s  work  and  pay.  Sinn  Fein 
had  need  to  beware  the  Ides  of  March  if  a  General  Election,  as 
somebody  has  been  prophesying,  comes  with  the  Spring 
Equinoxes. 

I  had  w'ritten  thus  far  on  the  assumption,  stated  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  that  “the  Government  had  decided  to  impose  on  Ireland  a 
broad  measure  of  Home  Rule  on  Dominion  lines,  with  a  special 
provision  for  the  case  of  ‘  Ulster,’  ”  and  with  the  hope  of  showing 
that  only  by  an  imposed  measure  of  this  kind  can  anything  prac¬ 
tical  be  accomplished  within  reasonable  time  in  regard  to  this 
question — when  two  of  the  leading  London  papers  simultaneously 
came  out  with  a  statement,  apparently  inspired,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Cabinet  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  it  had  recom¬ 
mended  a  scheme  the  chief  features  of  which  were  a  Northern 
and.  a  Southern  Parliament,  with  a  National  Council  composed 
of  equal  numbers  of  these  two  bodies  as  a  connecting-link.  The 
announcement  came  on  Ireland  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  Why, 
this  was  the  plan  which,  when  proposed  by  the  Times  in  July, 
was  at  once  rejected  everywhere  outside  Carsonite  Ulster.  And 
that  was  not  its  first  rejection  either.  Virtually  the  same  plan 
w'as  even  more  emphatically  rejected  when  suggested  by  the 
Prime  Minister  in  his  letter  of  May  16th,  1917,  to  Mr.  Redmond 
when  proposing  the  Convention.  That  it  should  be  put  forward 
a  third  time — especially  -  after  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  had 
declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  8th  last  in  regard 
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to  its  second  (Times)  edition,  that  “every  party  in  Ireland  joined 
in  condemning  it  ” — quite  passes  Irish  comprehension.  Anyhow, 
the  new  version  was  at  once  repudiated,  like  its  predecessors; 
and  to  attempt  to  impose  such  a  scheme  on  Ireland  would  be 
sheer  lunacy.  It  does  not  give  Ireland  a  National  Parliament 
(which  is  a  sine  qud  non),  with  a  certain  objecting  portion  of  the 
country  cut  off ;  it  gives  her  two  equal  provincial  Parliaments, 
with  a  connecting  Council  meant  to  bring  about  ultimate  unity, 
which  one  Dublin  National  journal  describes  as  “a  Council  pour 
tire”  another  as  the  legislative  recognition  of  the  “Ulster  Veto,” 
and  about  which  the  leading  Unionist  paper  of  the  South,  the 
Irish  Times,  writes  that  while  the  Government  could  impose  the 
two  legislatures,  “it  could  no  more  impose  a  unifying  Council 
than  it  could  create  life  itself.”  The  chief  Carsonite  organ  in 
Ulster,  the  Belfast  Neiosletter,  discusses  the  subject  with  a  most 
timely  and  useful  frankness,  that  surely,  if  quite  unwittingly, 
puts  the  last  nail  in  the  cofi&n  of  this  thrice  slain  abortion.  “The 
Council,”  says  the  Newsletter,  “must  have  no  powers  at  any 
time  except  such  as  are  voluntarily  assigned  to  it  by  Ulster,  and 
may  be  drawn  from  it  if  they  are  abused,  for  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  exclusion  ”  !  Is  this  how  “  Ulster  ”  is  to  be  gradually 
induced  to  work  with  the  rest  of  Ireland  “for  the  good  of  the 
whole  country”? 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  Government  can  entertain  any 
such  hopeless  proposition.  If  there  is  to  be  Partition — and  Parti¬ 
tion  is,  in  the  first  instance,  essential  to  any  scheme  promising 
ultimate  success — let  it  be  a  genuine  partition  such  as  Mr.  Red¬ 
mond  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  agreed  to  three  years  ago.  “From 
the  outset,”  writes  the  Irish  Times  most  truly,  referring  again 
ti  the  connecting  Council,  “the  Northern  Unionists’  idea  would 
be  to  barricade  themselves  against  any  contact  with  the  South.” 
Is  that  the  way  to  bring  about  unity  in  Ireland?  Now,  under 
the  Home  Rule  Act,  which  was  undoubtedly  accepted  in  1914 
by  the  great  majority  of  Nationalists,  including  the  bulk  of  the 
present  Sinn  Feiners,  Ireland  was  given  a  Parliament  of  the 
Nation,  which  was  to  start  on  its  career  after  an  Amending  Bill 
had  been  passed  providing  for  the  dissentient  parts  of  Ulster. 
This  scheme  is  the  very  opposite.  It  gives  a  Parliament  to 
Ulster  (which  has  not  asked  for  it),  and,  incidentally,  provides 
for  the  rest  of  Ireland.  It  is  a  travesty  of  Home  Rule  as  con¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  other  British  statesmen  who 
have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  his  Irish  policy.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
himself  has  stated  on  several  occasions  that  he  is  willing  to  give 
Home  Rule  to  the  portions  of  Ireland  that  desire  it,  but  that  he 
will  not  coerce  the  remainder  into  acceptance.  Let  him  try  the 
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experiment.  The  Earl  of  Meath,  a  Unionisti,  wrote  in  the  Times 
on  August  15th  last  that  “Nationalist  Ireland  would  be  far 
stronger  if  she  left  Ulster  severely  alone.”  That  is  so;  and 
Nationalist  Ireland,  no  doubt  with  a' good  deal  of  grumbling, 
would  settle  down  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  under  an  imposed 
Dominion  Home  Rule  scheme  constructed  with  that  circumstance 
in  view,  if  the  Government  has  the  courage,  as  it  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  push  it  through.  “The  time  has  come,”  wrote  the 
Daily  News  the, other  day,  “when  the  one  force  calculated  to 
inspire  belief  in  the  ideal  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  the 
spectacle  of  the  League  actually  and  actively  at  work.” 

Apply  that  principle  here.  Let  the  Government  make  its  scheme 
a  wide  one  that  will  establish  a  real  Parliament  in  Dublin,  and  no 
make-believe,  and  let  it  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  admit  of  develop¬ 
ment  by  Irishmen  themselves  when  they  find  development 
necessary.  Let  it  remember  that  the  Ulster  and  the  Sinn  Fein 
difficulties  are  by  no  means  so  formidable  as  they  were.  Let  it 
not  be  afraid  because  there  will  be  many  Irish  objections  and 
criticisms,  and  complaints  that  they  are  thrusting’  a  scheme  on 
the  country  that  particular  parties  don’t  want,  to  make  a 
beginning.  And  let  it  remember,  finally,  if  anyone  cries 
“Compulsion!”  that  while  it  was  the  non-application  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act  on  the  Statute  Book  that  gave  rise  to  the 
present  distrust  of  England  in  Ireland,  it  would  now  need 
compulsion  to  put  it  into  operation. 


Hibernicus. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

•  To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sib, — In  the  London  Spectator  of  August  2nd  a  correspondent  did 
me  the  honour  of  quoting  my  name  together  with  that  of  Ibsen, 
Dostoievski,  Nietzsche  and  Heine  as  one  of  the  true  prophets  of 
coming  events,  alluding  to  a  page  in  my  introduction  to  Gobineau’s 
"  Renaissance  ”  (Heinemann,  1913),  where  I  predicted  the  immi¬ 
nent  downfall  of  Germany. 

While  feeling  obliged  to  this  correspondent  for  his  generous 
acknowledgment,  I  now  beg  to  appeal  to  you  in  an  affair  which,  I 
trust,  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  public  and  literary  interest. 

Having  lived,  and  that '  previously  to  the  war,  for  20  years  in 
London,  I  have  ever  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  felt  a  natural 
desire  to  return  to  my  home,  to  have  again  access  to  my  library, 
to  converse  again  with  my  old  English  friends.  I  am  now  informed 
by  these  that  a  return  might  be  difficult  for  me,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  my  German  citizenship,  but  because  of  my  connection 
with  Nietzsche,  who,  as  ah  eminent  English  author  informs  me 
to-day,  is  “  still,  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  official  circles  held  responsible 
for  the  outbreak  of  the  war.”  Having  applied  for  some  time  now, 
and  in  vain,  for  a  passport — both  to  the  Home  Office  and  the  British 
Consulate  here — I  am  afraid  that  there  may  be  some  truth  for  this 
extraordinary  statement,  and  1  am  thus  obliged  to  appeal  to  you  for 
a  re-opening  of  the  Nietzsche  controversy  in  the  interest  of  philo¬ 
sophical  thought. 

An  exhaustive  inquiry  in  what  I  would  call  “  The  Case  of 
Nietzsche  ”  is  all  the  more  necessary,  as  behind  the  present  upheaval 
of  the  world  there  is  undoubtedly  going  on  a  great  war  of  ideas  and 
ideals,  which  alone  can  explain  and  even  excuse  our  present-day 
bewilderment.  An  investigation  into  all  those  spiritual  tendencies 
which  led  up  to  the  great  war  is  thus  required  in  the  interest  of  future 
peace,  and  should  be  conducted  with  all  that  fairness  and  impartiality 
which  is  necessarily  denied  to  all  inquiries  into  matters  of  State  and 
politics.  For  politicians  of  all  countries  will  always  plead — and  some¬ 
times  justly — the  reason  of  expediency,  while  no  such  excuses  are 
necessary,  nor  even  allowed,  in  the  pure  realm  of  Thought. 

It  is  with  regard  to  Truth,  then,  that  the  Case  of  Nietzsche  should 
be  re-opened.  I  myself  have  often  said  to  friends  that  the  accusa¬ 
tion  against  this  philosopher  seemed  all  the  more  preposterous,  as 
he — and  he  alone  amongst  nineteenth-century  thinkers — combated 
all,  but  actually  all,  those  pre-war  ideas  which  have  led  up  to  the 
great  cataclysm.  Nietzsche  stood  against  pan-Germanism  as  well 
as  against  Socialism  (which  in  Germany  proved  so  nearly  related  to 
each  other),  and  he  never  ceased  to  ridicule  that  shallow  Liberalism 
and  Pacifism  which,  by  their  weak  attitude  outside  Germany,  directly 
encouraged  that  country  in  her  attack  upon  her  neighbours.  Had 
Lord  Haldane,  who  once  called  Nietzsche  “  a  brutal  man,”  been  able 
to  read  more  of  him,  he  would  have  never  believed  “  in  a  so-called 
peace  party  in  Germany  whose  power  would  develop  and  which 
might  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  peace.”  He,  too,  highly  gifted 
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man  as  he  is,  might  have  foreseen  what  was  going  to  happen,  and  I 
might  thus  have  preserved  his  country  and  the  world  from  a  great 
disaster.  ,  '  i 

As  to  myself,  I  feel  somewhat  sore  about  this  refusal  of  a  passport,  \  '■ 
all  the  more  so,  as  I  have  always  been,  and  still  am,  under  the  im-j  [ 
pression  that  England  is  under  some  obligation  to  me.  For  it  was'  i 
I,  and  I  alone,  who  brought  Nietzsche  to  your  country,  and,  no  ! 
publisher  thinking  that  “  there  was  any  money  in  it,”  I  even  had  1 
to  pay  every  farthing  for  print  and  translation  out  of  my  own  pocket.] 
Now,  there  are  many  people,  both  in  England  and  America,  who^ ' 
think  highly  aijd  even  enthusiastically  about  this  pioneer  work  ofP 
mine,  as  is  proved  by  the  many  letters  which  I  am  constantly* 
receiving ;  but  even  those  who  do  not  share  this  good  opinion,  evenc 
those  who  thifik  of  Nietzsche’s  philosophy  as  of  the  “  Devil’s  own,’!* 
even  they,  I  think,  ought  not  to  condemn  its  editor  too  readily  (m* 
too  harshly.  In  the  days  of  the  outbreak  of  the  w'ar  a  Piccadillyt 
bookseller  exhibited  thtf  eighteen  volumes  of  my  edition  in  his  shopW 
window,  and  over  them  I  saw  myself  in  big  letters  the  following* 
words:  ‘‘The  Euro-Nietzschean  War:  Head  the  Devil  in  order  to 
fight  him  the  better.”  Well,  without ^the  undersigned  you  mightf- 
never  have  heard  of  the  Devil,  you  would  not  have  been  able  toE 
read  him  in  a  trustworthy  version,  you  would  certainly  have  had  tot 
fight  him  in  the  dark,  and  you  would  consequently  have  never  beenW 
able  to  fight  him  so  well.  j 

My  disappointment  about  England’s  ‘‘  cold  shoulder  ”  is  all  thef 
more  keen,  as  a  more  favourable  reception  is  given  to  other  people-^C: 
to  those  whose  visit  ‘‘  will  be  of  benefit  to  British  trade.”  Thou^* 
my  publisher,  Mr.  T.  N.  Foulis,  of  91,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.d,f  ■ 
informs  me  that  this  would  likewise  apply  to  my  own  case — £o^!: 
Nietzsche  is  read  all  the  world  over,  and  new  editions  are  urgently,  \ 
required — I  feel  somewhat  reluctant  to  re-enter  your  house  by  thi]  j 
all-too-convenient  back  door.  *  I  know  we  live  in  a  commercial  age,tcl 
but  England  is  not  a  country  of  shopkeepers,  and  there  may  be  somef 
of  your  countrymen — not'  necessarily  of  the  Nietzschean,  but  of  the  VJ 
customary  creed — who,  while  admitting  to  their  shores  the  JewiAt  ; 
trader,  will  not  exclude  from  them  the  Jewish  prophet. 

Oscar  Levy,  '  | 

Editor  of  the  authorised  English  translation  || 

of  Nietzsche’s  Works.  •  4 

Hotel  Richemond,  Geneva  (Switzerland).  ^ 

November  2nd,  1919.  ' 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  anf  . 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stampsA 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage^, 
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It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  typs^^ 
written.  4, 


The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 
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